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raffic... traffic... traffic... stop... ose 
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The only driver who's completely happy here 
is the one in the HYDRA-MATIC VAUXHALL 





‘S ene 
ie ee ee 3 a 
9 we 
eee eee & 
Pv AS-) 
Here's automatic transmission at its simplest, 
smoothest, safest... No clutch, no effort; no tension, 
Just set the selector at D (for drive) and away you go. A 
. touch on accelerator or brake and Hydra-matic changes gear 
no constant changing up and down oat automatically, at exactly the right instant me abe 
from slow to fast, from fast to slow 
{ Hydra-matic is not a ‘grafted-on-extra’; it’s specifically 
just supremely easy utterly relaxed designed to team with Vauxhall's new 2.6 litre six-cylinder 
, engine. Hydra-matic adds to safety no free-wheeling 
means the engine is always fully available as a brake. Hydra- H 
ae 2 : matic adds to economy _ the car is a/ways in the right gear , 
driving, however dense the traffic. for the circumstances, And for the driver who “loves 


driving’, Hydra-matic still allows a large measure of 
personal control. No other British car gives this advanced 
‘ ‘ ° kind of motoring below £3,000. Sce your Vauxhall dealer 
It $ long-life motoring for Car and . and try Hydra-matic yourself. Even if you're not changing | 
your car just now you ought to know about Hydra-matic 4 

It's the motoring of tomorrow! 


driver in the wonderful, way-ahead HYDRA-MATIC VELOM £775 plus {324.0.10 PT ~ £1099,0.10 


HYDRA-MATIC VAUXHALL 


Rerutered Trade Mark 
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Economist this Week 
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INTERNATIONAL 


CHANGING THE GUARD 


In Washington, but by no means only there, thoughts have been 
turning this week to new leaders and new ways of leadership : 
President Kennedy is entering the White House with a look of 
purposeful change about him. What are the qualities that 
encourage high hopes of his presidency? (p. 225). Inaugural 
pomp and pomposities (p. 254). 

General Eisenhower fades away with pride in the past—and a 

nagging sense of disappointment (p. 253). 
Dr Fisher will leave Lambeth Palace with a reputation as a 
successful administrator and a world-ranging missionary for 
church reunion. The translation of the Archbishop of York to 
Canterbury ends the transient rumours of a dark horse in| 
Mr Macmillan’s stable (p. 232). 


Although Dr Adenauer has shown no sign of departing from the 
Palais Schaumburg, his 85th birthday has revived west German 
speculation about the next Chancellor—and the next again (p. 242). 


In Te | 


1s ow 


COLONISERS AND COLONISED 

The Queen's State visit to India and Pakistan is cagerly awaited 
(p. 231). 

Belgium is paying the price for its fragile national structure and 
for a gencration of economic negligence (p. 230). 

The Congy, too, is still paying for Belgian miscalculations. It is 


to be pape 7 Western miscalculations will not make matters 
worse (p. 


HOME 


The Economy—Which Gear? 


Relaxing hire purchase restrictions was a hard decision for the 
Government to take. Britain’s present predicament suggests two 
guiding principles for further action by the Chancellor : to instil 
greater drive generally and encourage growth industries while 
withdrawing from the obvious failures (p. 226). 


Britain’s distant water fishermen have been hit by political 
changes beyond their control, but stern economic logic argues 
against subsidising the industry (p. 227). A liberal professor 
has a plan for reducing welfare expenditure (p. 233). 


Trade : Imports have not begun to fall nor have exports started 


to rise (p. 273). 


, Building Societies: After a difficult time the socicties expect 


easier conditions this year (p. 280). 


Motors: Production has been cut by half, but rather than 
reduce their labour force to match output, the manufacturers 
have preferred to slip their clutch and gamble on the relaxations 
that have now come (p. 271). 


Aircraft: France has a helicopter that is flying high (p. 283). 
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COMMONWEALTH 
Canada’s Liberal opposition favours a declaration of indepen- 
dence from United States, but not Nato, defence organisations 
(p. 245). 

Australia’s Liberal government is caught between the conflicting 
necessities of fighting an election and. fighting inflation (p. 245). 
Rhodesia : Efforts to bring black and white Africans together are 
complicated by problems of “face” (p. 238). 

Zanzibar’s inconclusive elections have not solved its own onl 
racial political problems, which may distract attention from its 
equally pressing economic ones (p. 241). 

India and Pakistan are still at odds over Kashmir. China's intér 
vention will not help (p. 231). 


& 


RESIGNATIONS 


During discussions of last year’s agricultural failures in Rusdia, 
Mr Khruschev advised the incompetent to own up and get 

He did not apply his advice to himself (p. 232). In Israel 
Ben-Gurion withdrew his resignation (p. 234) tendered in the 
heat of his quarrel with the Histadrut. 


AMERICA 


Separate and Unequal: The admission of two Negro 
students to Georgia state university may be the beginning ‘of 
reason in a field where it is very necessary (p. 256). 


Unbust Filibuster: Although the House of Representatives 
has enlarged its rules committee, the Senate is to keep its own 
legislative bottleneck (p. 259). 


re Pte SM ERS OU 


The Gold Saga 

Keynes's “ barbarous relic ” is changing hands by the ton follow- 
ing the directive to United States citizens to sell their foreign 
gold hoards. But it ought to be possible to convince central 


bankers that a bigger credit account with the International Mone- 
tary Fund is as good as gold (p. 269). 


On the Land 
There is real danger that the Government's plans for small 
farmers will encourage uneconomic production (p. 234). 


A new Bill should help Scotland’s crofters to enter the twentieth 
century (p. 236). 


In the Schools 

Britain’s sixth forms have become cramming agencies, particu- 
larly for the budding scientist. But more voices are being raised 
in the cause of education (p. 236). 


Gait-kellites 

The choice of Labour’s new life peers reflects Mr Gaitskell’s 
difficulties in finding candidates able, and affluent, enough to 
grace the Upper House (p. 233). 


tt 
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The attempt to overturn the Amalgamated Engineering Union’s | 


policy on unilateral disarmament will depend on how the referen- 
dum is organised (p. 233). 
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An Hnpertant factor in the vearly budget those tr sper osts, And it doesn't matter 
whether you operate three vehicles or three hundred Wf thes re good trucks you'll show a 
good profit. If theyre Leylands you'll shew a superlative one. That's not just eur opinion of 


Course bul anyway we were quoting figure 
HERE THEY ARE: 


** Identical tests over 60,000 miles with a Leyland Comet and a mass-produced 7-ton diesel, showed that 
although the Comet’s initial price was £200 more; more than double that amount was saved on fuel 


and maintenance,” H. POLAN & CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD. 
* 


* After very harsh treatment over open coal sites, our 9-year old Comet recently completed 480,000 miles 


with only rings, exhaust valves and main bearing shells reneveed 1. A. JERVIS LTD, SHROPSHIRE, 


* dreraging 1,600 miles a week, our Octopus completed 750,000 miles before a major overhaul.” 


‘ 4. DAY LTD, PORTSMOUTH. 


* After 199,580 miles our 24 ton g.v.w, Octopus is averaging 11.5 m.p.e.” 


DAWSON BROS, COMERSAL. LEEDS, 


We could go on, but you probably use Levlands anyway. Hf oot, these figures might prove 


of a very interesting chat with your transport manager —and a profitable one too! 


« 
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For greater transport economy 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. Leyland Lancs. Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover $q., London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 856i! 
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SILENTLY 
at less cost than ever before 


In one room, or every room, the new TEMKON, floor-mounted, 

rh, matin the Saf at posh afiiency oh Say, @ Urabrusveaim-line construction and s duo-tone fish 
: : h Mbt h ffice d 

With a Temkon air conditioner in every room the cost is still on Oe ee 

30% to 50% fess than that of a central installation. 


@ It's the World's quietest room air conditioner 


@ —And this unit heats as well 


RS ee ee 
Piease send details of the new TEMKON floor mounted room air conditioner. 


NAME 
FLOOR MOUNTED 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED 
BURLINGTON ROAD, LONDON, 8S.W4. PHONE RENOWN 5813 
Makers of the World's quietest room air conditioner. 


POSITION 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


co nneyeeen 
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‘No sensible man watches 


his feet hit the ground. 


He looks ahead to see 
what kind of ground 
they'll hit next’ 


ERNEST HAYCOX 


These words reflect the attitude of the Rediand Group of Companies. 
Their many and varied services to Industry as a whole, 

and the Building Industry in particular, have won world-wide recognition. 
But there is no complacency. Rather does this progressive 

Group of Companies regard the strong position that it holds today 


as a stepping-stone to still greater things to come The Redland Group— 
products and services 


Tites: 
Rediand Tiles Lid 
Pipes: 
Norcon Pipes Ltd; Sharp Jones & Co Lid; 
John Ellis & Sons Ltd 
Bricks: 
The Sussex Brick Co Ltd 
Quarries % Civil Engineering: 
The Mountsorre!l Granite Group 
Redland HOLDINGS LIMITED Welter Seuith (Quaerten) Lt; 
Walter Smith (Contractors) Ltd; 
J. Cross & Sons Lid 
Concrete products & services: 
Overseas Subsidiary and John Ellis & Sons Lid; Rediand Stone Ltd 


Associate Companies Engineers: 


Redland Engineering Ltd 
Braas 4 Co G.m.b.H. (Western Germany) Engineering Design 


Vereeniging Tiles Ltd (South Africa) & Development: 

he Af Tile Co (Pty) Lid (South Africa) Chapman Levasseur & Partners Ltd 
_ ee oer — Rubber, Piasticse & Domestic: 
Tuck & Co Lid; J.'G. Ingram & Sons Lid: 
Refiex Tyre & Rubber Co Lid; Martindili Ltd 
Group Services: 


WORKS IN GREAT BRITAIN, SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA AND WEST GERMANY Rediand Transport Lid; Rediand Exports Ltd 


Redland Tiles of Rhodesia Ltd (Southern Rhodesia) 


i 
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ye Out of winter 


ae spring in four hours! man 
i — Seeks 


Op... 
| Moan 


The see-saw of supply and demand 


favours now the employer, now the 

would-be employee.To give both a real 

opportunity to meet each other, The 

Guardian every year enables leading 

industrial and commercial companies 

to make full-page announcements in 

which they describe what opportuni- 

' ties they have to offer school leavers 

Gaig tect penrecei Ane iersyarkertenceeme: | and graduates. 

The experience of past years shows 

flying to that these announcements prove ex- 


tremely fruitful to both parties—find- 

p 0 @ TU G A L ing the right man for the job, finding 
the right job for the man. This year’s 

Laaing on golden beaches; the riotous fun of fiesta-time: wandering series starts on January 23rd and 


across an enchantingly picturesque countryside; sampling the delights ° “ti. : . ee 

of gay, cosmopolitan resorts — these are but a few of the pleasures to continues daily for several Ww ks 
be found in Portugal's spring. And they're al) inexpensive, too. following. 

Your four-hour flight by BEAorTAP toLisboncostsonly £60.12.0Tourist 

Return. There are 7 services a week to fly you there — smoothly, com- 


fortably and fast. To find out more about spring holidays in Portugal, THE 
contact your travel agent.or nearest BEA or TAP office. During summer 
1961, BEA Comet 4Bs will operate between London and Lisbon. 


PORTUGUESE Tho “TAR G UARD IAN 


OFFICE 
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jetting entangled with a welter of competing firms all plugging 
separate pieces of product finishing equipment is a frustrating. 
staff-consuming trial of strength. That is why so many front-line 
manufacturers have long since pensioned off the old, piecemeal! 
approach to product finishing and now delegate the whole 
responsibility to a single, specialist organisation—Lysaght- 
DeVilbiss. This organisation designs, manufactures and installs 
complete finishing systems, from meta) pre-treatment to final 
stoving. For a sound, unbiased opinion on the surface coating 
system best.suited to your product, speak to Lysaght-DeV/ilbiss 
without delay. No obligation, of course 


i, CITY 4381 


FOR LOW COSTS, TOP QUALITY IN 
THE 60’S - LOOK TO JAPAN 


CONSULT CHIYODA FOR... 


Process Plants : 
Petroleum Refineries 


Process Equipment : 


Petrochemica! Plants 
Coal Chemical Plants 
Fertilizer Plants 
Chemica! Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Resin Plants 
Oil & Fat Plants 

Soap & Detergent Plants 
Nuclear Plants 


Heat Exchangers 
Coolers 

Condensers 

Heaters 

High Pressure Vesse!- 
Distillation Columns 
Fractionating Towers 
API Standard Tanks ¥ 
Floating Roof Tanks 
Spherical Tanks 


CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 
No. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA-KU 


“CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL 


DISTRIBUTORS IN gee oD COUNTRIES 


100,000 EMPLOYEES 


y. 


103 FACTORIES , 
Ne 
aa 


vt / Aloe 
(New, ( oe NS Se | 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


20 RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


This hut bearing the Duniop sign stands on a South Pacific isiand so 
isolated that a boat calls only once every three months. But communities 
everywhere demand Duniop products and so even in this remote piace 
there is a Duniop distributor. This depot is one of many hundreds, smaiil 
and large, covering the worid. Recent years have seen such an expansion 
of Duniop operations that today there are distributors in 140 countries, 
providing an increasing range of products and services. Wherever men 
bulld, mine, farm and travel, a Duniop distributor ie near at hand te 
supply their essential needs, 


D UNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 
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a fair swop 


Using plastics in place of more traditional materials is indeed a fair swop, 
for it brings advantage to the user. Pipe made from PVC 
which is rapidly supplanting metal pipe) is light in weight and tough, 
nde and never needs painting—clear advantages , 
1e n many other important fields——mining, | @ 
ling. packaging, furnishing—PVC is taking the 
f :such as rubber, leather, steel, w 1 : 
rexisting material for PV¢ ta better deal 
you get the best. 
} Ltd, a company in the Di 


Yul 


the great technical res 
ous. Along with other Dist 

Cellobond and Epok synthe 
Hycar synthetic rubbers 


ne 


rt in meeting modern needs 


Write for your copy of ‘The Geon Story — Everyman's Guide to PYC Plastics’ 


we 


ritish Geon Lid 


DISTILLERS PLASTICS GROUP 


HEAD OFFICE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY Lé& INDON Wl HYDE PARK 7221 


Dittillen Plaitics Aewe Breymaw 
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Machines 
that make life 
modern... 


The gramophone record, like many other sym- 
bols of the contemporary way of living, is made 
of plastics —- perhaps it was processed at some 
stage in its manufacture by Francis Shaw 

The Francis Shaw INTERMIX has a a : machinery. There is scarcely an aspect of 
world-wide reputation as a highly pea modern life in which plastics do not play a part 
efficient and economical internal : . «. they are light, strong, useful in the electrical 
mixer for natural and synthetic rub- industry, hygienic, colourful, proof against 
bers and plastics materials. {tis used water, rust, or corrosion. In fact, they can be 
to compound accurately the ingredi- m made with almost any property or combination 
ents of many rubber and plastics : of properties . .. they can be made or processed 
products, = if tar more efficiently with Francis Shaw machinery. 


rs 


Francis Shaw vubber and plastics machinery 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LTD MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
TELEGRAMS: “ CALENDER” MANCHESTER TELEPHONE : EAST 1313-8 TELEX: 66-957 
London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 «+ Phone: Abbey 3245 + Grams: Vibrate London + Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd - Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario: Phone: Nelson 4-2350 
Telegrams: Calender Burlington Ontario: Telex: Canada Calender Hamilton 021/662 
OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE worRrtso 





and when 
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i'm aman... 


It’s so exciting to be taken 
round a big engineering works. 
1 saw them making parts for 
buses, railcars, greenhouses, 
reirigerators, toys... 
I'm beginning to think that 
wherever 1 go and whatever 
1 do J shall always see things 
which start their life as cold rolled 


sections made in Birminehant 


hy Metal Sections Limited 
| 


s great fun working ‘her 


METAL SECTIONS LTD 


OLOBURY : 


The reputation of UAT has been rapidly built 
by the passengers’ recommendations and 
traditionally superb in-flight service makes UAT 
the discerning traveller's choice again 

and again. Now flying magnificent 

Douglas D.C.8 jetliners on its African routes, 
UAT offers faster, more direct flights 

in even greater comfort. Flying to sixty- 


ec destinations in eighteen African countries 


UAT serves AFRICA well ! 


BIRMINGHAM | 


FRENCH AIRLINES 


9 & 10a Berkeley Street, London, W.! 
GROsvenor 6681-5 3 
TILEUAT, PICCY, LONDON 


Telephone 
Telegrams 


32 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 


Telephone BlLAckfriars 7891.2 


176 Broad Street, Birmingham, |S 


Telephone M'Diaod 6721.2 
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Pak 


What you see /s the fruit for your dessert. But behind the attrac- 
tive end-product is the complex organization of @ big factory, 
with at least one problem solved by Burroughs. 


PLANNING FOR CANNING 


SMEDLEY’S LTD., OF WHYTELEAFE, SURREY 


have eight food freezing and canning factories in 
Great Britain. 


PROBLEM—to plan production and control the stocks 
of all varieties of canned and frozen foods held at 
factories and depots. 


SOLVED — with 7 Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines, 


METHOD — ‘stock’ and ‘Programme’ cards for every 
factory are compared with orders placed. Where stocks 
need replenishing, transfers can be made immediately 
between factories to meet commitments. 


RESULT —tne stock and production programme in 
each of the factories is immediately accessible from 
the Burroughs cards, giving greater flexibility in plan- 
ning production and distribution. 


SIMILAR PROBLEMS 
ARE BEING SOLVED EVERY DAY 
WITH BURROUGHS MACHINES 


2) Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
Lendon W.t Telephone : HYDe Park 9861 

Accounting Sales and Service fac ities from 56 centres in 
Greal Britain and Eire Manufacturing in Scotland 
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“Have vou heard the one about 
the DRAGON ?” 


(it's no fairy taie—but there's a wonderful moral to it!) 


For the all-important fuel elements of the DRAGON nuclear reactor, the 
only material with the necessary physical and chemical characteristics 
at the high temperatures involved is impermeable graphite. And we 
believe it is a fact that the only Company in all the O.E.E.C. countries 
(possibly in the world) that can supply a basic carbon in the 

required quality iss Morgans. The same grade is available commercially. 


The moral? Well, it really sticks out quite a long way; if you want 
carbon to do its job properly it must be the right grade— 

and if you want the right grade, go to Morgans. That is where their , 
specialist engineers have the edge; they do know carbon. 


This is indeed a carbon world, but one grade won't do everything. 
Send us details of your working conditions and we will do the rest. 


Morganite Carbon is widely used for: BEARINGS — GLAND 
withiceiinta CARBON RINGS —VANES—PISTON RINGS—SEALS and a hos! 


of other applications. 


THE CARBON DEPARTMENT 
THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LTD. 


Battersea Church Road, London, S W.11 
Battersea S822 
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The Priceless Extra 
of Experience 


TT FOR A MOMENT of the many 
choices we make in life which are 


determined by our confidence in some, 


body's experience, 


Choice in important things, like select- 
ing a doctor, lawyer, or an investment 
counselor. In even minor, everyday, 


personal problems, 


So deeply ingrained is this basis for 
choice in all our actions, it comes as no 
surprise when so many experienced 
travelers say that this is why, when they 
fly overseas, they put their trust in 


Pan American, 


For Pan Am is “The World’s Most Ex- 
perienced Airline”—in years of flying 
over the seven seas—in services to cate 
for you before you embark, on your 
flight, and when you land, All under the 
discipline of the world’s highest flight 


standards. 


A Pan American traveler is a confident 
traveler, reposing his trust in these 
years of experience in getting you from 
here to there —comfortably, depend- 


ably, serenely. 


It's a great experience to fly with ex- 


perience on Pan American, 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA... FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD .2, 


t 





her name is Fansima and she was born in 
what a smile looks like —- or anything else 
40”., of the 


the greatest 


In Morocco, until recently 


populatio uld expect to suffer the anguish of Trachoma 


single cause of blindness. One in five of the world’s population is 


affected by this cruel disease. It's as old as history Hippocrates pre- 
400 BC but it 
( yanamid’s Lederle Laboratories developed Aureomycin chlortetra- 
eycline that we looked like winning the fight. In the last few years the 
to 10”,, in Morocco 

ind mass treatment continues in Tunis, Egypt, Pakistan, Indo-China, 
Japan and other countries round the world. There'll be fewer blind 


thanks largely to this new antibiotic treatment, 


cribed for it in about Was not until scientists m 


ncidence of Trachoma has been cut from 40 


people every year now 
Cyanamid, leader in the tield of tetracycline broad-spectrum antibiotics, 
is one of the world’s largest and most advanced pharmaceutical and 
chemical Last Cyanamid devoted £9,292,745 to 


companies year 
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research the kind of research that saves eyesight, and lives. But 
there is another side. Thirteen years of hard work and £5,000,000 
have been spent in a pioneering effort to find an effective live virus 
Polio vaccine which can be taken by mouth, and yet Cyanamid remains 
product on the market. Another £2,500,000 has been 
invested in the search for a cure for Cancer, without finding it. The 
search continues. Cyanamid is dedicated to the fight against disease 

in human beings, in animals, in agriculture. 


without a 


in this and in a thousand other ways 


SERVES BRITAIN 
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Great Expectations 


HE biggest among the many burdens now taken up by the new President 
of the United States may be the burden of great expectations. No new 
President perhaps has been so heralded. Franklin Roosevelt was, to Mr 
Lippmann, “a pleasant man who, without any qualifications for the office, would 
very much like to be President.” The greatest of them all, Abraham Lincoln, 
was ill known, ill at ease and even ridiculed when he went to the White House 
almost a hundred years ago. It is not said yet that President Kennedy is a great 
man; but it is said confidently by all who follow him that he will be a great 
President. 

Certainly this remarkable young man has shown, in his speeches and by his 
choice of ministers, that he has a very precise and positive conception of the 
duties of the presidential office. “ Many great and gifted statesmen,” Dr J. H. 
Plumb has written, “ have not had the confidence, the absolute certainty of their 
ability to rule, without which achievement is corrupted by doubt "; Mr Kennedy, 
like Walpole, does not lack this. Lincoln and Roosevelt were each called to 
grapple at once with crisis, one with civil war and the other with civil collapse. 
President Kennedy and his advisers are convinced that, faced now instead with 
the unceasing twentieth century challenge of communist practice, of new forms 
of nationalism and of a technological revolution, the task of presidential leader- 
ship is to prevent crisis by anticipating it. The key word in their definition of 
good government is “ intelligence,” in both its senses: the capacity both to sort 
out and identify the real problems at hand and ahead and to select from the pos- 
sible solutions those that, singly and together, seem most likely to work. 

The President himself, therefore, has a double duty. One is to pick the men 
and settle the methods to provide this intelligent government; hence the skilful 
blend of trained brains and practised public servants in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion (to call the new men “ intellectuals” is to blur the peculiar quality of the 
President's careful choices). The other duty, since the White House is to be 
the focus of responsibility and the source of inspiration, is the crucial democratic 
task of putting the problems candidly to the American people, setting out plainly 
for them (and for their parochial representatives in Congress) what the alterna- 
tive courses are, and persuading them where the vital interests of the United 
States, and of its friends in the world, in fact lie. “We have had,” Professor 
W. W. Rostow says in his book “ The United States in the World Arena” (now 
distributed here by Hamish Hamilton), “ no Lincoln to pose clearly to Americans 
the nature of the nation’s moral dilemma.” 

All this is a blunt declaration of independence from the methods of President 
Eisenhower's two terms. The retiring President was, in peace as in the wartime 
alliance, above all a conciliator, as well as a devoted patriot ; he was, as President, 
a chairman. The claim of the Kennedy men is that thé President of the United 
States and leader of the West must be much more than that: not just an honest 
broker among “ bureaucratic chieftains ” (to quote Professor Rostow again), but 
the fount himself of new thought and of fresh alternatives for domestic and 
diplomatic policy. It is a task of communication as well as of, essentially, initia- 
tive and decision; it is as a political leader, calculating the practical odds, that 
President Kennedy presents himself. 

The change that is promised is in purposiveness, rather than in purpose ; even 
an American election alters neither the facts of power in the world nor the facts 
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of politics or of economics in the United States itself. The 
famous “new frontier” is rather a new and better map, 
with the destinations of policy and the routes towards them 
much more clearly marked. Mr Kennedy's indictment of the 
* ultimate sin ” of leadership is the same as Mr Acheson's : 


By representing that all is done which needs to be done, it 
denics to us the knowledge that we are called to great action. 


Mr Acheson, who has been one of the President's main con- 
sultants in the making of the new Administration, believes 
as much as Mr Dulles did in the imperative need to maintain 
the strength and staying power of the*western peoples against 
the constant communist erosion. Mr Kennedy believes, too, 
in giving a newly assured place to the requirements of social 
investment, as well as those of national security, in the distri- 
bution of America’s resources. The offer is not of easy 
panaceas ; it is rather of more strenuous days, and even of 
sacrifices, 


HAT the new President has demanded is whether the 
holding operation of his predecessor against world com- 
munism and against domestic inflation can be at all sufficient 
to serve the proper purposes of his great, rich, free and enter- 
prising country. Every country’s power and influence spring 
solely from its own national performance; and articles on pages 


269 and 2§2 show that there is amply enough in the present - 


halting state of the American economy and the predicament of 
the dollar to test the President’s picked men straightaway. It 
is one thing to know that the American goal must be to enlarge 
the resources available for world defence, world development 
ind American welfare, as well as consumption 5 it is another to 
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achieve, without more troubles for the dollar, the continuity of 
employment and output and the higher rate of growth that will 
be required. The test of this week’s great inaugural expecta- 
tions begins, like charity, at home—and at once. (It is a test, 
too, of the will and collective wisdom of those abroad who 
should be America’s good and grateful friends.) 

At least it can be said that Mr Kennedy comes prepared, 
with his aides, for this and the other harsh tests of his leader- 
ship. And he comes as, frankly, a politician, who recognises 
the primacy of politics in all these transactions, whether 
economic or diplomatic. He has three coalitions to stimulate 
and persuade ; the coalition that is called the Democratic party, 
the coalition of like-minded men in Congress across American 
party frontiers and the coalition of the western allies—as well 
as the sprawling caravan of all the free peoples. All these the 
President has to manage to keep with him in the long march 
towards peace by disarmament and prosperity by co-operation 
in expansion. 

Exactly two years ago, introducing a review of American 
foreign policy, The Economist asked: 

Now that the postwar period is over, is the world entering on 

a period of stability, or on a new prewar period ? It is possible 

that the next ten years will be neither of these, but a time of 

change and confusion in which the big powers are powerless 

either to make war or to achieve their objectives by other means. 
President Kennedy starts out on his high and high-minded 
adventure pledged to seek a better end than this. He will need, 
as well as his brave essay in thought-out leadership, sometimes 
the intuitive personal flair of Roosevelt, sometimes the warm 
downright sense of Truman and, often, the patient humility 
of Lincoln. Then, indeed, many hopes may be fulfilled. 


The Short and the Long of It 


‘Thursday’s easing of hire purchase restrictions is the right step to 


take in the short term. 


But now is the time to do more painful 


thinking about long-term policy as well 


HE easing of hire purchase restrictions cannot have 
been an entirely easy decision for the Government to 
take. When Mr Macmillan and Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
met to discuss economic policy last weekend, the working 
paper before them ought to have read somewhat as follows. 
Last year Britain ran into balance of payments difficulues : 
partly for two short-term reasons (high imports at a 
tume when industry was adding considerably to its stocks, 
and below-average exports during a period of minor world 
recession); and partly because of the long-term failure of our 
exporters to show Germanic qualities of drive. We escaped 
from the sterling crisis that might normally have been asso- 
ciated with these difficulties largely because high interest rates 
attracted investment funds to London, especially from the 
United States. Towards the end of the year, in order to be 
nice to the Americans, Britain put Bank rate down but kept 
hire purchase restrictions on. Because the foreign exchange 
position was still precarious, and because by then a minor 
recession had slowed down demand on the home market as well 
as demand abroad, it would have been more convenient for us 
to have done things the other way round. 


By the end of December, the drop in Bank rate seemed to , 
have stopped the net inflow of foreign investment money 
which had previously covered Britatn’s current deficit. Indeed, 
the authorities have plainly felt more than a little worried 
about this, which may be re reason why the Government 
broker in eariy January allowed gilt-edged prices to fall; we 
are now in the strange position that long-term interest rates 
under a § per cent Bank rate are higher than they ever were 
under a 6 per cent Bank rate, so that to some extent the 
authorities have deliberately rendered the reductions in Bank 
rate nugatory. Meanwhile, however, the trend towards the 
under-utilisation of resources in some industries, especially 
motors, has increased. The question to be decided was 
whether to take some small action to correct this, or whether 
to pay most attention to the balance-of-payments position. 

The hard-faced and masochistic thing to do would have 
been to keep on the hire-purchase restrictions—as well as 
keeping up interest rates and preparing to introduce a generally 
stern budget, in order to help squeeze price inflation out of 
the economy and to try to make up for any slackening of the 
capital inflow by improving the balance of payments on current 
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account. Part of the idea would have been to let industries 
know that they must respond to drops in their domestic market 
by searching for new markets abroad ; another part would 
have been to enable some industries that might be able to 
expand exports to have a pool of unemployed labour on which 
to draw in order to undertake such expansion. Some pro- 
fessional economists have been advocating such a policy, but 
with Thursday’s small slap Mr Macmillan has, in some 
measure, opposed them. Probably he is right. If domestic 
demand were allowed to drop back further now, by far the 
greater part of that cut would show up in an increase in short- 
time working, and very little indeed of it in an increase in 
exports. 

In any case, the short-term factors that have brought us 
into balance of payments difficulties—restocking at home, and 
minor recession abroad—may be coming to an end. It is the 
long-term lack of drive within the economy that really needs 
to be tackled now; the difficulty is that we have to tackle 
it from a position where our weakness in external payments 
and the threat of recurring price inflation limit the Govern- 
ment’s scope for manceuvre. After the easing of hire purchase 
restrictions, the scope for further activity in the budget is 
somewhat reduced. We now need to inject new bursts 
of energy and high production into the system, but cannot 
afford to do so simply by letting into it an inflationary injec- 
tion of net new demand. So Mr Macmillan and Mr Lloyd 
would have been wise last weekend to agree on two guiding 


rules: ‘ 


(1) Any new money devoted to increasing incentives and energy 
may have to be largely balanced this year by the withdrawal of 
some money from other things; and 

(2) Any measures designed to allow resources to be more fully 
used in high productivity industries, which seem likely to have 
an expansive future, should be accompanied by measures 
designed to allow resources to be brutally shaken free from 
low-productivity industries, which seem likely to have a depressed 
future. 


HE signs are that the Conservative government is prepar- 
T ing to do something about point (1). It looks as if the 
next budget may include some reductions in direct taxation 
balanced either by some increases in indirect taxation or by 
heavier charges on the consumer for enjoyment of govern- 


ment welfare services. But there is no sign at all that the 
’ Government is ready to adopt point (2): to devise its policies 
in a way that will allow resources to be released from industries 
and areas which have every prospect of decline in order the 
better to favour industries with a long-term prospect of growth. 
While social welfare considerations are wisely being relegated 
to a less dominant place in determining policies towards 
affluent consumers and taxpayers, they are quite illogically 
being allowed an even bigger place in determining policies 
towards individual industries. 

If anybody doubts this, he should ask himself one test ques- 
tion this week. Which should a planner have preferred: to 
squeeze resources out of the motor industry or out of the 
fishing industry? Motor manufacturing is a high productivity 
industry, which is obviously going to see an increase in 
demand for its products both at home and abroad in the next 
decade or two, and in which both workers and capital can 
earn high returns. The prospects of the fishing industry, to 
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which a representative committee has just recommended that 
the Government should give a new subsidy, are scrutinised 
in the following article. It should be read by anybody 
who still wonders why it is that Britain's total industrial 
structure never quite seems to manage to get into fully com- 
petitive trim, 


Fishy Case 


© the brutal-minded economist, three points stand out 
| about the British fishing industry, on which the Fleck 
committee (Cmnd 1266) reported last week-end. 
First, it seems likely to experience a continuing decline in 
demand for its products. The average Briton already eats 
15 per cent less fish than before the war, although he still 
eats more than the average American or than some Europeans ; 
all the signs are that as a country grows richer, its working 
classes eat less fish. The kipper for tea gives place to a more 
expensive repast, the fish and chip shop to the Wimpy Bar ; 
this is part of the pattern of social progress in our time. 

Secondly, fishing is an industry which nowadays tends to 
be profitable mainly in the hardier and lower-wage countries. 
The British distant water fleet, which at present operates with- 
out a subsidy, has for some time been running at a loss ; the 
British worker naturally demands high earnings to compen- 
sate for the discomforts of trawler life (indeed a skipper on 
a Grimsby trawler expects earnings of over {100 a week while 
at sea, and a deck-hand over £23 a week). This is one reason 
why British fish prices have increased by more than any of 
the other nine sub-groups in the food price index since 1954. 

The inshore, near and middle water sections of the British 
fishing fleet have been subsidised since 1950 ; originally the 
subsidy was introduced for a strictly limited period and with 
strictly limited objectives, but since then (as is usual with anv 
British subsidy) its temporal limits have been extended and its 
scope increased. Even so, by 1957 the subsidised parts of the 
English fleet, whose accounts were scrutinised by the Fleck 
committee, were making a loss. Interestingly—since Scot- 
land’s is a lower-wage and less developed economy than 
England’s—all the Scottish sections scrutinised were still 
making a small profit in 1957, although. not as large a one 
as the £628,000 annual subsidy which they by then received. 
But as life in Scotland grows even slightly more comfortable 
it is obvious that the profitability of its fishing may decline. 
Competition from lower-waged countries, even from some 
that are very far afield, is likely to increase—witness the recent 
“enormous expansion in Peruvian fishmeal production,” of 
which the Fleck committee complains. 

Thirdly, all sections of the British fishing industry have 
recently been hit by ah extraordinary succession of possibly 
irreversible pieces of bad luck. The herring fleet is suffering 
because herrings seem to have deserted Britain’s shores. The 
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of politics or of economics in the United States itself. The 
fambdus “new frontier” is rather a new and better map, 
with the destinations of policy and the routes towards them 
much more clearly marked. Mr Kennedy’s indictment of the 
‘* ultimate sin?’ of leadership is the same as Mr Acheson's : 


By representing that all is done which needs to be done, it 


denies to us the knowledge that we are called to great action. 

Mr Acheson, who has been one of the President’s main con- 
sultants in the making of the new Administration, believes 
as*much as Mr Dulles did in the imperative need to maintain 
the strength and staying power of the western peoples against 
the constant communist erosion. Mr Kennedy believes, too, 
in giving a newly assured place to the requirements of social 
investment, as well as those of national security, in the distri- 
bution of America’s resources. The offer is not of easy 
panaceas ; it is rather of more strenuous days, and even of 
sacrifices, 


HAT the new President has demanded is whether the 

holding operation of his predecessor against world com- 
munism and against domestic inflation can be at al) sufficient 
to serve the proper purposes of his great, rich, free and enter- 
prising country. Every country’s power and influence spring 
solely from its own national performance; and articles on pages 
269 and 252 show that there is amply enough in the present 
halting state of the American economy and the predicament of 
the dollar to test the President’s picked men straightaway. It 
is one thing to know that the American goal must be to enlarge 
the resources available for world defence, world development 
ind American welfare, as well as consumption ; it is another to 
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achieve, without more troubles for the dollar, the continuity of 
employment and output and the higher rate of growth that will 
be required. The test of this week's great inaugural expecta- 
tions begins, like charity, at home—and at once. (It is a test, 
too, of the will and collective wisdom of those abroad who 
should be America’s good and grateful friends.) 

At least it can be said that Mr Kennedy comes prepared, 
with his aides, for this and the other harsh tests of his leader- 
ship. And he comes as, frankly, a politician, who recognises 
the primacy of politics in all these transactions, whether 


| economic or diplomatic. He has three coalitions to. stimulate 


and persuade ; the coalition that is called the Democratic party, 
the coalition of like-minded men in Congress across American 
party frontiers and the coalition of the western allies—as well 
as the sprawling caravan of all the free peoples. All these the 
President has to manage to keep with him in the long march 
towards peace by disarmament and prosperity by co-operation 
in expansion. 

Exactly two: years ago, introducing a review of American 
foreign policy, The Economist asked : 

Now that the postwar period is over, is the world entering on 

a period of stability, or on a new prewar period ? It is possible 

that the next ten years will be neither of these, but a time of 

change and confusion in which the big powers are powerless 

either to make war or to achieve their objectives by other means. 
President Kennedy starts out on his high and high-minded 
adventure pledged to seck a better end than this. He will need, 
as well as his brave essay in thought-out leadership, sometimes 
the intuitive personal flatr of Roosevelt, sometimes the warm 
downright sense of Truman and, often, the patient humility 
of Lincoln, Then, indeed, many hopes may be fulfilled, 


The Short and the Long of It 


Thursday’s easing of hire purchase restrictions is the right step to 
take in the short term. 


But now is the time to do more painful 


thinking about long-term policy as well 


HE casing of hire purchase restrictions — have 
been an entirely easy decision for theyGovd¢rnment to 
take. When Mr Macmillan and Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
met to discuss economic policy last weekend, the working 
paper before them ought to have read somewhat as follows. 
Last year Britain ran into balance of payments difficulties: 
partly for two short-term reasons (high imports at a 
time when industry was adding considerably to its stocks, 
and below-average exports during a period of minor world 
recession); and partly because of the long-term failure of our 
exporters to show Germanic qualities of drive. We escaped 
from the sterling crisis that might normally have been asso- 
ciated with these difficulties largely because high interest rates 
attracted investment funds to London, especially from the 
United States. Towards the end of the year, in order to be 
nice to the Americans, Britain put Bank rate down but kept 
hire purchase restrictions on. Because the foreign exchange 
position was still precarious, and because by then a minor 
recession had slowed down demand on the home market as well 
as demand abroad, it would have been more convenient for us 
to have done things the other way round. 


By the end of December, the drop in Bank rate seemed to 
have stopped the net inflow of foreign investment money 
which had previously covered Britatn’s current deficit. Indeed, 
the authorities have plainly felt more than a little worried 
about this, which may be one reason why the Government 
broker in early January allowed gilt-edged prices to fall; we 
are now in the strange position that long-term interest rates 
under a § per cent Bank rate are higher than they ever were 
under a 6 per cent Bank rate, so that to some extent the 
authorities have deliberately rendered the reductions in Bank 
tate nugatory. Meanwhile, however, the trend towards the 
under-utilisation of resources in some industries, especially 
motors, has increased. The question to be decided was 
whether to take some small action to correct this, or whether 
tO pay most attention to the balance-of-payments position. 

The hard-faced and masochistic thing to do would have 
been to keep on the hire-purchase restrictions—as well as 
keeping up interest rates and preparing to introduce a generally 
stern budget, in order to help squeeze price inflation out of 
the economy and to try to make up for any slackening of the 
capital inflow by improving the balance of payments on current 
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account. Part of the idea would have been to let industries 
know that they must respond to drops in their domestic market 
by searching for new markets abroad ; another part would 
have been to enable some industries that might be able to 
expand exports to have a pool of unemployed labour on which 
to draw in order to undertake such expansion. Some pro- 
fessional economists have been advocating such a policy, but 
with Thursday's small slap Mr Macmillan has, in some 
measure, opposed them. Probably he is right. If domestic 
demand were allowed to drop back further now, by far the 
greater part of that cut would show up in an increase in short- 
tuume working, and very little indeed of it in an increase in 
exports. 

In any case, the short-term factors that have brought us 
into balance of payments difficulties—restocking at home, and 
minor recession abroad—may be coming to an end. It is the 
long-term lack of drive within the economy that really needs 
to be tackled now; the difficulty is that we have to tackle 
it from a position where our weakness in external payments 
and the threat of recurring price inflation limit the Govern- 
ment’s scope for manauvre. After the easing of hire purchase 
restrictions, the scope for further activity in the budget is 
somewhat reduced. We now need to inject new bursts 
of energy and high production into the system, but cannot 
afford to do so simply by letting into it an inflationary injec- 
tion of net new demand. So Mr Macmillan and Mr Lloyd 
would have been wise last weekend to agre¢ on two guiding 


rules: , 


(1) Any new money devoted to increasing incentives and energy 
may have to be largely balanced this year by the withdrawal of 
some money from other things; and 

(2) Any measures designed to allow resources to be more fully 
used in high productivity industries, which seem likely to have 
an expansive future, should be accompanied by measures 
designed to allow resources to be brutally shaken free from 


low-productivity industries, which seem likely to have a depressed 
future, 


HE signs are that the Conservative government is prepar- 
oe to do something about point (1). It looks as if the 
next budget may include some reductions in direct taxation 
balanced either by some increases in indirect taxation or by 
heavier charges on the consumer for enjoyment of govern- 


ment welfare services. But there is no sign at all that the 
Government is ready to adopt point (2): to devise its policies 
in a way that will allow resources to be released from industries 
and areas which have every prospect of decline in order the 
better to favour industries with a long-term prospect of growth. 
While social welfare considerations are wisely being relegated 
to a less dominant place in determining policies towards 
affluent consumers and taxpayers, they are quite illogically 
being allowed an even bigger place in determining policies 
towards individual industries. 

If anybody doubts this, he should ask himself one test ques- 
tion this week. Which should a planner have preferred: to 
squeeze resources out, of the motor industry or out of the 
fishing industry? Motor manufacturing is a high productivity 
industry, which is obviously going to see an increase in 
demand for its products both at home and abroad in the next 
decade or two, and in which both workers and capital can 
earn high returns. The prospects of the fishing industry, to 
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which a representative committee has just recommended that 
the Government should give a new subsidy, are scrutinised 
in the following article. It should be read by anybody 
who still wonders why it is that Britain’s total industrial 
structure never quite seems to manage to get into fully com- 
petitive trim. 


Fishy Case 


© the brutal-minded economist, three points stand’ out 
about the British fishing industry, on which the Fleck 
committee (Cmnd 1266) reported last week-end. 
First, it seems likely to experience ‘a continuing decline in 
demand for its products. The average Briton already cats 
1§ per cent less fish than before the war, although he still 
eats more than the average American or than some Europeans ; 
all the signs are that as a country grows richer, its working 
classes eat less fish, The kipper for tea gives place to a more 
expensive repast, the fish and chip shop to the Wimpy Bar ; 
this is part of the pattern of social progress in our time. 
Secondly, fishing is an industry which nowadays tends to 
be profitable mainly in the hardier and lower-wage countries. 
The British distant water fleet, which at present operates with- 
out a subsidy, has for some time been running at a loss ; the 
British worker naturally demands high earnings to compen- 
sate for the discomforts of trawler life (indeed a skipper on 
a Grimsby trawler expects earnings of over £100 a week while 
at sea, and a deck-hand over £23 a week). This is one reason 
why British fish prices have increased by more than any of 
the other nine sub-groups in the food price index since 1954. 
The inshore, near and middle water sections of the British 
fishing fleet have been subsidised since 1950 ; originally the 
subsidy was introduced for a strictly limited period and with 
strictly limited objectives, but since then (as is usual with any 
British subsidy) its temporal limits have been extended and its 
scope increased. , Even so, by 1957 the subsidised parts of the 
English fleet, whose accounts were scrutinised by the Fleck 
committee, were making a loss. Interestingly—since Scot- 
land’s is a lower-wage and less developed economy than 
England’s—all the Scottish sections scrutinised were still 
making a small profit in 1957, although not as large a one 
as the {£628,000 annual subsidy which they by then received. 
But as life in Scotland grows even slightly more comfortable 
it is obvious that the profitability of its fishing may decline. 
Competition from lower-waged countries, even from some 
that are very far afield, is likely to increase—witness the recent 
“enormous expansion in Peruvian fishmeal production,” of 
which the Fleck committee complains. 


Thirdly, all sections of the British fishing industry have 
recently been hit by an extraordinary succession of possibly 
irreversible pieces of bad luck. The herring fleet is suffering 
because herrings seem to have deserted Britain’s shores. The 
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near water fleet is engaged in increasingly arduous competi- 
tion with the vessels of other nations for a share of the heavily 
fished stocks of the North Sea; and under the rules of the 
European Free Trade Association the 10 per cent tariff on 
imports of fish from Norway, Denmark and Portugal is meant 
to be reduced and eventually removed. The distant and 
middle water fleets are threatened with exclusion from some 
of their best grounds—as Iceland, Norway and others extend 
their territorial limits. 


It will be argued that most of these misfortunes might be 
mitigated by heavy new investment. No doubt, some could 
be. Many (not all) modern near-water vessels make a small 
profit, although most old-fashioned ones make a large loss. 
The distant water fleet might recover from the setback of 
the Iceland cod war if it re-fitted with an entirely new (and 
very expensive) type of vessel equipped for freezing fish at 
sea ; if it took these vessels out into deeper waters or to the 
coasts of Labrador ; and if it could persuade a large part of 
the British public to acquire a taste for eating redfish and 
tunny. Some firms which still make a sizeable profit from 
the distribution or processing of fish are ready to invest in 
these by-no-means-hopeless ventures—in much the same way 
as Britain’s once profitable cinemas started to invest 
desperately.in unprofitable film-making some years before 
cinemas themselves had to begin to close down. Everybody 
will wish them more luck than the cinemas had, but few private, 
investors would wish to bet heavily on their success. 


these circurastances, the Government must choose one of 
two courses. Either, first, it must put up taxpayers’ money 
to finance the investment which the private capital market 
does not regard as a good enough economic bet to finance 
itself; or secondly, it must permit a process of brutal economic 
decline. The policy of taxpayers’ bounty would involve not 
merely extending the existing subsidies for near-water fishing 
which under present legislation are due to end in 1963), but 
extending them to distant water vessels as well. The policy 
of brutal logic would involve allowing the industry to contract 
to the much smaller size which the market at present suggests 
is going to be economic for it; although in this case there 
might be an argument for'a once-for-all public subvention for 
severance payments to some masters and men, and certainly 
the services of the Ministry of Labour should be stepped up 
in Grimsby, Hull, Fleetwood, Aberdeen, Lowestoft and the 
other fishing towns to help displaced workers make the (not 
always very lengthy) journeys necessary to find new jobs. 

In the prevailing atmosphere of treating industries like 
social welfare organisations it always seemed likely that the 
Government would plump for the first of these policies, and 
this became virtually certain when the matter was referred to a 
committee. The Fleck committee has now issued the report 
that was expected of it. “For social and possibly strategic 
reasons ” the committee recommends that the aim should be 
to maintain.the industry “ at approximately the catching power 
necessary té maintain the current level of supplies for the next 
ten years at least” ; to this end all vessels should be given 
the same degree of subsidy indiscriminately. There is a 
polite pretence that the subsidy might be wound up after 
ten years, but the committee itself does not really believe this. 

The members of the committee argue that fish is a source 
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of “ first-class protein” in the national diet; that ‘the industry 
provides employment in areas which offer few alternative ways 
of earning a living (i.e., it is intolerable that people should be 
obliged to move from depressed Lowestoft to booming 
Ipswich) ; that fishermen make up a labour reserve for the 
Navy and the lifeboat service; and that, as agricultural pro- 
ducts are subsidised, it is only fair that fish should be too. 
They explain that if the industry were reduced “to a barely 
economic level in the sense of one at which it can hope to pay 
its way within a few years,” this would present the risk of a 
substantial fall in supplies of the better quality British fish 
and of a rise in fish prices; here the committee seems 
to make the egrégious error of assuming that by locking 
up resources in uneconomic industries (at the taxpayers’ 
expense) you can keep down the general cost of living because 
oversupply may then hold down the price of that one particu- 
lar thing. Somewhat illogically, however, the report then 
appears to accept the principle of the industry's restrictive 
minimum prices schemes, which fishermen had feared might 
be banned by the Restrictive Trade Practices Court. The 
committee agrees that these practices have kept “ first-hand 
fish prices higher and more stable than they would otherwise 
have been,” but seems to assume that this may be justifiable 
if it keeps some private capital in the industry. 


When this report is debated in Parliament, what objections 
will be raised to it ? One's guess is that the main objection 
will be to the one sound principle in it—namely that any 
operational subsidies should be given at the same rate for all 
classes of vessel ; hitherto operational subsidies have varied in 
accordance with need, which has meant that the most ineffi- 
cient forms of fishing have been given the greatest help in 
staying alive, while now the big concerns are likely to get 
more help than the smaller ones. What is much less likely is 
that many voices will be raised in Parliament to propound the 
original idea that no subsidies should be given to any fishing 
vessels at all after 1963; it will be said that anybody who 
suggests this must be cruelly out of sympathy with fisher 
folk. 

Yet has nobody in this country really noticed, from 
such cases as Lancashire cotton, how much more depressing 
life always looks in towns that are kept barely alive by continu- 
ing subsidy than it does in boom towns that are sometimes 
only twenty miles away ? Has this Conservative Government 
really not realised, from such cases as motor manufacture, that 
it is having to impose artificial market restraints at Britain's 
potential points of growth because it will not allow natural 
market forces to shake resources free from Britain’s points of 
manifest decline ? The right recipe for a trading nation is 
carefully to adjust its sails to catch the full driving force of 
each free and fair wind of economic change. The present 
and chosen policy of the British people is to concentrate on 
tempering that wind to each shorn lamb. 
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Black Man’s Burden 


Events in the Congo move on, presenting the West with a challenge 
which it has yet to find any way of facing 


[ Jis*hard to the tallest Congolese leader, Mr Lumumba 
is hard to hide. Since Colonel Mobutu put him in 
prison on December 1st, his support both inside and 

outside the Congo has grown. On Tuesday the former prime 

minister was taken from his cell at Thysville and put into 
another at Elisabethville, capital of that part of Katanga which 
has not been invaded by Lumumbist soldiers. The move 
will almost certainly be interpreted by the pro-Lumumba 

Africans and Arabs who met at Casablanca three weeks ago 

as evidence of a conspiracy between President Tshombe of 

Katanga and Colonel Mobutu, with President Kasavubu as 

broker, and the support of western “ imperialists and colonial- 

ists." In fact, it seems to amount to a confession that the 
colonel’s hold on his troops at Thysville is now very tenuous. 

The Lumumbists are setting the pace at present. Not only 
has Mr Gizenga established Mr Lumumba’s headquarters at 
Stanleyville, in Eastern Province—where, according to some 
reports, a limited quantity of military supplies has been flown 
in from Cairo ; Mr Lumumba’s former minister of informa- 
tion, Mr Kashamura, now also controls Bukavu, capital of 
Kivu Province ; and three weeks ago his soldiers repulsed a 
raid launched by Colonel Mobutu’s men through the Belgian 
trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi. South-west of Kivu, in 
north Kasai, live Mr Lumumba’s own tribe, the Batetela, who 
are unlikely to repel any of Mr Gizenga’s soldiers who may 
reach them. Colonel Mobutu fears that Mr Gizenga will 
invade Equator Province, and he has sent two platoons to 
protect it. Meanwhile about 600 Lumumbist troops have 
entered northern Katanga, where they have proclaimed a new 
province—“ Lualaba,” with Manono as capital. 

The newly-Lumumbist parts of the Congo correspond 
roughly to the area which voted for Mr Lumumba’s party 
in the parliamentary elections in May. This area comprises 
most of the eastern half of the Congo, with the exception of 
southern Katanga. It is an area where Swahili is the lingua 
franca, as it is throughout British East Africa. The East and 
Central African nationalist leaders, most of whom are likely 
to be in the forefront of affairs in independent states within 
the next few years, have all repeatedly proclaimed their 
support for Mr Lumumba. 

These men are Mr Lumumba’s men because of their 
passionate belief in pan-Africanism, a bundle of slogans which 
has not yet formed itself into any sort of political philosophy. 
No one is yet able to predict with certainty the future course 
of pan-Africanist thinking ; at its most basic, it represents the 
black man’s desire to assert himself by being allowed to make 
his own mistakes. But the Congo crisis has produced some 
common tactics among the pan-Africanists. Two wecks 
ago, at Casablanca, the most powerful of them—Presidents 
Nkrumah, Touré, and Keita—joined with President Nasser 
and King Mohammed V in threatening to withdraw their 
forces from the United Nations command in the Congo if 
Mr Lumumba is not restored to power. This would mean 
a loss of about 6,000 men to the UN force ; catried further, 
the threat could lead to an invasion of the Congo 


by Arab-African forces under a pan-African command. 

These are the “ extremists " of Africa. The twelve French- 
speaking African states who number themselves among the 
“ moderates ” have, with one exception (Senegal), no men 
in the Congo and no representatives on the UN conciliation 
pi are which has arrived in Leopoldville. Partly in pique 

is and largely in support of one of their number—the 
Abbé Fulbert Youlou—they have declared themselves against 
Mr Lumumba and in favour of President Kasavubu. The 
Abbé is president of the Congo whose capital is Brazzaville : 
his support for President Kasavubu is at least partly based 
on the desire of both men to form a united Bakongo tribal 
state. 

The African country that has said least about the Congo 
is, however, perhaps the most important of them all. Every 
sixth man in Africa is a Nigerian. The Nigerians are usually 
counted among the “ moderates ” of the continent ; but there 
is no more affinity between them and the African states of 
French expression than there is between them and the African 
states associated with Ghana. But the governor-general of 
Nigeria, Dr Azikiwe, is one of the fathers of pan-Africanism ; 
so is the leader of the Nigerian opposition. Too careful, 
perhaps too sensible, to give outright support to Mr Lumumba, 
the Nigerians would nevertheless surprise many people if 
they turned out, in the long run, to be strongly against the 
pan-African spirit. Their anti-communism can be depended 
upon ; their “ moderation ” in other contexts cannot, 


Vw. suspicion of Mr Lumumba has arisen mainly 
(apart from his erratic personality) from his tendency 
to lean heavily on Russian and Chinese support when he was 


in power. There are few Lumumba men in Washington or 
London, none in Brussels. But the reasons for which the 
Belgians have given help to Mr Tshombe in Katanga are not 
the same reasons as those that have led American advice to 
be passed on to Colonel Mobutu, or the western delegates 
in New York to help President Kasavubu into his seat 
at the United Nations. The common factor is the merely 
negative one of opposition to Mr Lumumba. The inadequacy 
of this negative approach is now showing itself. 

American newspapers have expressed horror at the waning 
power of Colonel Mobutu, a weak strong man ; and President 
Kasavubu has been persuaded by Mr Tshombe to postpone 
his projected round-table conference of Congolese leaders 
until February—and to hold it in Elisabethville, a choice of 
location that surely damns it in advance. The time has come 
for the western powers to decide whether to go on shouting 
from the sidelines for the non-Lumumbists among the Congo 
leaders, or to accede to Mr Hammarskjéld’s request to with- 
draw all support for any single faction in the Congo and 
put their influence behind the United Nations. 

It is in the Congo that the West must find its policy for 
Africa: the situation is likely to be repeated, with variations, 
in the years to come. If the West’s mistakes in the Far 
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Belgium after the Storm 


f hough the Belgian strikes are coming to an end, 


the maladies that caused them have still to be cured 


rTeR four weeks of national crisis, most of Belgium’ 


strikers have at last returned to work The near 
exhaustion of umion funds, and the spreading realisation 

that the strike is costing the country a great deal more than 
ould gain for anyone, have brought all but a few pockets 

f heavy-industry militants back to their jobs. In the port of 
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This partial truce has by no means solved the deep prob 
lems that have been brought out of the cupboard to give 
Belgium such unaccustomed prominence in the headlines 
lo the outsider the most startling feature of the upheavals 
of the past four weeks has been the attack on the very structure 
of the Belgian state The cries of the Walloon separatists 
have become more moderate as violence has diced down. But 
the Socialist party, responding to the bitter feelings in the 
outh, has now formally put forward demands for greater 
Whatever 


ultimately to, Belgium’s finances, the struggle has 


regional autonomy, at least in cconomic affairs 
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Be world has been reminded that the Igian nation has 


not got the deep national roots of Holland, France or 
Britain, Carved out 130 vears ago from the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, Belgium has been an economic and financial unit, 
ind a kingdom, but it has never been bound together by 
national sentiments or institutions comparable in strength to 
those of Holland. Culturally it has looked to France ; politic 
ily, more often than not, to Britain. It has survived two world 
wars without discredit, but the second produced the deep 
division about the monarchy which brought about the abdica 
tion of King Leopold and the accession of King Baudouin 
The crisis of the last few weeks has tested a fabnc thar has 
never been strong 
As it has turned out, the fabric has survived, and this time 
the monarchy has come through with its reputanon modestly 
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discretion and nice constitutional sense. But Belgium's future 
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the balance of payments, forcing the budget into deficit, and 
bringing the shares of the Union Miniére crashing down ; 
action of some kind was forced on the Eyskens government. 
But the trouble that then exploded had been brewing long 
before. 

One symptom has been the long crisis of the coal industry, 
whose marginal pits, after living for years on aid from the 
European Coal and Steel Community, are at last closing down. 
Other ageing industries—textiles and the older branches of 
engineering—have also been contracting ; new industries have 
been few and far between. Unemployment has been high, 
particularly in the south where the older heavy industries are 
concentrated. 

Beneath the symptoms lies the malady of slow economic 
growth. In the first post-war years Belgium, less destroyed 
than other parts of Europe, recovered rapidly and lived well. 
Wages, the lowest in north-west Europe in 1938, were among 
the highest by 1953. In a Europe that was still struggling 
to its feet, hard work and the characteristic Belgian nose for 
a profit restored normality with remarkable speed. But since 
1950 Belgium has in some measure been living on its fat, 
and not sharing the impetuous rate of investment and growth 
of Europe generally. Between 1948 and 1959 the gross 
national product grew by a mere 38 per cent, compared with 
70 per cent in western Europe as a whole. 

In its rate of investment Belgium usually ties with Britain 
for last place in the European league. The parallel with 
Britain and the contrast with the more dynamic continental 
countries are indeed striking. No disaster shocked Belgium, 
as it shocked Germany, Holland and Italy, into a new 
dynamism and a new postwar expansion. 

A country whose economy is enjoying swift expansion can 
absorb a shock like the loss of the Congo with relative case. 
One where wages are levelling off, and whole regions are 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


The Emperor’s Daughter 


B' any standard, the royal tour of India, 


is not always clearly understood in Britain 
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tending to stagnate, finds it much more difficult. As a last- 
minute piece of surgery Mr Eyskens’s austerity bill was not 
wholly ill-conceived. The budget had been knocked awry 
by the loss of the Congo ; so more taxcs had to be raised. 
It is perhaps true that the measures chosen fell more hardly 
than they might on the lower income groups. But the right- 
wing Liberals, as well as the left, have attacked the austerity 
bill, in some measure a tribute to its impartiality. 

Doubts about Belgian policies ought to be concerned not 
so much with the emergency surgery as with the patient's 
general state of health, with the neglect, past and present, of 
the task of growth. Tax laws and budgetary policies, as well 
as habits of business management, need bringing up to date. 
Are budgetary policies of Gladstonian orthodoxy really 
suitable for a country which needs expansion so badly as 
Belgium does ? Is a devaluation really unthinkable in a 
country whose high wage costs and low profit margins are 
a chronic incentive to invest abroad ? The tax structure 
with its large proportion of indirect taxation and low direct 
taxes could well do with a new look ; but this would involve 
a new look at tax enforcement as well. Somehow industry 
must be persuaded to invest at home. It is a problem as 
much of morale as of economics. 

All three Belgian political parties are now considering these 
problems more seriously than ever before. But the frailties 
in the Belgian state which the strike has exposed inevitably 
raise doubts of the success of the treatment. The Belgians 
are looking abroad for help—to America for investment 
capital, to the European Community for moral support, 
technical advice and funds for industrial revival. It is 
right that Belgium, never a sharply defined national entity, 
should look to Europe. But not even the most international 
of countries can neglect its domestic health with safety, as 
this month of troubles has shown. 
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kind, but it must be ho that the report- 
ing of the tour will not dwell too obsessively 
on the glories of the old British Raj. This 
is not 1911; and Indians and Britons alike 
sometimes need to be jerked out of attitudes 
that seem to have got left over from half 


Pakistan, Nepal and Iran, which will 
keep the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
continuously on the move for the next six 
weeks, is an outstanding event. The guest 
of honour at India’s — Day parade 


next Thursday will combine in her person 
the roles of Queen of the United Kingdom 
and Head of the Commonwealth of which 
republican India and Pakistan remain mem- 
bers. Complex incarnations present even 
less difficulty to the Hindu mind than to 
believers in the Christian Trinity; but the 
enthusiastic welcome that is assured to the 
first reigning British monarch to visit India 
since George V's Delhi durbar in rom 
indicates that the Asian members of the 
Commonwealth can now see clearly that this 
membership means friendly equality with- 
dut any trace of subordination—a point that 


itself. 

In India, the daughter of the last king- 
emperor will move—at what looks like 
alarming speed—between scenes of pomp 
in Rajput maharajas’ palaces and village 
development projects, between tiger shoots 
and new-built steelworks, race meetings and 
atomic energy installations, the Benares 
burning ghats and the Madr.. railway 
coach factory. The realities, and the grind- 
ing problems, of living India will crowd in 
upon the evocations of the past. If, as hap- 
pened with Mr Eisenhower's visit to India 
and Pakistan a eg ago, the massive pub- 
licity given to this tour leads to increased 
understanding of Asia's needs and hopes, 
an excellent purpose will be served. A fair 
quota of nostalgic sentiment is allowable 
and understandable on an occasion of this 


a century ago. 


Northern Frontiers 


A SHADOW—one must hope it will prove 
only a passing one~fell over relations 
between India and Pakistan on the eve of 
the Queen’s arrival as their guest. Delhi 
reacted sharply to the Pakistan foreign 
minister's revelation that China had agreed 
to demarcate its frontier with his country. 
Pakistan proper has no common border with 
China, and Mr Manzur Qadir’s words could 
thus refer only to the Pakistan-held north- 
western regions of Kashmir. This was a 
reminder to the world that the Kashmir 
problem has been made into a triangular 
one by the appearance of the Chinese as one 





avd 
of the nations now in effective occupation 
of part of the disputed state. 

If Peking does go through with this 
move, it will presumably be doing so 
more with an eye to putting further pressure 
on India than with any wish for substantial 
territorial gains from Pakistan. China's 
maps indicate a notional claim to a strip 
averaging twenty miles in depth along its 
300-mile border with Pakistan-held Kash- 
mir, but this is all bleak and empty 
mountain land without even any military 
significance that the eye can discern ; and 
it would be a fair bargain for Peking if it 
renounced all its claims in that sector so as 
to show—as in the case of its border with 
Burma—that it is not just insensate aggran- 
disement that motivates its much more 
serious claims to Indian territory. 

India has only recently sent a protest to 
Peking about the apparent infringement of 
a corner of its territory by the new Sino- 
Burmese frontier agreement ; a further pro- 
test from Delhi can be expected if there is 
confirmation of reports from Peking of the 
ill-usage of the staff of the Indian embassy 
there. In turn, the Chinese have waxed 
angry about the resolution on the border 
issue adopted by the Indian Congress party 
conference at Bhavnagar on January §th. In 
fact, this resolution was notably restrained 
in tone ; Mr Nehru had intervened person- 
ally in the debate to oppose an amendment 
that would have sharpened it. He also 
headed off a critical reference to Nepal, 
arguing very properly that, however much 
one might regret the suspension of demo- 
cratic institutions there, India ought not to 
scem to be interfering in Nepal’s domestic 
affairs. Relations between the countries 
that the Queen is about to visit are, if 


strained, fortunately also restrained. 
y 


CANTERBURY 


The Archbishop Retires 


R EISHER’S resignation came as a sur- 

prise to the general public, but not to 
students of ecclesiastical form who have 
known about it for some time. His decision 
to retire at a time when his reputation is at 
its peak is a prudent one, which some 
politicians would do well to emulate. Among 
other things, it has afforded him the piquant 
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pasume of reading his own obituary notices ; 
apart from a piece of brilliant unfairness in 
the Daily Mirror, they must have made 
agreeable reading. Dr Fisher's skill as an 
administrator is undeniable: as a chairman 
he is hard to fault: and he has reorganised 
the practical basis of Church of England 
life, a chore which had little appeal for his 
eminent predecessor William Temple. 
Church finances are now on a sound basis, 
clerical stipends have been raised, and the 
long postponed revision of canon law is well 
under way. Dr Fisher's other great claim to 
remembrance is his work for Church 
reunion, not only on his recent. journeyings 
bur since he first went to Canterbury sixteen 
years ago. Until recently he had concen- 
trated on pan-Protestantism, so that some 
had alleged that he intended to make himself 
into a kind of Protestant pope, but his his 
toric meeting with Pope John last December 
redressed the balance. Dr Fisher's relations 
with the press have not always been cordial, 
and certainly a number of his more tactless 
and silly remarks have been widely pub- 
licised, which is fair enough. But most 
members of the fourth estate, no less than 
of the second, are going to miss this cheerful 
and genial extravert. 

Speculation over the succession was 
quickly cut short by the announcement on 
Thursday that the Archbishop of York, the 
odds-on-favourite, would be translated. 
The choice is of mbpre than domestic 
concern since the Archbishop ‘of Canter- 
bury is accorded a primacy of honour 
by the forty million members of’ the 
seventeen Anglican Churches scattered 
around the world. Some prime ministers 
like Neville Chamberlain, a Unitarian, 
have known littl or nothing about 
the Church of Englend. Others like 
Lord Melbourne—“ Damn _ it, another 
bishop dead”—have found episcopal 
appointments a bore. But Mr Macmillan, 
a devout churchman who has been reading 
the lesson on every possible Sunday for the 
past thirty years at Horsted Keynes, posi- 
tively enjoys dispensing ecclesiastical 
patronage. Since first learning of the 
Archbishop's intentions before Christmas he 
has been carefully sounding Church 
opinion. 


The Succession 


R RAMSEY, who will be the rooth Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury, is a noted 
preacher, a man of wide pastoral experi- 
ence, and a profound theologian. He is a 
high churchman but not as high as some 
people appear to think. He is no party man 
and his tenure of York has been singularly 
free from ecclesiastical strife. An interest- 
ing point is a slight unconventionality of 
background, since his father was not an 
Anglican but a Congregationalist. 

The only other translatable Archbishop 
who might have caught Mr Macmillan’s eye 
was Dr Joost de Blank of Capetown, 
who like Archbishop Lang once held the 
see of Stepney. This would have been a 
politically popular appointment, but in the 
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past most political demonstrations with 
bishoprics have not been a success ; not all 
Church of England clergy would have 
welcomed the presence of such a prophetic 
figure as\ Dr Joost de Blank on home 
ground, however much they may admire 
his activities abroad—and it is usually 
easier for a leader to implement effective 
reforms in so conservative a body as the 
church when he has not been too obviously 
billed as a reformer in advance. 

Dr Coggan, the Bishop of Bradford, who 
now follows Dr Ramsey at York, is a low 
churchman, several degrees below Dr Fisher 
on the theological thermometer (he strongly 
opposed premium bonds), although he, too, 
was thought by some to be in the running 
for Canterbury. But he might have found 
ut difhcult to persuade high Anglicans to 
work towards closer unity with non-con- 
formist churches. 

The other dark horses included Dr Greet 
of Manchester, although he would have 
embarrassed both political parties, since 
he is a unilateralist. Dr Stopford of Peter- 
borough, the nearest possible facsimile of 
the present Archbishop, was said not to be a 
candidate. Dr Ellison of Chester is a 
crack shot and an Oxford blue, but these 
are not by themselves considered adequate 
qualifications for the primatial see. Dr 
Mortimer of Exeter is an Anglo-Catholic. 
Mr Bardsley of Coventry is the most charm- 
ing of the bishops and had one unique 
advantage: he is the only Old Etonian 
on the bench. (Why has Eton never done 
so well in the Church as it has in the State 
-—does its influence really stop with this 
world ?) Some pundits claimed to be con- 
fused because there appeared to be no 
relations of Mr Macmillan or of the house 
of Cavendish on the episcopal bench. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Scapegoat Farm 


EADS are to roll (metaphorically, let us 
hope) in the world of Soviet agricul- 

ture. Mr Khrushchev made this plain in 
the lengthy agricultural session of the 
central committee of the Soviet communist 
party, which ended on Wednesday. It 
turned out to be a rather curious affair. 
Regional speakers said their pieces one after 
the other, while Mr Khrushchev butted in 
endlessly with vociferous ctiticism. The 
Soviet leader sounded less like a general 
manager analysing the broad lines of policy 
than a pernickety foreman catching up with 
his subordinates’ little tricks. And with a 
sad monotony each one admitted guilt : 
“ You are right, comrade Khrushchev. . . .” 
Mr Khrushchev's accusations about col- 
lective farms buying butter, for instance, on 
the “free” market to inflate the figure of 
their deliveries to the state are no doubt 
true. But such goings-on are not new. Mr 
Khrushchev, whose active concern with 
Soviet agriculture goes back to Stalin’s time, 
cannot now “ discover” such things with 
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wide-eyed surprise. What has ha is 
that agricultural production failed to come 
up to expectations last year, and the year’s 
bad weather made this relative failure stand 
out beyond all concealment. It is every- 
body’s secret that Mr Khrushchev’s agricul- 
tural policy—the reclamation of virgin lands, 
the emphasis on maize, the transfer of ¢quip- 
ment to collective farms, and so on—had 
many critics inside Russia. It must there- 
fore now be proved that the mistakes lay in 
the execution, not the conception, of the 
policy. Somebody protests too much ; is it 
Mr K ? 

New measures are now to be taken to 
speed up production. The ministries of 
agriculture in all the republics will hand 
over some of their functions to special new 
bedies. Control over the reclaimed lands 
of Kazakhstan and Siberia is already being 
reorganised. Other reforms are bound to 
follow. Many men in responsible jobs will 
get the sack, beginning probably with Mr 
Nikolai Podgorny, first, secretary of the 
Ukrainian party and the main target, last 
week, of Mr Khrushchev’s attacks. What 
will happen if, in spite of all, agriculture 
continues to lag behind industry ? Will not 
the output of scapegoats fall short of the 
required norm ? In one of his many inter- 
ventions Mr Khrushchev suggested that a 
man who fails in his job should say as much, 
plainly, and resign. But the foreman of 
all the Russias was offering precept, not 
example, 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Diplomatic Stakes 


ONDON is judged in Cairo not by words, 

but by actions. Mr Macmillan’s initia- 
tive last October, when he had a long talk 
with President Nasser at the United 
Nations, set the wheels in motion for return- 
ing to a normal diplomatic relationship. But 
they dragged for lack of the oiling that the 
UAR still sought in the form of some act of 
faith. This week the act took place. Ina 
general consular agreement Britain granted 
the UAR three new, and much coveted, con- 
sulates in British 1es—Sierra 
Leone, Hongkong and S . And the 
coast is left clear for a United Arab con- 
sulate in another important place, Kuwait, 
when the ruler consents ; he has already 
agreed in principle. 


A pavanins ¢ of names of ambassa- : 


dors-designate for London and Cairo has 
followed. In spite of the studied insouciance 
with which both countries have sidled their 
entries up to the starting post, it is notable 
that both brought up winners: Mr 
Mohammed el Kouny is one of the UAR’s 
most experienced diplomatists; in a Foreign 
Service that has turned its back on speciali- 
sation, Mr Harold Beeley’s knowledge and 
experience of the Arab countries are' 
unusual, The qualities of their nominees 
mark the importance each country attaches 
to getting to know the other on casier terms. 
Both countries have felt the draught that 
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whistled through their half-empty em- 


listening-post for both the 
East and Africa, and it has been a 
serious disability to have but half an car 


LIFE PEERS 


Lords for Labour 


S expected, Mr Macmillan—after con- 
ferring with Mr Gaitskell—has created 
his first batch of five Labour life peers to 
strengthen the ition in the Lords. 
Further pecrages probably be conferred 
in the course of the year. The first list is 
not a very exciting one, but Mr Gaitskell 
has done the best he can. His difficulty was 
to find Labour supporters of ability and 
rivate means who can afford to accept the 
r of serving in the Upper House. 
Dr Summerskill, most colourful of the 
new has her professional carnings. 
Mr Walston, a Cambridgeshire farmer and 
close friend of Mr Gaitskell, has inherited 
wealth. Mr Lindgren, a former junior 
minister, has a small railway pension. Mr 
Peddie is a director and leading light of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. Mr 
Hughes, a former Lord Provost of Dundee, 
is chairman of the Glenrothes Development 
Corporation. Only Mr Walston (48) and 
Mr Hughes (49) are under 50, so the Labour 
Opposition in the Lords, though relieved, 
is hardly rejuvenated. The only permanent 
solution is the payment of adequate salaries 
to a small aoniee of Opposition spokesmen 
in the Lords, but that reform has not been 
implemented. 
rd Ogmore, on behalf of the Liberals, 
has made much of Mr Macmillan’s failure 
to create Liberal life peers. This should 
not be taken too seriously. There are at 
least forty Liberal peers, a fair number of 
them active. Life peerages, it should be 
remembered, were created not merely to 
bolster up the Opposition but also to 
broaden the ith 


to its debates. Indeed, the latter should be 
their main function ; Labour's weakness in 
the Lorde has presented a very special case. 


ENGINEERING UNION 


Salvation by Referendum? 


T this week's mecting of the executive 

committee of the Amalgamated i- 
neering Union, its Gaitskellite members di 
not move their expected motion calling for 
a referendum among the union’s million 


Gaitskellite majority on, say, a 10 
turn-out would not be much more impres- 
sive than the bare majorities that the left- 
wingers can get on turn-outs slightly smaller 
than this. But a thumping Gaitskellite 
majority—say, three to one—on a large 
turn-out—say, 60 per cent—would be a 


or, better still, sent by post. They should 
be returnable by post in the same way. To 
ensure a really high poll, postage should be 
prepaid. object should be not simply 
to facilitate a technical change in union 
policy, but to make a referendum into a 
mass demonstration. Anything that is less 
than a successful mass demonstration will 
simply look like a dodge. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


Liberal Economies 


r * sponsored by a Liberal 
group, not by the official Liberal 
, Professor Alan Peacock of Edin- 
h University discusses what Liberals 
ld want to see done about the govern- 


Basically, he 

essor instead of a poli 

— to be specific. ic 
queries ee 
gigantic pensions scheme for all so 

can avoid rating 

few.” oe i om oo a 
sceptical of any form of permanent 

ian such as agricultural subsidies.” 

He sees “no reason why, in the long run, 

hospitals should not charge at least for 
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lodging expenses which would otherwise 
have to be incurred; and why state schools 
should not be fee-paying.” He wishes t 
the Anderson committee had recommen 
that some part of university awards should 
be in the form of loans rather than grants 
to students ; loans are the rule in many 
other countries. He thinks that the best 
form of support for the arts would be to 
“ work towards increasing demand for them 
through our education system rather than 
by encouraging their4supply at less than 
cost,” and wondérs why “the excellent 
public library at Edinburgh considers it one 
of its functions to lend Lilhiput free of 
charge.” He would like to see “ the transfer 
of ownership of houses and flats from local 
authorities to their’ tenants” by some 
system of “very long lease with the local 
authorities acting as ground landlords.” 
One may doubt this last point. ‘This 
country is going to intensify all sorts of 
problems of immobility and illogicality 
between age groups if it artificially 
encourages the fetish of home re 
even in cases when renting of houses would 
be more sensible and economic for many 
people. But one's guess is that in the next 
twenty years the country will move gradu- 
illy towards recognition of all of Professor 
Peacock’s other points; and that, when it 
does, governments will be surprised to find 
that the electorate vastly prefers the reduc- 
tons in taxation and the much higher level 
of “ productive ’ governme “nt expenditure 
on new roads, schools and hospitals) that 
they would make possible. The Liberals’ 
wn claim to be a fresh thinking party 
hould be judged quite largely by how far 
politicians’ manitestos live up to this 
pronouncement | 


| 


‘ 
ISRALTI 


Histadrut versus State 


SERIOUS crisis in Israel appears to have 
i been averted by Mr Ben-Gurion’s 
withdrawal of his threat to resign the 
premiership. The threat was a final thrust 
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in his battle with Mr oem 
general of the Histadrut, werful 
federation of labour. But doce a belong 
to Mapai—the party that dominates Israel 
and has moulded its national character— 
Mapai itself was reeling under the threat. A 
split in its ranks was imminent, with ortho- 
dox labour and some intellectuals cleaving 
to Mr Lavon, and Mr Ben-Gurion rallying 
the rest. 

The “ Lavon affair” is a tale within a 
tale. On the surface it turns on Mr Lavon’s 
attempt to absolve himself of responsibility 
for a number of tactical blunders made in 
1954, when he was minister of defence. He 
resigned at the time, but not with any dis- 
honour, and he was later not judged as 
unsuited to direct the Histadrut. It would 
have been better to let sleeping dogs lic. 
Instead, when new evidence came to light 
last year, Mr Lavon deliberately set them 
barking, and sought amid great publicity 
to vindicate his name. Recently a minis- 
terial enquiry decided in his favour. This 
finding so upset Mr Ben-Gurion that he 
even questioned his ministers’ fitness to pass 
judgment ; hence his threat to resign. 


secrctary- 


This violent reaction on Mr Ben-Gurion’s 
part springs from deeper sources than those 
superficially at issue. The dispute is essen- 
tially one of Histadrut versus state. Two 
questions are involved. The first is the 
future of the Histadrut, whose huge eco 
nomic enterprises and handling of insurance 
and health service have been such a singu 
lar feature of Israel’s national life. Mr Ben 
Gurion believes that its functions should 
now be reduced to those of a normal trades 
union. Mr Lavon opposes such a drastic 
scaling down. There is further the question 
of Mr Ben-Gurion’s — successors The 
veterans of the Histadrut have resented his 
grooming: of younger men—the “ Young 
lurks,” as Israelis call the m—to follaw him 
These old timers are contestants for power 
Phe battle is by no means over. But Mr 
Ben-Gurion’s sturdy retreat from an over 
exposed position has offered a chance to 
conduct it on a less disruptive pitch. The 
Mapai party may have wounds to lick, but 
at least it is still in one piece. 


, ee. Considerably more visitors than ever before visited 
Going to the the Tate Gallery in 1959-60. The Arts Council 


Tate 


exhibition of Romantic painting held there that year 
was a big attraction and visitors to special exhibitions 


usually take the opportunity to look at the permanent 


collection also 
twenty years, 50 to 100 new works being added 
“each year 
increase in the sizeof the gallery 
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ATTENDANCES 


This has doubled in size in the last 


But there hgs been no corresponding 
While many of 


the pictures in store are doubtless better left there, 
there are too many good ones which cannot be 


shown 
the island site on which it stands 


The Tate occupies only three-quarters of 
there 1s a good 


case for speeding up the plans for an extension now 


under discussion with the 
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(March 31. 1960) 
On In Lent 
exhibition reserve out 


Paintings, etc 907 2,663 565 


Sculpture 168 165 67 
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Party Politics Again 


ARTY political activity in Turkey, 

banned since the coup last May, has 
been made legal again from January 13th. 
This is a welcome sign that Turkey's 
present rulers mean what they say about 
wanting to restore democratic institutions 
as soon as possible. But it is one thing to 
restore a right in theory, and another to 
provide the practical conditions for its 
exercise, 

The soldiers who overthrew Mr Menderes 
and the Democrat party in May may now 
sincerely wish to hold the ring impartially 
for the various contending political factions. 
But the fact that they came to power by a 
political act inevitably makes m hard for 
them to remain outside the political arena 
Moreover, the long-drawn-out series of 
trials of Mr Menderes and almost all the 
leading members of his party are bound to 
inhibit political debate. Whether any of 
those now on trial will ever be free to re 
enter political life seems very doubtful. The 
resumption of political life will be a very 
unsatisfactory business unless some sub- 
stitute for the Democrat party can be found 
to oppose the predominant Republican 
People's party 

It is no defence of Mr Menderes to 
suggest that those who once voted for him 
hould not now be forced to vote for the 
rival RPP for lack of an attractive alterna 
tive. General Gursel, to his credit, has 
realised this, and has taken a first step 
towards allowing such an alternative to 
appear. But many more obstacles remain 
before Turkey enjovs a genuine interplay of 


democratic for 


FAR MING 


Problem Child 


te small farmer is the problem child 


of agricultural politics. He has to run 
faster than anybody else to keep up with 
changing agricultural techniques, but is 
often unable to do so. The Government's 
present small scheme for small farmers is 
a belated attempt to help him along. Nobody 
yet knows how well it will work, but a report 
by the Natural Resources (Technical) Com- 
mittee now gives some useful pointers to 
the further measures that will certainly 
be necessary.* This report is not simply 
concerned with the small farmer, but he is 
the principal character in the problems 
with which it is concerned. 

Four-fifths of English and Welsh farms 
are less than 100 acres. These farms cover 
only 30 per cent of the agricultural area, 
but produce half the total output. They 
have to be intensively farmed in order to 
yield a reasonable income, but even when 
intensively farmed they often fail-t@ do so. 


* Scale of Enterprise In Farming. Office of 


the Minister for Science. HMSO. 6s 
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In recem years, a vicious circle has been set 
up. To cope with price cuts’ at the annual 
reviews, many smaller farmers have in- 
creased their output of eggs, pig meat, and 
milk, often using more imported feeding- 
stuffs for this purpose, but their output has 
been too uneconomic to be anything but 
disappointing to themselves and embarrass- 
img to the Government. 

If the Government's small farmers’ 
scheme simply encourages uneconomic pro- 
duction, it will be a failure and a nuisance. 
There is a real danger that it may do so 
Numbers of smaller farms are, of course, 
both productive and efficient, but very many 
are too small in area or are indifferently 
managed. The majority of farms of under 
so acres do not and could not yield a 
decent income on any basis ; and these must 
either be amalgamated or left to the con- 
tinued use of part-time or hobby farmers) a 
solution which, in an increasingly leisured 
society, is perfectly sensible but ought not 
to be subsidised. Far too many full-time 
farmers, however, lack any training or know 
how to use advisory services; by contrast, 
the talents of agricultural graduates and 
trained farmers are being inadequately used 
Many small owner-occupiers also lack 
sufficient capital. To improve the small 
. farmers’ position, the Government must do 
some hard thinking about land ownership, 
amalgamations, credit, and education—not 
follow the easy political road of buying off 
the wrath of the National Farmers’ Union 
with self-defeating concessions on the things 
that small farms produce 


CROLTERS 


The Improvers 


"Tut Crofters (Scotland) Bill, published 
| on Monday, is a hopeful step into the 
twenticth century im an area where a 
draconian measure had become necessary 
Secretaries of State, when faced with the 
embattled crofters’ orgamisations, have not 
always shown such determination. This 
tume Mr Maclay has. rightly decided to 
follow the recommendations of the Crofters 
Commission in its report in 1959. The 
chief trouble has been the failure of the 
existing machinery to redistribute land 
among the younger and more enterprising 
men. Of the 20,000 holdings in north and 
west Scotland, two-thirds are no longer 
seriously cultivated. 

Under the new bill the infirm and in- 
active crofter, while retaining his house and 
a small plot, can be compelled to sub-let the 
semaine subject to —— to the 
Secretary of State. This should give the 
young men, some of whom have in fact 
been doing the work for aged relatives and 
neighbours, the chance to take things over 
themselves. In addition, the Secretary of 
State will in future have the last word when 
objections are raised to township reorgan 
isation schemes. 

The crofter will now be given the specific 
right to make improvements to his land- 
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lord's property, including new buildings, 
that will bring in a supplementary income 
provided they do not interfere with 
his basic agricultural responsibility. The 
crofter has always supplemented his 
earnings from outside and there is every 
reason to let him, or his wife, play a direct 
part in catering for the tourist trade. Im- 
provements of this kind will rank for com- 
pensation when he gives up the tenancy 
It is reasonable, as a result, that the basis 
for valuing permanent improvements 
should now be changed from value to the 
new tenant to what is called “ open 
market value. Landlords should benefit 
in arcas where ge-letting is difficult ; in 
athers the improving crofter will get his 
reward. However, existing crofters can ask 
the Land Court to determine the compen- 
sation payable before such a change in the 
basis of valuation, and the difference will 
be made up by the Secretary of State. The 
annual cost of this to the Exchequer is not 
expected to exceed £5,000 


so 


EUROPE 


Hamlet in Geneva 


INCE its inception the European Free 
S Trade Association has rested on the 
ambiguity of its two purposes—to promote 
agreement with the Six; and to develop as 
an economic arrangement in its own right. 
he trouble is that the second objective, the 
building up of the Seven as an association, 
has sometimes seemed a hindrance to the 
first, of reaching agreement with the Six 
For that reason, more than one member of 
Efta is chronically troubled by doubt 
whether the organisation ought to exist at 
all 

Phe dilemma is becoming more apparent 
as Efta develops and takes on a life of its 
own. The Council of Ministers has just 
approved the first budget—for £186,000 
Its first secretary-general, Mr Figgures, a 
British civil servant whose efficient mind 
was a keen, and to the French infuriating, 
instrument in the free trade area negotia- 
tions, is organising his staff. Set beside the 
ambitious institutions of the Six, both bud- 
get and staff are very modest. 

The development of Efta’s institutions 
can plausibly be defended as a means not 
only to freer trade but also to habits of 
integration that may, and should, have 
political value. But cach new institutional 
commitment fs liable, yilly-ailly, to take 
the division of Europe a stage further. The 
Seven come up against this dilemma 
repeatedly. Thus the Swedes and British 
hoped to emulate the Six on January 1st by 
tariff cuts all round within Efta; But the 
move was blocked by the Austrians, Danes 
and Norwegians, from mixed motives: the 
fear of competition, and a reluctance to 
offend the Six. What forms of co-operation 
should Efta pursue ? A customs union ? 
An investment bank ? Efta is essentially 
not an ambitious thing. Perhaps the best 
guide js that if there must be double scts of 
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institutions in Europe, they had better be so 
designed that they can eventually merge 
into a common European system. 


LAOS 


oo 


Dangerous Ironies 


He Laotian crisis 1s not growing any less 

perilous while the diplomats and states- - 
men wrangle about how the international 
control commission is to return to Laos, 
and whom it should be accredited to once 
it is back. The situation is full of ironies. 
It was Prince Souvanna Phouma, now in 
exile in Cambodia, who sent the commission 
packing in the summer of 1958, saying that 
this body of Poles and Canadians under 
Indian chairmanship sct up by the Geneva 
conference four years carlier had completed 
its work. But the Russians and Chinese, 
who still recognise Prince Souvanna as 
prime minister, are now insisting that the 
commission, if and when it returns, should 
be accredited to him and not to the rival, 
right-wing government of Prince Boun 
Oum, now in power in Vientiane. 

There are further ironies. The Russians 
and Chinese, by recognising a government 
im exile, are, in effect, taking a leaf out of 
the American book, since the Americans 
continue to recognise a Chinese government 
that has not governed China these eleven 
years. This is a convenient stand for the 
communist governments. It has enabled 
Moscow, in a note to the United States 
delivered on Monday, to complain that the 
Americans are sending military aid to “* the 
rebels (that is, Prince Boun Oum’s 
government) against the “legal” govern 
ment of Prince Souvanna Phouma. 

A final irony lies in the fact that Prince 
Boun Oum, who coliabérated with § the 
French army against the Japanese in the 
last stages of the second world war, is now 
in acrimonious dispute with the French for 
their alleged support for Prince Souvanna 
Phouma. He is asking the French to remove 
their military advisers and evacuate. the 
base they retain in Laos under the Geneva 
agreements. 

Further exacerbations are inherent in all 
these arguments and developments, A 
general conference, such as the Cambodian 
government has proposed, might resolve 
these difficulties ; or, alternatively, make 
them worse. But as Mr Macmillan has 
said in his reply to the Cambodians—pub- 
lished this week in Pnom Penh—it would 
take time to convene a conference, and 
bloodshed is continuing, so the first thing 
is to get the commission back to Laos. 

1 


SIXTH FORMS 


The Specialists 


Ms and more children are staying on 
into the sixth form at school ; but 
how they spend their ume there, a question 
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on which the Crowther report had serious 
misgivings, is subject to rising criticism. 
Some may receive a full and rounded educa- 
ar in what used to be the most hallowed 

pe two years of the English 
poe system. They are the fortunate 
few, although if their aim is to get the high 
“A” level marks necessary for acceptance 
into the university faculty of their choice 
they may not think themselves so lucky. 
For the majority, who have to choose their 
course——or have it chosen for them--~at the 
age of 1§ or 16, the sixth form is simply 
the specialist cramming period before the 
18-plus examination for university entrance. 


Mancunian 


Metropolis ? 


Central Reference 
Library 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MANCHESTER 


N the same week that Mr Clore and 
Mr Cotton announced their offer to 
purchase Manchester's Royal Exchange 
for £2.4 million the city corporation 
issued its plans for spending £3.5 million 
on bringing the municipally-owned inter- 
national airport at Ringway into line with 
the requirements of modern jets. 

On the one hand, Manchester is experi- 
encing the gathering pace of private 
development as moncy moves in to pro- 
vide the modern office space and shops 
that are needed to serve the vast industrial 
complex of south-east Lancashire; on the 
other, hand, the city council is having 
to make desperate efforts to discharge its 
responsibilities for this regional capital 
while also tackling the urgently needed 
renovation of homes, roads and public 
amenities within its own municipal 
boundaries 

The first moves have just been made 
to prepare a comprehensive rebuilding 
scheme for one area of Manchester's com- 
mercial centre, and the tentative outlines 
have been fixed for three other areas to be 
treated in the same way. But the private 
developers are well ahead in the race, and 
piecemeal rebuilding has already over- 
taken parts of the admirable plan that was 
conceived after the war for restoring a 
coherent and dignified shape to the city’s 
central areas, 

Meanwhile, the promised creation of 
complete new neighbourhoods has begun 
in only one of the three slum clearance 
areas in the city. The Minister of Housing 
and Local Government is again recon- 
sidering the time-worn question of build- 
ing a new town in order to relieve the 
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The schools, faced with parental demand, 
dare not order the curriculum otherwise. 
The extent of sixth-form specialisation 
now thrust upon the budding scientist, in 
as emerges from a report to the 
Association by the ethulme 
Study Group, published this week.* Up 
to “O™ level, the report says, the propor- 
tion of the timetable given to mathematics 
and science increases fro rom year to year but 
does not exceed an average of 41 per cent. 
In the sixth form the proportion rises 
* The Complete Scientist. Britwh Association 


for the Advancement of Science. Oxford. 162 
pages. 18s 
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congestion of Greater Manchester. But 
the city is still told that it must extend 
its efforts to decant surplus population 
into “overspill™ housing schemes in 
the surrounding county areas; the latest 
such proposal, for 12,300 houses at West- 
houghton, is to cost more than £29 million. 

Behind these problems lie the difficul- 
ties of a local government § system 
already in severe financial difficulties. 
Manchester, with a present general rate of 
26s. in the {, is the most heavily rated city 
in Britain; with the steadily increasing 
cost of education, rising wages and salaries 
in local government service, and a large 
bill to be met for increases in police pay, 
it will be hard to find the money for long- 
term development plans. 


HE 1963 revaluation 

higher rateable values, 
city’s councilors and party managers 
are beginning to voice alarm about 
the probable increases in rates that will 
have to be borne by householders 
Estimates produced by the city treasurer 
have pointed to a probable increase in the 
private ratepayers’ share of the total rate 
burden from 35 per cent at present to 44 
per cent if the rateable valucs of houses 
are doubled, and to §§ per cent if house 
values are urebled. With 60,000 of the 
city’s houses regarded as unfit for habita- 
tion, and therefore unlikely to show 4 rise 
in rateable values, ratepayers in the better 
residential suburbs might be faced with 
very heavy increases in their rate demands. 

How far might local government re- 
ferm contribute to the solution of this 
deadlock ? Manchester stands at the heart 
of a huge urban region, stretching from 


will produce 
But already the 


abruptly to an average of 62 to 68 per 
in class, plus alrnost all the time in 
periods and preparation. Only about 
a periods a week remain for all non- 
scientific subjects (excluding oe — 
ing). As the specialist standards for 
university entrance are pushed ever higher, 
it is idle to imagine that these interludes of 
— education—among them — 
or eon the English, as well as any 
— uage—are taken at all seriously. 
aoe of this premature and ex- 
cessive Speaking (which is no less true 
of the arts side) fall manifestly below the 
Crowther standards of literacy in scientists 


Macclesfield in the south to Rochdale in 
the north, containing over three million 
people, of whom barely a fifth live within 
the city’s boundaries. Economically and 
socially the life of this large area—which 
is served by one hundred local authorities 
at different levels—revolves around the 
commercial and industrial core of Man- 
chester. Each day 100,000 people from 
these surrounding towns travel to work in 
central Manchester. There is a strong 
case for a single overriding authority to 
tackle housing and the provision of 
“ regional” services. 

Such a solution would find st¢ong sup- 
port in Manchester, especially if, as a 
result, the burden of financing common 
services was spread more broadly. A 
scheme of this kind was proposed by the 
city after the war, and supported by many 
ef the smaller local authorities in the area. 
But it was defeated by inertia and the 
resistance of established local interests. 

The local authorities outside the city 
have now put forward a plan for dividing 
Greater Manchester into eight self<on- 
tained county boroughs on the lines which 
the Local Government Commission has 
recommended for the Black Country. 
This would “ balkanise” the operation of 
maior services still further, 

Though Lancashire and Cheshire are 
still some way down the queue, the forth- 
coming review by the Local Government 
Commission is beginning to excite local 
attention. A confererice of authorities in 
the Greater Manchester area is planned 
for the near future, and it is just possible 
that.a new basis of agre¢ment may be 
found. Unfortunately, however, the com- 
mission’s terms of reference rule out the 
imaginative proposals for a regional re- 
organisation of local government which 
were outlined by Dr L. P. Green in his 
book “ Provincial Metropolis,” published 
in 1959. 

An effective metropolitan authority has 
been established for Greater Toronto, in 
Canada; a Royal Commission has strongly 
recommended the same idea for London. 
It will be sad if Manchester, which led the 
way in thinking about these problems, fails 
after all to do anything about them. 
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and numeracy in “ artists,” Dons, teachers 
and future employers are equally condemna- 
tory of the process. What, then, can be 
done ? The Crowther proposals, despite 
their modesty, have been virtually ignored. 
The Leverhu group recommends a 
doubling of the curricula time given to non- 
specialist subjects (to 12 and 10 periods a 
week in the first two sixth-form years). Like 
the Crowther report, it does not recom- 
mend examinations in these studies. But it 
is significant that some educational authori- 
ties are now eager to go further. 


The Universities’ Role 


MONG these other educational authori- 
ties who are struggling against sixth 
form specialisation, the Northern Universi- 
ties Jomnt Matriculation Board has begun a 
particularly interesting experiment by 
examining candidates in general studies. Mr 
A. D. C. Peterson, director of the depart- 
ment of education at Oxford University, 
also favours the examination method of 
maintaining pupils’ interest. He suggested 
to the North of England Education Con- 
ference at Newcastle earlier this month that 
university candidates should take four 
papers at “A” level, of which only two— 
or, at the most, three—would cover 
specialist subjects. Inevitably, the universi- 
ties would have to accept a lower level for 
passes in the specialist subjects. Even for 
those sixth formers who have firmly made 
up their minds that they want a scientific 
or a literary education, the idca of sub- 
sidiary ““ A” level papers in general studies 
should not be neglected. Mr Peterson 
wants a minimum of 30 schools to change 
their curricula experimentally in this way. 
London University convocation enun- 
ciated the basic principle of increased co- 


POPULATION SHIFTS 


Seventeen million people live in the six 
conurbations in England and Wales, slightly 
fewer than in 1951. People have tended to 
move to the smaller towns and rural 
districts. The Eastern region has had the 
largest influx partly because of the develop- 
ment of New Towns there 


(Latest figures below are for June 1960) 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


operation between school and university in 
its recommendation to the university senate 
last Saturday. The debate showed there are 
still those who argue that the good student 
will always pick up his general studies, that 
the indifferent one is merely overburdened 
with them, and that to the others they will 
never matter anyway. But the recognition 


_Seems to be growing, even among the 


advocates of specialisation, that they can 
profitably meet their critics part of the way 
by broadening their own approach. One of 
the most important points to urge upon 
the new universities is that they should co- 
operate in this. 


RHODESIA 


Across the Table 


ia of the biggest obstacles in the path 
of agreement between the black 
Africans and the white Africans of Southern 
Rhodesia is the need for both sides to keep 
up the appearance of victory. When the 
conierence to review the Southern Rho- 
desian constitution opened in Salisbury on 
Monday, the African nationalist leader, Mr 
Joshua Nkomo, objected to Sir Edgar 
Whitehead being in the chair. 

A compromise saved the talks. The con- 
ference, the Africans now have it, did not 
start at all. What happened is that the 
delegates to the conference, which will open 
when Mr Duncan Sandys, the Common- 
wealth Relations Secretary, arrives at the 
end of the month, are meeting now. While 
they are chatting, Sir Edgar is sitting in the 
seat he would occupy were he chairman of a 
constitutional conference. 

There is a serious side to this. The fact 
that the prime minister of Southern Rho- 
desia is mecting with the African nationalists 
at all is something that would not, six 
months ago, have been thought possible in 
Salisbury. To get from this point to an 
agreement on the franchise, in spite of break- 
downs and walk-outs to save face on the 
way, will be exceedingly difficult. Mr 
Sandys seems to think the feat is not im- 
possible. He could not well be other than 
hopeful: unless there is a substantial exten- 
sion of African participation in the Southern 
Rhodesian government, the federation can- 
not be saved. 

The delegates to the Northern Rhodesian 
constitutional conference, which will re- 
open in London on January 30th, are more 
likely to reach an agreement. If they do 
not, it will probably be reached for them 
by Mr Macleod, who, as Colonial Secretary, 
can do in Northern Rhodesia what Mr 
Sandys cannot do in Southern Rhodesia— 
impose a new constitution. 


DIPHTHERIA 


Outbreak in London 


GENERATION has grown up that can- 
not remember diphtlieria as a deadly 
disease, causing about 3,000 deaths a year, 
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most of them children, and often 
leaving the survivors with lifelong disabili- 
sien, oad of the 55,000 diphtheria cases 
that, on the average, were notified each year 
during the thirties, in 1959 there were only 
102 cases, with no deaths. 

At first sight, therefore, there seems little 
to worry about in the present diphtheria 
outbreak in one London borough. So far 
there have been 33 cases (including car- 
riers), with one death, almost all attending 
the same school. Further, the immunisation 
index in London as a whole is fairly high. 
According to the London County Council’s 
health report for 19§9, the index for chil- 
dren under five who have been immunised 
is about 70 per cent, which compares with 
a national average of only 56 and the Minis- 
try of Health’s goal of 75. But, as was 
again emphasised in the report of the chief 
medical officer of the Ministry of Education 
published* last week, a high rate of infant 
immunisation is not in itself enough. A 
child needs a boosting dose when starting 
school, and possibly five years later as well, 
if periodic outbreaks of this eminently pre- 
ventable disease are to be prevented. This 
will require a sustained effort by the health 
authorities, especially as immunisation 
against diphtheria has to take its place in 
a small child’s life along with immunisation 
against tetanus, whooping cough, smallpox 
and poliomyelitis as well. The standard 
schedule of infant immunisation introduced 
by the London County Council in 1999, 
which offers inoculations against all these 
diseases at planned intervals, is thus a 
sensible arrangement. 


** The Health of the School Chita” HMSO. 
10s. 6d 


SHORTER NOTES 


In June, 1897, The Economist was dis- 
cussing Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 
—and Mr A. H. Chapman joined the 
paper's staff. This week’s issue is the first 
since then, save for sickness and holidays, 
with which Mr Chapman has not been 
actively concerned, in the investment sec- 
tion, under six editors ; and he is still on 
the strength. 


+ 


One point of some interest about the 
averted football strike has been missed this 
week. If the pools had closed down, this 
would have released over {10 million a 
month into the market for consumer goods ; 
this would have had the equivalent infla- 
tionary effect on the national economy of 
6d. in the pound off everybody's personal 
income tax while the strike lasted. 


* 


A cautiously worded French government 
statement after a cabinet meeting on 
Wednesday appears designed to prepare the 
ground for negotiations with the Algerian 
rebel government. The rebels had indicated 
on Monday their willingness to negotiate. 
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] .ESSON 4 ONDON HAS WHITEHALL where 


the servantsare very civil, and 
THE CITy where the companies 
are very livery. PICCADILLY isa 
circus, WESTMINSTER is even 
more of one. LONDON BRIDGE is 
always falling down. GREENWICH 
is where you can enjoy 
Guinness in the mean time. 
Tis CAPITAL OF ENGLAND 
ig in LONDON. It is The Great Aral ONDON HAS PLENTY OF 


wept in the BANK OF eS hubbubs. There is, 
PNGLAND by the old lady . . w= a for example, a Rotten Row 
af Threadneedle Street. in Hyde Park. 
| GUINNESS London also has 
subbubs. These are 
reached by the INNER 
London Guide TUBE which goes to 
Tooting, Whopping, Epping, 
= a Acting and Eeling. 
London is famous for jams. 


HE TOWER OF LONDON is full of 
beef eaters and Guinness drinkers. 


Nelson, who beat the French fair Wherever you go you get 


and square at Trafalgar is buried 


in ST. PAULS CATHEDRAL that fine 
example of Wrenaissance architecture. ( 


It’s a wonderful town! 


Ge si) 


Planning 


for completion 
on time 


There ts no secret behind the Company's reputation 
for finishing on time. The key to it is insistence on 
clearing up problems at the planning stages of the 


scheme — before the answers become expensive — it is 
LAI a G as simple as that 


Detailed consultation and collaboration -—- then get 
on with the job—that is a principle which has been 
proudly vindicated in many large projects successfully 
carried out throughout the world—proving that 


whatever the job, and wherever it may be, it wi// be 
BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS completed on time. 


Great Britain and Overseas 
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THE OLD WORLD 
MADE HERCULES... 


Suffering humanity has needed protection, 

one way of another, since the dawn of history 
Hercules started to help in the days of mythology 

witness his rout of the Stymphahan birds! 

Hercules sustains the role of protector yet. As befits 

our age, the tools of his trade have become 

mdustrial chemicals. In the fight against corrosive 

liquids, it's Penton, the chlorinated polyester 

In protective packagings for food, it’s Paracol wax 

emulsions and Kymene wet-strength resins. In crop 

protection, it’s insecticides like Toxaphene and 


HERCULES IS HELPING 
Delphene. And when man ctits himself, the tenacity 


of his protective dressing may well be owed 


to a Hercules tackifying resin . TO BUILD THE 
Could Hercules be protecting you from losing ground 


in the battic to make chemical products better? 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED 


ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: AMBassador 7766 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Lanzibar'’s 
Freak Election 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


wa 


~ 


Zanzibar party symbols : a weil ; a swordfish ; a cockerel 


ANZIBAR, Which has lurked so long at the bottom of the 
Z political alphabet, this week changed its position in the most 

dramatic way imaginable. In fact the electoral conundrum, 
on whose solution by the High Court the future political course of 
these two romantic islands may now depend, was beyond any- 
one’s imagination. President Kennedy's fractional victory in 
November was substantial in comparison ; here, a single vote in 
84,982 may have decided the issue. 

Seventy years of protectorate paternalism ended last year when 
Sir Hilary Blood, a one-man constitutional commission, recom- 
mended that 22 seats in the next legislative council should be 
elected on a broad franchise and that a further five members should 
be appointed, leaving only three officials in the council. Sir 
Hilary also recommended that the majority leader should be 
asked to form a government and take the role of chief minister 
in an executive council dominated by clected members. In one 
stride Zanzibar was to move from the most casy-going colonial 
administration to the cares of responsible government. Nationalist 
politicians complained that they would have no real responsibility, 
since the financial secretary is to remain an official, but in fact 
the new constitution is more advanced than that in Tanganyika, 
which still has racially reserved seats. 

It was always predicted that this weck’s elections would be 
close, and often said that a government would only be formed by 
a coalition between two of the three parties. So it has turned 
out. The Afro-Shirazi party, which swept the polls in the minia- 
ture election of 1957, was again successful in representing itself 
as the party of the oppressed Africans and the livelier Zanzibar 
Nationalist party as dominated by Arabs ; the slave-trading days 
are not so far past that such talk has lost emotional appeal among 
a population of 240,000 Africans and only 40,000 Arabs. As 
a result, the Afro-Shirazis won ten seats to the Nationalists’ nine, 
and the remaining three on Pemba island went to the group which 
last year split from the Afro-Shirazis to form the Zanzibar and 
Pemba People’s party. 

This result would have been nothing extraordinary and Mr 
Abeid Karume, the ex-boatman of Nyasa descent who leads the 
Afro-Shirazis, would have been quietly asked to form a govern- 
ment but for one urban constituency in Pemba where the Afro- 
Shirazis were judged the winners by a single vote after only one 
recount. The ZNP losers immediately announced that they would 
file a petition claiming that one voter (who was their supporter) 
had been impersonated ; they added that the culprit had confessed, 


but said he did it in good faith, having given his correct name, . 


which was apparently misheard. Since the ballot is secret, no 
one short of the High Court can demand to know how he voted 
(can even judges ?). But if he indeed voted Afro-Shirazi rather 
than Nationalist the whole election was swung the wrong way 


because of this tiny mistake. For if the Nationalist candidate, 
an Edinburgh-trained Arab dentist, had won the seat his party 
would have had first chance to form a government. 

Election petitions may be lodged any time during the next 
twenty-one days and officials seriously suggest that the High Court, 
concerned with timeless matters as well as its own convenience, 
may wait three wecks for other possible petitions before judging 
this case. The British Resident, Sir George Mooring, has taken 
a more urgent view and asked Mr Karume to tty to form a govern- 
ment, thereby hoping to prod the three Zanzibar and Pemba 
People’s party members into choosing which group they will ally 
with. If he succeeds, the name of Abdullah Masoud Simai, of 
Chake Chake, the alleged impersonator, will not have so significant 
a place in the history books. But like another humbler creature 
amid the palm branches, he at least had his hour. 

The policies of the two main parties bear superficial resem- 
blances: “ independence just now” followed by absorption into 
an East African federation. But there are considerable differences 
beneath. The Afro-Shirazis are at one with the People’s party 
(an exclusively African party) in saying, “ Before federation we 
must solve the problem of the dynasty.” The old sultan who 
died in October held his place by affection ; the present one has 
yet to establish himself, and his position 4s a constitutional monarch 
may be endangered by a son whose associations with the ZNP 
are often spoken of. There is a fear that the Afro-Shirazis’ pre- 
occupation with past oppressions will turn them through the 
chemistry of power into vengeful racialists. The islands’ 18,000 
Indians as well as the Arabs have some worrying months ahead. 

The ZNP has achieved much, though not quite enough, in 
attempting to become a multi-racial party. If it ends by forming 
the government it will need to respect all sections, and its energy 
will give the islands a dynamism they badly need. But if it becomes 
the opposition to an African coalitian government there is danger 
that it may fearfully fall into Arab 
extremism and cultivate further the 
appetite for a link with Peking |° Nos 
which is at present probably only |) > “%<« eae 
a tasting of once forbidden fruit. <i =f said 

The Zanzibar economy hangs by | /- > - ; 
as slender a thread as its political aes / é 
future. For the last three budgets [je 55 
a recurrent deficit has been esti- 
mated (although last year a tiny 
surplus was realised) and successive 
financial secretaries, before shift- 
ing offices out of the old 
called Beit-el-Ajaib (House of 
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Wonders, so named for its nineteenth-century life rather than for 
Sultan Baraghash’s harem), have warned of difficulties ahead. 
Recently, £74,000 was allocated from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds for cocoa development, and it is hoped thar after 
fifteen years of experiments this crop will relieve the burden laid 
on cloves and coconuts to sustain the entire economy. This help 
comes none too soon, with clove markets in Indonesia and India 
shrunk and some of Zanzibar’s 1957 clove crop still unsold. An 
economic survey mission, headed by a former Uganda director of 
agriculture, visited Zanzibar some months ago and is due to report ; 
and a six-month budget was brought forward in November so 
that fresh policies could be framed by the newly elected members 
with the help of this survey. But with this freak election result 
hanging in the heavy tropical air it is too much to hope that the 
grave economic problems are enough to divert the parties’ attention 
from further political wrangling. 


The Next Two Chancellors 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


VcARCELY had officiaidom, and the twenty-two grandchildren, 
S gone through their paces at the Chancellor's cighty-fifth birth- 
gay party than certain scribes—not without encouragement—were 
once again conjectumng unashamedly who the next occupant of 
the Palais Schaumburg might be. Nor, all things considered, was 
this much to be wondered at. The spectacle of an octogenarian 
sull dominating the political life of a major industrial country after 
cleven consecutive years in office, planning to conduct state busi 
ness in Paris and London before February is out, alertly waiting 
to set off for Washington at the drop of the new President's hat, 
and tickled to be cast for the fourth time as the star turn of a 
as provocative of misgiving as it is 


federal election campaign, 15 


' ‘ 
2 aL SPR 
t 


The first photographs taken of Dr Adenauer after his bout of 


influenza in December shocked the public: obviously the Chan 
cellor had been much iller than the bulletins had made out. Then, 
with an article in the Handelsblatt, which the Bonn foreign ministry 
thought it proper to explain in Paris did not mean very much, Herr 
Erhard revived interest in his long-standing differences of opinion 
with the Chancellor and the “ little Buropeans " of the Christian 
Democratic Union. In these circumstances, it was being asked, 
could the vice-chancellor and economics minister be confidently 
regarded as Dr Adenauer’s eventual successor ? 

The general discussion was desultorily punctuated by the 
recriminations of those who maintain that Dr Adenauer and the 
Christian Democrats have had altogether too long an innings to 
be good for the health of the adolescent body politic. At a party 
gathering last weekend, the leader of the Hamburg Free Democrats, 
Burgomaster Engelhard, protested, for instance, that the con- 
tinuance of “ Chancellor democracy” and one-party rule was 
preventing the German Federal Republic from developing soundly 
Phe Secial Demoérats have pointed out with an air of rectitude 
that everybody knows who their chancellor, and his deputy, will 
be if they win the election, 

A fatherly call to order and fair play was voiced on January 14th 
by Herr Krone at the party conference of the Christian Democrats 
of Westphalia and Lippe, at Bielefeld. Herr Krone, who has the 
faithful look of a Saint Bernard dog, is the leader of the Christian 
Democrats in the Bundestag. A man of humour and common 
sense, he is one. of the privileged few to whom the Chancellor is 
inclined to listen ; and as such he wields considerable authority. 
Herr Krone spoke out unequivocally. The history of the German 
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Federal Republic over the past twelve years, he said, had been 
shaped decisively by two men—Adenauer and Erhard. No one 
should suppose that the Christian Democrats were so stupid as not 
to be able to see that and raw the appropriate conclusions : 

When it comes to talking of Adenauer’s successor the only name 

can be Erhard. I would like the public to realise that this is the 

opinion not only of the chairman of the parliamentary party, but 
also of other leading party members, and of the Chancellor. 

The Chancellor's opinion? Herr Krone is probably right ; it 
looks as though Dr Adenauer is having to lump it (if he thinks 
much about it at all), and that in the event of his departure within 
the next year or two, a Bundestag dominated by the Christian 
Democrats would elect Herr Erhard chancellor. But for Herr 
Erhard this is in a way cold comfort, for it is openly anticipated 
by the leading Christian Democrats, including Herr Krone himself, 
that the next chancellor, whoever he may be, as successor to the 
unique Dr Adenauer will have an especially difficult term and 
almost certainly lose prestige. For this reason alone, if not for the 
limitations he has already shown as a political tactician, Herr Erhard 
is NOt expected to last long as chancellor, and Herr Krone’s sedative 
cannot silence discussion about the alternatives. 

Dr Adenauer has served his country well. One of his disservices 
has been to neglect to foster the rising generation. of politicians, 
with the cansequence that there is a melanc holy dearth in German 
politics of men of stature and style. It is strange to reflect today 
that a few years ago Herr von Brentano, now hardly more than 
titular foreign minister, was widely regarded as a possible chan- 
cellor. Herr Etzel, the finance minister, whom Dr Adenauer had 
in mind as his successor two years ago in preference to Herr Erhard, 
has been ill and is out of the running at his own wish. Herr 
Schroeder, the minister of the interior, would not dislike the power 
and the glory, but he does not enjoy the necessary backing, either 
in the party or in the country. Sometimes the names of Kai-Uwe 
von Hassel and Josef Dufhues are mentioned—the one minister- 
president of Schleswig-Holstein, the other minister of the interior 
of North-Rhine Westphalia, both still in their forties. They are 
acuve and ambitious, but they have done nothing yet greatly to 
distinguish themselves. Herr von Hassel has been having to defend 
himself in the Schleswig-Holstein parliament this week against 
charges of having turned too lazy an eye on the disreputable old 
Nazis who are trying by hook and by crook to better themselves 
locally. For what such protestations are worth, both Herr Krone 
and Herr Gerstenmaier, the president of the Bundestag, have 
renounced all ambition to follow Dr Adenauer. Probably the two 
most serious candidates for the chancellorship in three or four 
years’ time will be Herr Kiesinger, the European-minded minister- 
president of Baden-Wiirttemberg, and Herr Strauss, the defence 
minister, who is undisputably a politician of stature and style 
though in some danger of breaking his own neck through 
impetuosity. 


- 


e@ 6 One thing the German Right and Centre are agreed upon: 


whoever Dr Adenauer’s successor may be, it shall not be Willy 
Brandt. Their ranks are closing purposefully against the person- 
able Socialist Burgomaster of Berlin. Herr Gerstenmaier told his 
Swabian constituents on January 13th that even should the Christian 
Democrats again obtain an absolute majority at the polls in the 
autumn, they would most probably invite other non-socialist parties 
to join in running the government. A few days before, Herr Mende, 
the chairman of the more or less liberal Free Democrats, had hinted 
that his party was ready to come to an arrangement with the 
Christian Democrats. And, with their eyes fixed both on survival 
and a cabinet post or two into the bargain, the diminishing right- 
wing German party and the Refugees’ party are planning to amal- 
gamate within the next few weeks under the pretentious title of 
All-German party. Herr Brandt's prospects already look dimmer 
than they did in the glow of party conference fervour at Hanover 
in November. 
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Are you getting his attention...? 


If your business is international, this man wheeling through 
a Copenhagen bicycle jam is worth cultivating. 

For he is a member of a unique society . . . a society of in- 
ternationally-minded men. You can meet him and others 
like him in the nerve centres of the world. Members of this 
group are the decisive people in international business-— 
from the bustling Orient to the oil-rich Middle East to tra- 
ditional business capitals of Europe. 


These men have the positions—and the income-—to buy 
for their companies and their families. And of even greate: 
importance to you, they have the power to influence the 
buying of others, 
If you do business overseas, you want to reach them. And 
you can. In one magazine. In Lire INTERNATIONAL. For 
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Lire INTERNATIONAL is published for just such men. It 
brings the events of the world and the personalities behind 
them into vivid focus. 

They find what they want in Lire Ixrernationat’s in- 
cisive text and eloquent photographs . . . in articles from 
Fortune, the U.S, Lire and other Time Inc. publications 
... in exclusive, often specially commissioned features, 


To make your company known to members of this 
world-wide community, reach them regularly in Lire 
INTERNATIONAL, or if your business is concentrated in Europe, 
advertise in Lire InrerNationa.’s new European Edition 
circulating on the Continent cf Europe, in the British Isles, 
Turkey and Israel—beginning with the issue of 5th June 1961. 


For more information, write to the Advertising Director, 
Life International, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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ACOUSTIC TILING 
KNOW-HOW.... 


TILES SUPPLIED & 


INSTALLED BY CULLUM 






and CULLUM 
Know exactly ho 


matters of acoustic t 


or rie 


| Sound control by 


BRITAIN’S MOST EXPERIENCED ACOUSTIC ENGINEERS 
CONCESSIONAIRES FOR ACOUSTI-CELOTEX AND BURGESS ACOUSTIC TILES 


HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD. The Acoustic Centre 
58 Highgate West Hill, London N.6 Telephone FiTzroy 1221 
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industry provides the souree:for a wide vanety product 

Profits in trading with Japan a weh better than averace 


Mitsubishi Shoji is helping many buyers to real these profits 


General importers & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: Mitsibishi 


Overseas Trade Network : 


Shoji Bidg.. Marunouchi, Tokyo 


60 major cities of the world 
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Canadian Liberals on Defence 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


tt” Canadian Liberal party tried an experiment last week by 

holding a convention at which party policies were discussed 
right out in the open, the press and the public being informed 
of every argument. This will not sound unduly daring to those 
readers accustomed to the annual conferences of the British political 
parties. But it was novel to North America. If Mr Lester Pearson, 
the Liberal leader, had not insisted, most of the Liberal “ brass " 
would have called the meeting off as too risky. Actually it worked 
very well, especially for the 2,000 delegates and guests who attended 
the three-day rally. They were divided into 21 subcommittees 
to discuss different aspects of policy, and nearly all of them had 
some pretty lively arguments. 

But the organisers’ neat plans for ensuring that the right kind 
of sausages were produced from these very mixed ingredients 
went wrong on the very first day when two key committees failed 
to spew out the expected sausages, neatly encased in their skins, 
for presentation to the evening’s plenary session. They had to 
be content with interim reports and no vote. But Mr Walter 
Gordon, a Toronto accountant and business consultant and former 
chairman of the royal commission on Canada’s economic prospects, 
who was acting as chairman of the policy committee of the con- 
vention, made his big speech on unemployment policy ; and next 
day the committee came through with the required resolution. 


Mr Pearson himself spoke on the other uncompleted resolution, 
which was on the subject of Canadian independence. This was 
where the organisers had planned to fit in their declaration of 
a new defence policy, the crux of which was a Canadian with- 
drawal from Norad, the joint Canada-United States North Ameri- 
can air defence command. Withdrawal from the continental 
defence arrangements was presented as the corollary of a previous 
decision against having any atomic weapons in Canada, whether 
under the control of the United States or of Canada jointly with 
the United States. This in turn followed from a declaration that 
the Liberals’ policy aim was to stop the spread of atomic weapons 
to any more countries. They were opposed to the use of nuclear 
arms by Nato in Europe, but they recognised that if the Nato 
council decided to equip its forces with them, then the Canadian 
troops in Europe would have to have them too. Yet, even so, 
they demanded that Canada should accept these weapons only if 
their control was vested in Nato itself, and not in any one or 
two national governments. 


HIS outline of policy was very vigorously debated in the com- 

mittee on defence, but not until after Mr Pearson had made 
his first speech, in which he included a significant modification. He 
followed through the argument about atomic weapons, but con- 
cluded that this required Canada to adopt a different role in 
Norad rather than to withdraw altogether. The Canadian role, 
he said, should be limited to detection, warning and identification. 
This was clearly intended to imply that Canada should continue 
to co-operate with the United States in the air defence of North 
America, but that somehow it should be done without admitting 
nuclear weapons to Canada. The rub is in the “ somehow.” 
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take the opportunity to shoot at them but turn 
and come home. The technicalities of the position—t 
eerie oe chant chide cates 

But the broad aim is clear. The Liberals want to 
Canada or any other country from becoming nuclear 
of the United States. Mr Pearson indicated this, too, by 
that Canada’s aim should be to avoid integration with the Uni 
States on the North American continent alone, and to seek | 
co-operation with the whole Adantic community. His 

ay carenpher tr phantasy vps Apron! yx an, 
weapons in Canada on the same conditions as he had laid down 
for Nato: that is, North America would have to be a Nato sector 
depending upon the same central command as the rest, instead 
of being a purely Canadian-United States responsibility, and control 
of the nuclear weapons wolild have to be vested in Nato. 
Approval for this general policy, with all its confusions, was 
obtained at the very end of the rally, but the vote was by no 


pe . 


distribution of federal grants and loans to junior governments and 
to business, and a scheme of universal ion-contributory medical 
insurance. The Liberal policies adopted at the convention could 
easily be added up to $1,000 million extra annual expenditure ; 
and the Conservatives, who were badly burned by their pre-1957 
election promises, are making the most of that. Mr Pearson safe- 
guarded himself by saying that social security benefits could not 
be expanded without a productive and expanding economy and . 
that the government could not take more money out of people's 
pockets unless it also contrived to put more in. But this is the 
sort of qualification that habitually gets overlooked in the excite- 
ment of party warfare. 


A Chance for Australian 
Labour? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


T is not a happy new year for the government of Australia. 

Its three years are up in February, 1962, and it may have 
to face the electorate at a time when it is still knee-deep in economic 
mire. 

The electorate, moreover, is far from sympathetic. Almost no 
section of the people is behind the government in its fight against 
inflation. The workers have been angry ever since last February, 
when the government’s counsel intervened before the arbitration 
court to prevent a rise in the basic wage from following closely 


ean tea Shareholders are distressed to find that 
paper value of their holdings has fallen by a third since the 
in September. Contributors to life assurance and 
feel that to require 30 per cent of such funds to be in 
government bonds is to throw their hard-earned savings 
wolves of inflation. Liberal backbenchers, too, are upset 
“ socialist” proposal—in fact, such is the outcry that there 

(quite reviving to share prices) that nothing 
will be heard of this scheme. As for the Opposition and its 
porters, they are keenly on the lookout for any increase in 
ployment—or more accurately, any decrease in the fierce 
for labour. That might be « sign that the government's 
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was succeeding, but Labour leaders would hail it as a disaster— 
and most people would agree with them. 

The Australian conception of full employment is that everyone, 
every delinquent and dud, should-have his job and his {15 a week, 
and another job that he can walk into when he is sacked from 
the first. At present the motor industry is laying off men, there 
18 some unemployment in Queensland, and school leavers will 
be pouring on to the labour market in the next few years ; but 
oniy about one Australian worker in a hundred is unemployed, 
and he is probably changing jobs. This is now regarded as normal 
and right, and no politician dare point out that capitalism cannot 
work properly while -the labour market is under such pressure 
Two years ago two or three workers in every hundred were 
unemployed, and the people who now deplore the brake on enter- 
prise were moaning about “ stagnation” and “ slack to be taken 
up,” and telling Mr Holt to prime the pump. So he did, with 
a budget deficit and a reduction of a shilling in income tax. 
Admittedly he was unlucky. The terms of trade moved against 
Australia, the arbitration commission was unexpectedly generous, 
the banks had promised overdraft limits which they felt they must 
honour even though they were asked to restrict credit. But had 
Mr Holt not listened to those siren voices in 19§9 (at a time when 
his party was newly returned and had no need to make concessions 
he would not now be approaching election year with a credit 
queeze 

No wonder the public is disappointed. ‘ Its concept of full 
mploymeat is not the only belief liable to be shattered by the 
realitics of the present. An even more sacred tenet is that oi 
* Australia Unlimited,” the faith in a boundless future, which is 
Australian patriousm. In an effort to devise a remedy less dis- 
illusioning than mere restrictions, the government has set up 
committees of federal ministers and departmental heads to consider 
means of expanding exports. They are re-examining all the old 
schemes that have been urged by interested parties over the years 
tax rebates and subsidies ; more government credit for exports to 
countries that are unlikely to pay; more trade commissioners, 
whose hands have never hitherto been soiled by commerce, to 
send among the wily merchants of the East ; and, of course, the 
abolition of payroll tax. All of these would be good ways of 
decreasing revenue or increasing government expenditure, which 
everyone is saying should be reduced. None of them would go 
to the root of Australia’s export problem, which for primary pro 
ducts is protected markets and low world prices, and for manu- 
factures uncompetitive costs. 

A notable exception, mainly because of the quality and access 

bility of the ore, is steel, and the’ government says it will discuss 
‘with the industry the possibility ‘of exports. So far the whole 
output has been needed at home and a limit to expansion is set 
by the shortage of skilled labour. In the long run steel and other 
metals are certainly the hope of the future, as the earners, alongside 
wool, wheat and meat, of Australia’s living. But they cannot help 
to close the payments gap in 1961. 

The gap may not, however, be as wide as some fear... The 
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reserve bank’s gold and dollar balances fell by £A120 million in 
the six months from July, and other overseas balances by probably 
£At10-20 million more ; but to judge by seasonal movements in 
other years, this is probably more than half the loss for the full 
year. It still leaves about {A380 million in the kitty, not counting 
Australia’s drawing rights with the International Monetary Fund. 
Imports of capital were not only maintained, they were higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1959. Between imports and 
exports there was a deficit of {A140 million for the six months, 
and December imports were a record ; but they were swollen by 
Christmas goods ordered long before and by November imports 
that had been delayed by a dock strike in Britain. Some exporters 
overseas are offering the credit that Australian importers can no 
longer get from their banks, and the possibility of a reintroduction 
of import licensing may keep up imports while the going is good. 
But the credit squeeze is getting tighter and sheer lack of money 
should soon reduce the inflow. Australia may get by without 
losing too much of the reserves, and may even avoid having to 
bring back import licensing—which would solve none of its basic 
problems. 

Will the government get by ? That is another question. What 
4 chance for Labour politicians, if they could break the habit 
of fighting each other and their ex-comrades of the splinter Demo- 
cratic Labour party, and give priority instead to fighting their 
opponents. It might also help if they had a policy. In any case, 
they will have to hurry. It will not have escaped the government 
that it may pay to go to the country sooner -rather than later. 
before unemployment worsens and before the two Labour parties 
are sufficiently reconciled to exchange voting preferences. 


Always Tomorrow in Chile 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Santiago 

EVOLUTION now or later? Constitutionally or by force? Inside 
R a cinema that at other times showed Los Amantes, the passion 
of an academic argument melted into the. late December heat as 
Socialist party candidates rallied their passively receptive supporters 
at Vina del Mar, a seaside resort close to Valparaiso. Although the 
elections for Chile’s congress and senate are not to be held until 
March, the campaigns 4re already swinging along with vigour. 
Over the country generally, the results are not expected to reveal 
anything much more exciting than a movement from the right to 
the centre. But at Valparaiso they will also provide an interesting 
clue to the political future of the controversial left-wing leader, 
Senor Allende. 

At the presidential elections in 1958, Senor Allende, at the head 
of a coalition of Socialists, Communists and other minor left-wing 
factions, narrowly missed becoming Chile’s president. Since that 
exciting moment, his coalition has virtually disintegrated. There 
are two schools of thought among the left wing. One school would 
at all costs keep the coalition intact, to maintain Sefior Allende’s 
chances of winning the presidency in 1964; the other, more 
influential, is mainly interested in getting party members into 
parliament. Even Sefior Allende seems to have fallen in with the 
second way of thinking, and is standing as Socialist candidate 
for the senate at Valparaiso against strong Communist rivalry. It 
has become a battle of heavy-weights: if he wins, he will be more 
strongly established than before as leader of the Left ; if, on the 
other hand, he loses, both he and the Socialist party will take 
second place to the Communists. 

Socialists and Communists in Chile preach revolution. But for 
the time being, at any rate, the politicians are keener on getting 
votes than on upsetting the regime.: At the recent municipal elec- 
tions the two parties separately won rather more than ten per cent 
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Whatever the industry, development of a new building is a complex task. To provide 
the right buildings, designed to give the highest operating efficiency, at the right 
price—a fixed one—and to ensure completion on time, demands the skills of many 
trades and professions. 

A development of any size has become a job for a new kind of specialist — a 
Developer whose qualifications must include an immensely wide field of industrial 
knowledge and production ‘know-how’, all the higher management skills, and a 
wide knowledge of every facet of the Building and Civil Engineering Industry. He 
cannot perform his task properly until he has built up a first-class team of technical 
consultants and specialist contractors—a job which takes time. 

C.A.S. (Industrial Developments) Ltd., the pioneers of scientific industrial 
development in this country, provide all these services from a co-ordinated team 
of experts. 

Already responsible for the development of Cyanamid’s pharmaceutical factory 
at Gosport, they are at present developing for Abbott Laboratories at Sheerness 
what will be the largest ethical pharmaceutical plant in the country. 

This great project, the first stage of development on a 130 acre site, will be 
handed over to Abbott on October 23rd, 1961 on time—~and to a fixed price. 


Have you a development problem ? Could we discuss it ? 
Please write to the Managing Director: 


Oa. eS (INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS) LIMITED 


St. James’ House, Kensingion Square, London, W'8. 
Tel: WEStern 8060 
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of the million Chilean voters (their number is limited by a literacy 
test and by many technical difficulties). As Seftor Allende himself 
puts it, revolution must first be attempted by legal means. While 
full of praise for what Dr Fidel Castro has done in Cuba, he 
indicates that Chile must seek change in its own and constitutional 
way. Only if this fails should there be resort to force. The 
glamour of fidelismo stirs the Left to talk of armed revolt even if 
only to explain why the time is not yet ripe. 


Back in Santiago, the election posters slung across the streets 
merged with the Christmas decorations to give colour to this plain, 
grey, cement-built city in its impressive Andean setting. The rigid 
inequality in the distribution of Chile’s wealth gives meaning to the 
murmurs of revolution, but the rich do not flaunt their gold. I 
goes instead on yet more land, on trips to Europe, on good solid 
houses at the foot of the mountains. The streets in Santiago just 
before Christmas: were crowded with window-shoppers, but few 
of them seemed tobe taking home parcels. Many of the restaurants 
were more than half-empty ; Chileans, possibly the best hosts in 
the world, prefer to dine at home. The president himself sets 
an example in careful living: he can be seen walking to work most 
days, and he is believed to have vetoed television for his slightly 


r 


puritanical country. 


By Tunnel to Spain 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH-WEST FRANCE 


Cm surprise has been caused in France neighbours had 


by the sudden decision of the Spanish Benasque project 


authorituiés to build a road tunnel beneath The few British 


the Port de la Glére, in the central 
Pyrenees. The tunnel will be nearly two 
miles long and will involve the construc- 
tion of three miles of approach road on 
the French side of the frontier and at least 
1x miles in Spain—mostly above an alt- 
tude of 4,500 feet. It will link Luchon of Stirling Moss 
ind Benasque, only 12 miles apart as the 
eagle flies (crows are hard to come by in 
the Pyrenees) but at present 100 miles by 


experience. The 


transformed the 


tourists annually 
road, and reduce the distance between Lérida in 30,000 


Foulouse arid Saragossa by about a third 
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motorists who stray 
into the Viclla tunnel rarely forget the 


the British bank rate, the roof leaks, and 
most of the traffic encountered seems to 
consist of 20-ton trucks laden with tree- 
trunks and driven 


economy 
d’Aran and takes more than 80,000 French 


already persuaded the Spanish authorities 
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In two ways Santiago resembles Beirut. At the right time of 
year, and at very considerable expense of energy, it might be 
possible to ski in the morning and swim in the afternoon. And in 
Santiago, as in Beirut, a visitor is well placed to find out about 
neighbouring countries. Santiago is the headquarters of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, a dynamic group 
which, under the inspiration of Dr Raul Prebisch, has not only 
worked out theoretical plans for economic development and 
industrialisation but is also sending teams into some of the republics 
to see these plans carried out. Chilean economists attached to 
ECLA are full of enthusiasm for the chances of economic develop- 
ment in the countries taken under the commission's wing ; it is 
only when the conversation comes back to Chile that they are 
inclined to become discouraged. 


Until a few months ago, Chile's pragmatic right-wing govern- 
ment had little time or patience for planners. The economic 
development corporation, founded after the earthquake in 1939, 
has needed another earthquake, twenty-one years later, to get its 
most substantial plans accepted. Most of the international money 
that was offered to Chile after last year’s earthquake had to be tied 
to specific projects—and the projects were not there. The develop- 
ment corporation, under instructions from the government, seized 


the puritans with slide-rules can ever 
estimate. 

In the central Pyrenees alone, exciting 
new roads now take the tourist into the 
Neéouvielle massif as far as the lake of 
Cap de Long (site of one of Europe’s 
highest, most grandiose of hydro-electric 
complexes), over the shoulder of | the 
Cagire (6,300 feet, a dwarf as Pyrenean 
peaks go, but all the more delightful for 
its accessibility), above Luchon to the 
snow-covered plateau of Superbagnéres, 
tlong the fascinating Bethmale valley and 


buried the 


surface resembles 


embittered rivals 


But the tunnel has over the col to Seix, and even to within 


convement walking distance of the summit 
of the splendid Pic du Midi de Bigorre 
the province of 9,600 feet). Other new roads will shortly 
open up the Néouvielle os and frontier 
ridge still further and link the beautiful, 


of the Val 


Its success has 


Ihe details are to be settled by a Franco- to improve and extend the road system 


Spanish commission this spring, but the 
made 
million pesetas ‘to be precise: 
rg, 386,338 ptas 64 cmos) for preliminary 
The total cost to Spain will 
 6§ million pesetas (167) plas £1); 


Spanish authorities have already 


ivailable 20 
oad-works 
’ 


France's bill will be about 10 million new 
runes 

be French ministry of public works 
has not vet approved the scheme officially 
but is giving it “sympathetic considera- 
tion,” and Pyrenean officials and mayors 
have no doubt that approval will be given 
The idea was originally French. Plans 
for a tunnel beneath the frontier ridge in 
this area were drawn up by French 
engineers in 1853 and 1887 but had to be 
shelved for lack of Spanish co-operation; 
and when, in the nineteen-forties, the 
Spaniards pierced a four-mile road tunnel 
—the longest in Europe—through the 
Maladetta massif south of Viella, in order 
to link the Val d’Aran and Toulouse with 
Lérida, the French assumed that their 


south of Viella, and may explain their 
eagerness to give the attractive moribund 
valleys south of Benasque a similar shot in 
the arm. Some French officials link the 
sudden Spanish enthusiasm for the tunnel 
with reports that Washington has advised 
Spain to join the Common Market 


or the French, the Benasque route is 
F now primarily of tourist, rather than 
Not that this 
Their 


side of the Pyrenees has long possessed an 


purely commercial, interest 
devalues the project in their eyes. 


excellent basic road network (the 600- 
mile-long Route des Pyrénées is one of the 
most brilliantly engineered in Europe) 
and they are already permitting themselves 
the luxury of building “ sightseeing roads ” 
which less imaginative nations would con- 
sider frivolous and uneconomic—but 
which undoubtedly stimulate tourism and 
its ancillary trades (ani@ add to the joie de 
vivre of local motorists) far more than 


guite unspoilt Barousse valleys with the 
valley of the Aure. Meanwhile, Pyrenean 
motorists are already looking up maps of 
the hitherto secret gorges, cascades and 
trout-streamls that lie beyond the Port de 
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The A host is known 
by the brandy he serves 
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7 ! > } To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is 
y i ‘ ’ ; more insult than compliment. The correct 


thing to serve after meals is a cognac of liqueur 
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its chance and revised the plan already on the stocks, largely by the 
simple substitution of the word “ reconstruction ” for “ develop- 
ment.” The plan in its new form is about to be accepted ; it has a 
body of ministers behind it and, at any rate in its initial stage, 
foreign credit to finance it. This may be a small revolution, but 
at least it is happening today. 


Agricultural Perplexities in Italy 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


‘aon “ miracle * year that was to usher in Italy's roaring sixties 
ended on a note of anxiety. While industrial output soared 
at the almost incredible rate of 15 or 16 per cent in a year, and 
the nation’s average income per head climbed 7 or 8 per cent 
in a year, agricultural income has dropped by approximately 3.5 
per cent. A bad season is mainly to blame for the 1960 losses 
(thpse of 1959 were attributed to the fall in wholesale prices), but 
no one in Italy would dare to set down the plight of the country’s 
agriculture to such factors alone, 

The difference in dynamic between industry and agriculture, 
the continuous fall in farm incomes, and the widening gap between 
those incomes and others, have led to a disorderly flight from the 
country to the towns. Every day dozens of small farms—some 
freehold, some rented, but most of them held under a sharecropping 
contract—are abandoned, and not only in the least fertile areas. 
Italy, like France, is beginning to count its deserted villages while 
the big cities feel the strain of the unceasing influx of population. 
The shanty-towns, which had almost disappeared after the war- 
time migrations, are rising again in the outer suburbs of the cities, 
and the pressure of unskilled manpower, uneasily sensed by the 
trade unions, is a latent cause of social unrest, as the strikes last 
month in Milan demonstrated. The rural immigrants live by 
expedients, more or less honest. Thousands of them swell the 
ranks of middlemen between country and town, whose un- 
economic retailing of farm products adds to the small farmer's 
burden. 

Seven and a half million Italians (33.6 per cent of the working 
population) were employed in agriculture in 1959. Their net 
product was 2,701 billion lire (£1,620 million) out of a national 
total of 13,010 billion (£7,806 million) ; in other words, a third 
of the working population was producing little more than a fifth 
of the country’s wealth. Annual income per active head in agri- 
culture was 360,000 lire, compared to an average of 700,000 in 
industry and trade. 

Italian agriculture has two structural weaknesses: the fragmenta- 
tion of farm property into small, unviable holdings, and the exces- 
sive amount of land given over to cereal, particularly wheat, crops. 
Both traits. if not determined, have certainly been encouraged by 
the Christian Democrat party’s official policy since the war. This 
was based upon the preservation (and promotion) of small hold- 
ings and on price maintenance for wheat through the control of 
imports and of stockpiles at home. The policy has sometimes been 
carried out to the detriment of specialised crops or of stock breed- 
ing, though, of course, there are areas like central Sicily where low- 
yielding cereal crops appear to be the only practicable form of 
cultivation. Of the six common market countries, Italy alone shows 
a preponderance (66.1 per cent of the value of its agricultural 
product) of crops over livestock. 

The fragmentary character of the vast majority of holdings was 
revealed in the 1948 census ; this showed that $3 per cent of Italy’s 
farms covered less than a hectare, 83.3 per cent less than two, and 
93.4 per cent less than five hectares. (A hectare is not quite two 
and a half acres.) There is reason to believe that this trend has 
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continued, though one expert (Professor Volpi, who is working on 
the Shell agricultural experiment at Borgo a Mozzano in Tuscany) 
notes that ownership may be more divided than management. In 
his area there are pieces of land belonging to different owners but 
worked by one family. The land reform introduced ten years ago 
has not corrected the general trend. It expropriated 700,000 hec- 
tares and gavé them to 100,000 families, whose economic future 
is anything but secure, 

While official policy tended to preserve small holdings, it also 
discouraged any co-operative initiative by the farmers. The 
co-operative farm, considered akin to the Russian kolkhoz, was 
thought to be politically subversive and held no electoral appeal 
for the Christian Democrats. Instead, the party (or some members 
of it) encouraged a revival of the corporative principle once much 
promoted by the Fascist regime, and inherent in the powerful 
Federation of Agricultural _ Consortia. The Federconsorsi 
nominally represents all frechold and leasehold farmers belonging 
to the provincial consortia. It is the main channel through which 
government aid and subsidies are ploughed into agriculture, and 
behind a pseudo-democratic facade (higher offices are filled from 
a list approved by the executive), it keeps the virtual control of 
agricultural credit in the hands of a group more representative of 
the big financial and business interests than of farming. Incident- 
ally, not a little of the Federconsorzi’s power derives from the 
administration of the big sums accruing from the wheat and other 
stockpiles. Political control of this formidable machine is main- 
tained through the parallel organisation of the Freehold Farmers’ 
Federation, whose president, Signor Paolo Bonomi, is also chair- 
man of the financial holding (Fondo Assicurativo tra Agricoltori) 
which operates for the Federconsorzi. 


T the Christian Democrat congress in 1959 Signor Bonomi 
manceuvred his lobby away from Signor Fanfani’s left-centre 
group. The reward for this manceuvre was said at the time to be 
the promise of a §00 billion lire grant to agriculture. Thi was 
the substance of the “Green Plan” presented to Parliament by 
Signor Segni’s government in February, 1960. The plan, which 
is alleged to emanate from Signor Bonomi’s organisation, consists 
of a series of financial measures pledging the state to invest 500 
billion lire (£300 million) over five years in various branches of 
agriculture (irrigation, mechanisation, land reclamation, food 
industries, and so on.) The present prime minister, Signor Fanfani, 
has publicly declared, in opposition to Signor Bonomi, that he 
considers the plan inadequate to solve the problems of Italian 
agriculture, which in his opinion require more radical treatment, 
involving state planning and likely to affect the economy 
as a whole. 

Support for the prime minister’s view comes, somewhat unex- 
pectedly, from the National Council of Economy and Labour 
(CNEL), a consultative constitutional body. For the first time 
in its brief history, CNEL has availed itself of its prerogative 
to give advice unasked, and has sent the government a detailed 
and highly critical report on the Green Plan, together with its own 
“observations and proposals.” The council unanimously agrees 
that the plan cannot save Italian agriculture and that there is a 
need for further measures. Thus, the old-fashioned types of 
holding need to evolve into modern farms worked with capital ; 
agricultural credit needs reform ; farmers need encouragement to 
organise themselves on a co-operative basis to lower their costs 
and defend their selling power. Such coming from an 
important constitutional body, are little short of revolutionary 
and presage a tough political battle over the Green Plan. Once 
again the division between the reformers and the others cuts down 
the middle of the Christian Democrat party ; in the struggle 
factions for political power, Italian agriculture is in danger 
becoming a side issue. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Budget 
in Transition 


F anyone had any lingering doubts about what President Eisen- 
hower holds to be the economic and financial verities, these 
must have been washed away in the torrent of words that 

poured from the White House during the final days before the 
maugural ceremonies on Friday. Mr Eisenhower sent his eighth 
and last Budget Message to Congress on Monday and he followed 
it with his annual Economic Report on Wednesday. Both docu- 
ments held firmly to the philosophy of free competitive enterprise 
that Mr Eisenhower laid down when he took office eight years ago. 
They emphasised time and time again the: outgoing President’s 
deeply held conviction that that government is best which governs 
least and his equally profound belief that individual citizens, states 
and local communities should assume greater responsibilities so that 
the federal government can do less. Mr Eisenhower began his 
last Budget message by quoting from his first one: 

By using necessity—rather than mere desirability—as the test for 
our expenditures; we will reduce the share of the national income 
which is speft by the government. We are convinced that more 
progress and sounder progress will be made over the years as the 
largest possible share of our national incomes is left with individual 
citizens to make their own countless decisions as to what they will 
spend, what they will buy and what they will save and invest 
The President refused stubbornly to acknowledge that the United 

States is undergoing a recession even though. he gave a classic 
lescripuon of a cyclical downturn in his Economic Report. He 
declined to urge Congress to enact new kegislation to help halt the 
downturn and insisted instead that an increase in economic activity 
would not be long delayed. He based his Budget on his expecta- 
tion that business activity will turn up no later than the second 
juarter of this year and that the advance will carry the gross 
\ational product to $514 billion from $503 billion in 1960. Both 
the director of the Bureau of the Budget and Mr Anderson, the 
sutgoing Secretary of the Treasury, also insist that government 
measures to counter recession are not justified. Mr Eisenhower 
summed up both his fiscal philosophy and his appraisal of current 
economic conditions by telling Congress that “a surplus in good 
times, as provided in this Budget, helps make up the deficits which 
inevitably occur during periods of recession.” The balanced Budget 
that Mr Eisenhower considers appropriate for these “ good times ” 
would yield a surplus of $1.5 billion in fiscal 1962, the year that will 
begin next July 1st—if Congress approves higher postal rates and 
an increase in taxes on petrol and jet fuels and if recovery bolsters 
the governnyent’s sagging tax receipts. 

But the Kennedy Administration, which took office this week, 
does not share either Mr Eisenhower's view of the relatively limited 
part that the government should play in economic affairs or his 
rosy confidence in the ability of the American economy to regain 
its health without additional government assistance. Mr Kennedy 
is already committed to press for increases in unemployment com- 
pensation, for aid to depressed areas and education, and for other 
measures of social welfare that will increase government spending) 
above the amounts suggested by Mr Eisenhower ; they will also 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London, 


provide some of the economic stimulus which the outgoing President 
scorned. The new President believes that these additional govern- 
ment services are desirable in themselves—quite apart from their 
economic impact—and that it is proper for the federal government 
to provide them. 

President Kennedy will not submit an entirely new Budget to 
Congress, but he will send what his. aides call a series of 
“ amendments ” that will set forth the larger programmes that he 
believes should be adopted. While the new President is firmly 
committed to achieving Budget surpluses in prosperous times, he 
does not share Mr Eisenhower's canviction that an automatic shift 
from surplus to deficit as receipts fall is enough to deal with a 
recession. Mr Kennedy is taking office during a month when 
unemployment is likely to have risen to §.5 million. Admittedly 
Mr Eisenhower proposes, in his Economic Report, that federal help 
to the states to prolong unemployment benefits should be put on 
a permanent basis—but only to come into operation when unem- 
ployment reaches serious levels. Mr Kennedy is not likely to wait 
for it to become much more serious 


HAT perhaps emerges most clearly from Mr Eisenhower's 
final Budget is how the federal government has grown during 
the’ past eight years even while Mr Eisenhower was proclaiming 
his conservative faith in free enterprise. Existing government pro- 
grammes have been enlarged and new programmes have been 
started. Disabled workers now receive benefits and a tremendous 
road-building programme has been set in motion. The social 
security programme has been liberalised, new methods of stimulat- 
ing the building of houses have been devised, and a whole new sei 
of devices for assisting small business have been adopted. Mr 
Eisenhower joined with the late Senator Taft of Ohio in the autumn 
of 19§2 in pledging that government spending would be reduced 
as soon as Mr Eisenhower entered office. He managed to lower 
spending in fiscal 1954 and again in fiscal 1955, when it touched 
a low for the Eisenhower Administration of $64.4 billion. But 
then it began to rise again, and the striking thing is that it is the 
cost of the government’s civilian activities that has been climbing 
in such inexorable fashion 
The government paid $23.9 billion for civilian purposes in 
fiscal 19§3 and $50.4 billion for major national security programmes 
—a category that includes defence, military aid, and atomic energy. 


‘This year it will spend $33 billion for civilian activities and $45.9 


billion for major national security. Next year civilian costs will 
climb to $33.5 billion while outlays on national security will mount 
to $47.4 billion. But even these figures do not tell the full story 
of the expansion of civilian spending during the past eight years. 
The road programme, which was included in the regular Budget in 
1953 but is now outside it, will cost $2\9 billion this year and $3 
billion in fiscal 1962. | 


A special economic task force, heade{i by Professor Samuelson 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, told Mr Kennedy 
earlier this month that the American economy has been “ sluggish ” 
since the 1958 recession. It predicted, as Mr Eisenhower does, that 
an upturn would develop by the middle of the year. But the 
Samuelson group said that an advance to a gross national product 
of $510 billion to $515 billion in the calendar year 1961 would still 
leave the United States with high unemployment. The task force 
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urged the Kennedy Administration to strengthen the economy and 
cure its sluggishness by increasing unemployment benefits and 
spending more on education and other worthy causes, to the tune 
of $3 billion to $5 billion in fiscal 1962. Officials of the Eisen- 
hower Administration have no taste for the Samuelson medicine. 


But Mr Kennedy is expected to try a generous dose of it. 


Mr Eisenhower's Farewell 


HE President's Address on the State of the Union, which 
T usually looks forward, looked back last week over the pre- 
ceding eight years as the most beloved President in this century 
prepared to make way for a new man and a new generation 
The limelight had already shifted away from Mr Eisenhower. 
His Message was read, not by him, but by the Clerk of the 
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in session. Mr Eisenhower did not pretend that he was not leaving 
serious problems to his successor, in Berlin, Cuba, Laos, in 
unemployment at home and the balance of payments with other 
countries. But as he looked back it was the achievements, not 
the blunders which ke naturally remembered: the maintenance of 
peace, however troubled it might be, and of a mighty military force 
to deter aggression ; the stabilisation of prices after the inflation of 
the Truman years ; and the surge of economic betterment among 
Americans. The U-2 incident was not mentioned at all—an 
omission which the unkinder critics will declare typical of the 
departing Administration's determination to look on the bright 
side of things. 

Mr Eisenhower admitted in his television broad¢ast on Tuesday 
evening that in one sense he is retiring a disappointed man: he 
is leaving behind him no certainty of lasting pea¢e and disarma- 
ment. It was one of Mr Eisenhower's great strengths throughout 
the world that no one doubted his dedication to the peaceful 


House to a handful of Representatives ; 


Balanced 
on Hope 


VEN in ordinary) times it is not easy to 

forecast government spending and 
receipts for a year; which does not even 
begin for over fivé months. Mr Eisen- 
hower went Widely wrong last January 
when he predicted a surplus of $4.2 billion 
for the current fiscal year (1961) ; now this 
year’s surplus is put at only $79 million 
(and even this will be wiped out if Con- 
gress does not raise postal rates promptly) 
partly because the decline in business has 
cut revenues, partly because Congress 
spent too much. For similar reasons— 
because Mr Eisenhower assumes increases 
in revenue which may not take place and 
because the new President is unlikely to 
wear the financial straitjacket which Mr 
Eisenhower has bequeathed him—a sur- 
plus of $1.5 billion in the fiscal year 1962 is 
unlikely. But changes in the Budget, par- 
ticularly on the spending side, take effect 
only slowly; although Mr Eisenhower 
became President in 1953 the Budget for 
1955 was the first for which he was wholly 
responsible. 


EXPENDITURES oor 


the Senate was not even 


EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures in 1962 are expected to 
be higher than ever before except for two 
years during the war, even though Mr 
Eisenhower has proposed little that is 
new and nothing to counter the economic 
decline But the share of the gross 
national product taken by the federal 
government should continue to fall. 
The rise of $1.9 billion in expenditures 
next year is due primarily to an 
increase of $1.4 billion for defence. 
Spending is also due to rise for economic 
foreign aid (by $250 million) though 
hardly at all for military assistance ; for 
civilian space programmes (which are to 
cost $965 million instead of $770 million) ; 
and for welfare and transport at home (by 
$627 million). Benefits for ex-servicemen 
and agricultural programmes will continue 
to claim about $5 billion each ; farm price 
supports will take $3.4 billion, a little more 
than this year, because Congress has done 
little to discourage surpluses, particu- 
larly of wheat. The only major decreases 
in spending involve the interest on the 
public debt—down by $400 million 
because of lower interest rates—and the 
Post Office, if Congress raises postal rates 
enough to cover a deficit of $843 million. 

The expected rise in receipts, from $79 
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billion to $82.3 billion, hangs upon an 
early resumption of economic progress ; 
the income tax on individuals is expected 
to raise $2.2 billion more than in the 
current year and that on business profits 
$soo million more ; this year the income 
tax On corporations is bringing in at least 
$1 billion less than last year. Mr Eisen- 
hower counts, moreover, upon a continua- 
tion of the unpopular corporate and excise 
taxes. imposed to finance the Korean 
War ; the Treasury would lose $2.6 billion 
in 1962 if they were to lapse in July. He 
also asks, as he has before, for higher 
taxes upon petrol and aviation fuels, 

Mr Eisenhower recommends that ‘the 
surplus in 1962 be used to pay off a 
modest bit of the public debt, but even if 
this surplus materialises the debt would 
not be reduced enough to make unneces- 
sary temporary increases in the ceiling of 
$285 billion on the public debt. The 
so-called cash Budget which includes 
various large trust funds, in particular the 
enormous one which finances the bulk of 
social security, will exceed $100 billion 
for the first time in 1962 ; the government 
is to pay out $101.8 billion and take in 
$103.1 billion, leaving the same cash 
surplus as in fiscal 1961. 
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of his Administration may not have matched the needs of the 
revolutionary years in which he presided in Washington, but his 
kindliness and good will were evident. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the election in 1952 of a Republican who was an inter- 
nationalist banished isolationism from the American scene and 
soothed away the internal dissension which was jeopardising 
American unity at the beginning of this decade. Mr Eisenhower 
drew a handful of lessons from his fifty years of public service. 
Perhaps the most interesting, coming from an old soldier, was 
his warning that Americans must be on their guard against allowing 
the great military and industrial complex which has been created 
in their country to exert undue influence on politics. 

On Friday Mr Eisenhower was to leave for Gettysburg, to 
become one of the country’s three living ex-Presidents. Like Mr 
Hoover, but unlike Mr Truman, Mr Eisenhower is a rich man 
and he will receive a pension of $25,000 a year as well as an 
allowance for an office and secretarial help. And even if Mr 
Kennedy does not call upon him to act as an official good-will 
ambassador, Mr Eisenhower will have plenty of private oppor- 
tunities for this; he is likely, for example, to make his once- 
postponed trip to Japan in the autumn and there is talk of a visit 
to Africa. 


Kew in 
Missouri 


FROM ‘A 
CORRESPONDENT 


IN ST LOUIS 


FE EW men in the history of Missouri frame. Since the dome would normally 


deserve to be remembered longer provide several 


St Louis as an emigrant: from Sheffield, 


Mr Kennedy's Inauguration 
| 


WASHINGTON, DC 
1TH the reverent zest of a city that would love to have a 
4 coronation if the Constitution permitted it, Washington has 
been preparing itself this week for an event that has happened 
only once before in the last generation—the inauguration of a 
completely new President. On Wednesday carpenters were still 
at work on the stands along the route from the White House to 
the Capitol, where Mr Kennedy takes his oath of office at noon 
on Friday and will give his inaugural address. The new President 
is said to be anxious to make this speech more memorable and 
less turgid than has been customary in the past. His advisers have 
prepared a first draft but Mr Kennedy himself is said to have put 
in a great deal of work upon the final version this week. 

To distinguish the occasion further, culture has been allotted an 
unusually prominent place in Friday's ceremony. Invitations have 
been sent to over 1§0 artists, scientists and learned men, including, 
according to the official announcement, Mr ¢. e. cummings. Mr 
Robert Frost will read his poem—about the transformation that the 


charged for the Climatron to help defray 
the operating costs and support the 
garden’s development. The Missouri 
Botanical Garden is a private institution 
and has no support from the city or state; 
it is controlled by a board of trusteees who 
appoint the director 


HE Climatron is only one of several 
new developments. Next to it there 

are to be several new structures to provide 
a horticultural and display area and a 
phytotron laboratory for precise scientific 
study of the environment of plants. New 
and enlarged growing houses, a new 
research building and a new floral display 


different temperature house are to be included as well as a 
than Mr Henry Shaw, who came to zones, it was developed as the first 


restaurant, an auditorium and other public 


England, built up a vast fortune and left 
the bulk of it to public projects, one of 
which is a source of pride to the whole 
country In 1859 he persuaded the 
Missouri Staie Legislature to let him deed 
property for the maintenance of a botanical 
garden, not merely as a show place but as 
a scientific;insuitution. Since its founding 
in St Louis in 1860 the Missouri Botanical 
Garden has come to rank second only to 
the famous Kew Gardens in Britain 

Its latest innovation has been the con- 
struction of a $6c0,000 Climatron, the first 
completely air-conditioned, moisture-con- 
trolied display greenhouse in the world; 
this was dedicated on October 2nd. It is 
bathed in the illumination of 112 footlights 
and is a revolutionary geodesic dome. The 
Chmatrori’s main framework is on the out- 
side of the building. The dome is based 
on principles discovered by Buckminster 
Fuller, the-inventor of the geodesic pro- 
cess; it is made of heavy aluminium tubing 
arranged in hexagonal patterns, with a 
lining of Plexiglass set in triangular 
mullions suspended from the geodesic 


multiple-climate greenhouse The floor 
of the split-level Climatron features a 
Hawaiian garden, with colourful tropical 
flowers, a tumbling waterfall and a lily 
pond connected to a series of terraced rice 
paddies. A tunnel with a transparent 
ceiling and walls runs under the pool, pro- 
viding visitors with an opportunity to 
observe fish and aquatic plant life at close 
range. An upper level inside the dome 
contains a miniature mountain planted 
with tea and coffee trees, a mist-forest, a 
steaming Amazonian jungle and a bog. 
The jungle, located in the warmest part 
of the building, includes such plants as 
palms, cashews, mahogany, balsa and 
banana trees, oleanders, elephant’s ears, 
tropical mistletoe and many kinds of 
ginger. Orchids and bromliads cling to 
moss-covered branches and over all of 
them is a tangle of tropical vines. The 
coolest part of the Climatron contains the 
mountain mist-forest, 20 feet above the 
other gardens. In all. there are ten dif- 
ferent areas in the Climatron where the 
response of plants to climate can be 
studied. An admission,fee of §0 cents is 


‘ 


facilities and parking space for 200 cars 

Beside the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
Mr Shaw gave Tower Grove Park to the 
city of St Louis; it was opened to the 
public in 1870. St Louis’s benefactor was 
born in 1800, arrived in the city in 1819 
and, with a small stock of cutlery, opened 
an ironmonger’s shop. During the first 
few years he was proprietor, clerk and 
porter but after a time he branched out, 
stocking supplies for Indian agents who 
operated in the West. After about twenty 
years, he was able to retire with a fortune 
of $250,000. In 1857, Mr Shaw requested 
Dr George Engelman, a close friend and 
an internationally known botanist, to 
examine botanical gardens in Europe and 
obtain suggestions for one in Missouri. 
Professor Asa Gray of Harvard University 
and Sir Joseph Hooker of Kew were con- 
sulted. Work was begun on the Missouri 
garden the same year. When Mr Shaw 
died in 1889 the bulk of his entire estate, 
valued then at $2 million, was left as an 
endowment for the Missouri Botanical 
Garden. His estate is now estimated to 
be worth more than $3 million. 
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The ultimate consumer supplies the relati 
the picture. Retail sales in December 
for the usual Christmas shopping spree, declined for the second 
month in a row, but they were higher than they had been a year 
earlier and for 1960 as a whole they reached a record level, 2 per 
em above the total for 1959. The Survey Research Centre at 
the University of Michigan, which tested consumer attitudes in 
October and November, found no signs of economic fears which 
would dry up buying and, indeed, reports an increase in the number 
fs who intended to buy new But the 
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Just one generation ago all publicly maintained colleges and 
universities in the seventeen southern and border states practised 
The first Negro to break through this barrier 
entered the. University of Maryland’s Law School in 1936 under 
an order from a state court; the report observes in passing that 
he graduated as the twelfth ranking student in a class of 37 
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When they suffer from power loss, motor 
car engines tend to behave like ageing tubas 
There's rather less vivace. Weaker fortissi: 
And uneasy breathing in the works. 


Power loss in motor cars comes partly from combustion 
chamber deposits. To tidy these up, our research 

men produced a fundamentally new motor oil — new 
Shell X-100 Multigrade. This leaves no metallic ash 
deposits and, because of this, will cut power loss due to 
combustion chamber deposits by up to 50°,. This does 

not mean your car will turn into a rocket from one day 
to the next. But it does mean that if your engine is new 
or has recently been decoked, its gradual loss of power 
will be lessened. And if it’s no longer new and is suffering 
from the build-up of combustion chamber deposits there wil! 
be a gradual recovery of power. In either case you should 
gain in better acceleration or lower fuel consumption. 


Since the first Pennington trundled off in 1896, 

motorists have become a little heavy-lidded about claims 
for better oils. But we felt we had to tell you about 

mew Shell X-100 Multigrade. Our research men gay it is 
the biggest advance in motor oi] for ten years. 
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Guaranteed by the U. S$. Governmert 18,761,1 
ate, Municipal & Other Public Securities 44,934,446.00 
Ocher Marketable Securities ‘ $,197 at 
Loans and Discounts < 87,750,419.2 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 19,109,654 
Other Assets Sie eta tek ae ss 4,131,049.40 
$)79,413,151 65 


LIABILITIES 


De posts ° ss $2 $8,406,405 * 


Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio 21,3213,623.88 


Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc ; $9,778.68 

* Capital . $ 4,000,000.00 
Surplus. . 4. 2 - 14,885,283.54 18,885,283 54 
$279,413, 151.05 
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Com lete Banking Facilities 


COMMERCIAL LOANS AND DiscouNTs 
Deposir ACCOUNTS ¢ POREIGN EXCHANG! 
MMERCIAL LeTTers OF CREDIT AND ACcreTa? 
CUSTODY OF SECURITIES 
* 
estment Advisery Service 


Brokers fer Purchase and Sale of Securities 
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FH. Kinosaury, Jr 
Rosert A. Lovett 
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Moreau D. Brown 
Prescorr S. Buse 
Lours Curtis 
Tisaipace T. Geary 
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Frank W. Hoc L. Parks Serie 
SrerHen Y. Horp Joun C. Wesi 
KNIGHT WOOLLEY 


THOMAS MCCANC! 
L. J. NewaQutst 


KL. Inecanp, ll 


Limited Partners 
verry Brorners & Co W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


Live tae ate snkers amd eublect to examinat 1 and regula mn by the 

« sedent of Banks of the Sta i New York and by the Department af 

ing he wealth of Ie sytvania. Subject to supe sion and ex 
} 


a@minatt by the Commissionet of Banks of the Commonwealth Massa. hareetie 
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HILTON 


HOSPITALITY. .. 


A BYWORD 
IN THE 


U.S.A. 


Hilton hospitality is famous 
the world over... from 
Sydney to St. Louis, from 
Boston to Berlin. And what 
makes it so famous is the 
friendly courtesy, the meticu- 
lous attention to detail, the 
little touches of thoughtful- 
ness that anticipate your 
wishes. These above all are 


the things that set Hilton 


"| 
hotels apart, and you can rely 


on them wherever you see the 
Hilton name. Almost every 
major city in the U.S.A., has 
its Hilton hotel, and you can 
make your reservation in- 
stantly through any Hilton 
hotel in the world. You can 
also book through the London 
Office,17-19 Cockspur Street, 
S. W. 1, Telephone Whitehall 
3061, or The Hague Office, 
Lange Voor- 1. dex mu 
haut 16, Tele- | iarw = 


phe me ] 17285. 


Yon de flolels 


“wr 


ne ¥ 
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MLTON HOTELS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


NEW YORK 
tatler 


savy Mit 


CHICAGO 
The vad 
The Palme: Howse 


ALBUQUERQUE 


n Hotel 


ATLANTA 
Milton} , 


BOSTON 


The Statler Hilt 


BUFFALO 


tatier Holt 


CINCINNATI 


The Net 


The Terrace + 


OLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DALLAS 


DAYTON 
DENVER 


DETROIT 


EL PASO 

Mlton Hotel 
Hilton Inn (ai port 
FORT WORTH 
Hilton Hotel 
HARTFORD 
The Statler Hilton 
HOUSTON 

The Shamrock Hulton 
LOS ANGELES 
The Statler Hilton 
BEVERLY HELLS 
The Beverly Hitton 
NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton ton (airport 
PITTSBURGH 

The Pittsburgh Hilten 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Hilton Inn ‘airport 
ST. LOUIS 

The Statler Hilton 
WASHINGTON o c 
The Statier Hilton 
CHIMNUAHUA, 
MEXICO 

The Palacio Hilton 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
The Berlin Hilton 
CAIRO, EGYPT, VAR 
The Nile Hiiton 
ISTANBUL, TURKEY 
The istanbul Hilton 
MADRID, SPAIN 
The Castellana Hilton 
MEXICO CITY, 
MEXICO 
The ! tal Hiltea 
ACAPULCO, 
MEXICO 
Las Brisas Hilton 
MONTREAL, 
CANADA 
The Queen Elizabeth 
NR hote 

PANAMA, R. P. 

Panama Mito 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 

e Caribe Hilton 
ST. THOMAS, 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
The Virg isle Hilton 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The Carrera tiltoa 
SYONEY, 
AUSTRALIA 

¥ ' fn 
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under the now-abandoned Supreme Court doctrine that “ separate 
but equal ” facilities for Negroes were constitutionally permissible. 


for college ; in Mississippi only 7 
are approved by the regional accrediting 
mission's report concludes: “‘ Separate but equal’ education for 


to strict equality with white students. But the law has been diffi- 
cult to enforce in the Deep South. State statutes and adminis- 
trative regulations have had to be worn down by successive law- 
suits—each of which usually takes years to conclude. In addition 
to the delay and uncertainty of litigation, Negro students must 
also face the possibility of violence if they are admitted to a white 
institution. The picture of a young Negro girl leaving the 
University of Georgia in tears after the rioting there last week will 
not be forgotten soon. 

The commission’s analysis of the problem is impressive, but 
the report's proposals for solving it are less so. The principal 
suggestion is that federal funds should be denied to any tax- 
supported institution of higher education that practises racial dis- 
crimination. The federal government provides money for many 
different things, from university housing to scientific research. 
This covers approximately 15 per cent of the budgets of state 
universities in the Deep South. And most of it now goes to white 
students, thus serving to increase racial inequality. In Florida, 
for example, federal funds in a recent year amounted to $156 for 
the average white student at a state college or university and 
$15 for the average Negro student. But even if federal grants 
| were withheld from the hundred or so institutions which remain 
| completely segregated this could not be expected to change the 
established pattern overnight. Reliance must still be placed on 
, the unrelenting pressure of litigation and the courage of a few 
Negro students. Slowly, but inevitably, they are succeeding. A 
victory of great symbolic signi was the return of the two 
Negro students to the University of Georgia this week after their 
temporary removal “for their own safety.” A federal judge 
directed that they should be readmitted, but Georgia's officials 
have admitted tacitly that they would rather have a little inte- 
gration than a closed university. That is the beginning of reason. 


Rule to End Misrule 


N Wednesday Democratic members of the House of Represen- 
O tatives, mevting in caucus, voted to enlarge the House 
Rules Committee to break the stranglehold on progressive measures 
exercised by six of its present twelve members, four conservative 


In the Senate, however, the South has been placated only at the 
chance of making it easier to i 


an immediate test. 
issue up later in the session and he is kno 
the present rule so as to make it possible for 
by a vote of three-fifths of the Senators presen 
than the present two-thirds. 

But any such change later in the session will 
by a two-thirds majority. Mr Nixon, 
President who presided over the Senate until 
pared to rule that cach Congress is a new body, 
by the previous rules; therefore a simple maijori 
enough to set new ones. This view would have been disputed 
and might not have prevailed. But the new presiding office 
Lyndon Johnson, holds that the Senate is a continuing bod 
that a two-thirds majority is needed at all times to change the . 
Senator Javits did not exaggerate greatly when he declared that 
a vote to postpone the filibuster debate meant i 
power to pass meaningful civil rights Bills for the next four years. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Howard Hughes has finally signed an agreement which 
will make $318 billion available to Trans World Airlines so 
that the company can obtain delivery of the fleet of jet aircraft 
which has been ready and waiting for some months. The i 


. 
> 


at least, to three trustees. 


The Supreme Court ruled this week, by a 6 to 3 maj 
the government need not pay $1.9 million in 
Mississippi Valley Generating Company, as a 
held. This is a legacy of the famous Dixon-Yates case, in 
the government, after a public outcry, cancelled a 
new generating plant. The Supreme Court ruled that the firm 
not entitled to damages because an unpaid consultant to 
of the Budget stood to benefit from the contract, which hi 
later helped to finance. This amounted to a conflict of in 
in the Court's view, made the contract invalid. Both the 
the Budget and the contracting firm were aware of the 
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_.. AND BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


nly 12 years, a revolution has taken place in transportation Bristol! Siddeley engines—hard working, hard earning 
‘The Hereules is just one example of a long line of Bristol Siddeley 
for hard-working, hard-earning and 


Ih 
@cross the Enghah Channel 
P engines designed and built 
| ferry traffic 
trouble-free civil operation. These same qualities have been mani- 
feste| in powerplants over the years, ranging from sleeve-valve en 


gines of up to 2.850 hp to turboprops up to 4,400 hp, and turbojets 


ip to 20,000-Tb thrust. Now, Bristol Siddeley is on the threshold of 


et another advance in the field of aircraft propulsion with the BS 
short-haul civil 


Podayv, a large share of the total cross-channe 


rows, mice pence nt British arrlines. Sib 


carned by two vige 
ices, and Channel A 


Airways, who pioneered those sery 


Bridge, a British United Airways compan 


es for cars and their passengers and general fre 
compal 5B 
‘ 7 "i ian powerpl 


run schedule 
ight w 
er frequency and efficiency than many bia 
: ; ant of the next generation of 
ear ¢ nding Ne ptember 1960 alone thev carries | ES 
airiiners, 
of 206.121 tons fineluding 117.674 cars) on 54,443 flight : 2 j Ly 
the Masth Sea-eid Realink Chtnnel Bristol Siddeley service is world wide 
Poday, Bristol Siddeley gas turbine and piston engin 
1,200 transport aircraft. And Bristol Siddeley’s overhaul and spares 


On these ror a both 
powe rea by Bristol Siddek » ‘ tacilities, backed by over 40 vears' experience, provide a compre- 
hensive service for over 70 operators throughout the world. 


the ¥ 


power over 


companies exclusively us 


} me igehite r airerTa 


enerines 


, = = 
“S  iieaill BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 


AERO-ENGINE DIVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND 
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fross the English Channel... 


POWER FOR THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Industrial Proteus zas 
turbine engine powers a 3 mW turbo-generator 
which delivers full power within 2 minutes of 
# cold start for a lower capital cost than any 
other type of installation, 

> 


POWER D VISION: PO BOX ' COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


The Bristol Siddeley Proteus turboprop 
powers the Britannia airliner in service with 
12 airlines and RAF Transport Command. 
The Proteus has now logged over 14 million 
fy ing hours. 


.. AND THIS 


; 


Bristol Siddeley Maybach diese! engines 
power, Britain's, crack expres train-—the 
Britieh Railways “Bristolian”. 286 Bristol 
Siddeley Maybach diesels have been ordered 
by British Railways alone. 
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LETTERS 








The French Referendum 


Sir—I ha ed to be in Paris talking to 
some friends on the eve of the referendum 
of January 8th. In the midst of the heated 
political discussion, I turned to your corres- 
pondent’s article to show my friends that the 
English, at least, saw the referendum as a 
straight personal vote of confidence for 
General de Gaulle, there being no visible 
politician who - commanded sufficient 
national or internationa! support to tackle 
the Algerian problem. 

It was rather surprising to find your 
correspondent describing the French mood 
as one of indifference. criticisms of the 
referendum made in your article were cor- 
rect, but seemed irrelevant to the French 
mood. Everyone to whom I spoke was 
cither going to vote oui because they had 
confidence in de Gaulle, or non because 
they distrusted him. No one seemed to 
beheve in any of the possible alternatives. 

In the event, the remarkably high vote in 
metropolitan France (77 per cent of those 
registered) and the number of ouis (75 per 
cent of those voting) seems to show that 
far from being indifferent to Algerian policy, 
the French people too see only chaos as an 
alternative te the personal solutions of 
General de Gaulle.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWi10 B. V. WiLtiamMs 


Integration in New Orleans 
Sik—The following quotations from edi- 
torials in The Times-Picayune, I believe, are 
clear statements by The Times-Picayune 
warning the people of New Orleans not to 
expect continuance of open, segregated 
schools in the 1960-61 term: — 


Under the definite ruling by the court of 
last resort, separate but equal faciliues for 
the races today violate the Constitution of 
the United States. Legal efforts still are 
being made to avoid integration of the 
New Orleans public schools. ... We regret 
that we do not expect these legal efforts 
to be successful for long (August 25, 1960). 


This same editorial warned the people 
that they faced the prospect 

of integrated public schools or closed 
public schools. . . . Integration of the 
public schools, we believe, will bring hgrm 
to many pupils. Will this harm be wome 
than the loss which will be brought by 
closing of the schools to children whose 
parents cannot ufford private education or 
for whom private education is not avail- 
able? We nuust answer these questions in 
the negative. There is logic to support 
the argument of those who contend that 
public education should not be abandoned 
without trial 


On June 26, 1960, The Times-Picayune 
editorially had warned that integration 


seemed inevitable. After quoting conflict- 
ing views of school board members, four of 
whom said there was no answer to the 
board’s problem except to comply with a 
federal court order for integration and one 
of whom still contended that open, segre- 
gated schools still could be maintained, we 
wrote, 


The choice as to whether closed schools are 

| to be preferred to integrated schools is one 
which the people themselves must make. 
.. . Public education, unquestionably, is a 
foundation of democracy, but whether pub- 
lic education can survive the forced inte- 
gration of schools in a community like ours, 
with a large Negro population and 
ingrained customs, remains to be seen. 
Forced integration, in our opinion, is a 
tragedy ; just as closing of the schools 
would be a tragedy. 


Does what we published form any 
reasonable basis for the statement in The 
Economist of Navember 19th (page 779), 
that “ The ee the only morn- 
ing newspaper” led the people to believe 
“that schools could be kept open without 
accepting any racial integration ? "—Yours 
faithfully, Georce W. HEALY, Jr. 

Editor 
New Orleans The Times-Picayune 

We are sorry if our comment misrepresented 
the stand of The Times-Picayune, and are glad 
to publish its editor's comments on what we said. 
It should be added, however, that its leader of 
August 25th was printed less than two weeks 
before the schools were due to reopen; they had 
been under a court order to admiu Negro chil- 
dren to white schools since May 16th. The full 
text of the carher leader in The Times-Picayune, 
written six weeks after this order was issued, 
states that there 1s a sharp difference of 


opinion as to what course should be followed if 
the city faces the choice of integrated schools 
or closed schools Its only advice to white 
parents then was to start organising a system of | 


private schools m case public education had to 
be abandoned 


Down with Surtax? 


Sir—If I may be allowed to make one point 
of criticism on your article of January 14th 
it is that it does not drive home quite firmly 
enough the point that surtax payers as a 
class have changed altogether in character 
since the tax was instituted. It now bears 
mainly on earned incomes, and not very 
large ones at that by present day standards, 
As you point out the real investment income 
of the “rich” has fallen, it will almost 
certainly continue to fall because virtually 
all the new entrants to the class are quite 
unable to save anything for investment at 
all 

It is not just a fiscal issue. The total sum 
involved is not large, and when one con- 
siders the volume of misdirected effort to 
which it gives rise it might very well be 
that the gain to the economy as a whole 
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would quickly compensate the Chancellor 
for any immediate loss of revenue. The 
really vital considerations are, I believe, 
ethical and moral. Put bluntly: is it really 
right that the salaried worker should have 
such dim prospects of being able to save 
some of his own money that he has carned 
as the result of hard work and so build up 
something which may stand him (and his 
family) in good stead in the future? —Yours 
faithfully, JuLian S. Crossiey 
Alresford, Hants 
7 

Sir—Your discussion on the case for 
cutting surtax scems to beg some questions 
and ignore others. In particular, what 
groups is it intended to help through the 
proposals you make? The popular impres- 
sion is that surtax bears most harshly on 
promising executives, technicians and so on 
in the salary range of £2,000 to £3,000. 
This is certainly not the case: about 40 per 
cent of incomes in this range include £1,000 
or more of unearned income—arguing the 
previous accumulation of at least £20,000 
of capital. How much incentive do we 
need to provide for the retired surtax payer 
who makes up nearly half the total number? 


The fact of the matter is that our 
promising men in science and industry are 
underpaid in comparison with those of other 
countries rather than overtaxed. What is 
more, many of them would be glad to pa 
the comparatively modest surtax bill 
applicable to incomes of up to £4,000 if 
their employers would only give them the 
chance. A family man with £2,500 has to 
find about {20 a year. There is the more 
reason for this belief in that recent years 
have ‘seen striking reductions in the total 
tax bills of surtaxable incomes even though 
rates of surtax have not been altered. 
£3,000 a year man’s tax has come down 
from {£920 to £750 since 1956, while the 
extension of earned income allowances has 
meant that the £10,000 a year earner is 
liable on £1,100 less of his income than 
four years ago 


If the aim is to assist the earned income, 
surtax cuts are much less relevant than 
improved rates of pay. Indeed your own 
table demonstrates this. The case for giving 
stronger incentives to unearned incomes 
can be argued, but your own proposals 
seem angled to lessen the impact of surtax 
on earned income. What remains unfor- 
tunate is the widespread argument for 
lowering surtax generally in the alleged 
interests of those earning under £5,000 a 
year, when the main benefits will Seer 
trably accrue to others.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W11 Harvey R. Coie 


The Remedy for HP 


Sir—Your article on this subject (January 
14th) adumbrates, but fails to emphasise, 
what seem to me the crucial factors in the 
situation. As you say, the rat race for easiest 
terms was started by the Grand Old Men 
of the industry in the United Dominions 
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Trust. The immense strength of this group, 
together with its high percentage of busi- 
ness outside the motor trade, enabled it to 
offer these rates with comparative impunity, 
but with ruinous effects on many smal] but 
would-be rivals and financial and moral 
damage to almost all its serious com- 
petitors. I think the ensuing months will 
show the effectiveness of this demonstration 
of sttength on the part of UDT. Moreover 
there is every reason for the rat race to 
start again so long as the industry is clut- 
tered up, as it still is cluttered up, by a host 
of small companies with assets of only a 
few million pounds. The agreement by 
members of the Finance Houses Association 
to limit rebates of charges to dealers to 1§ 
per cent is now almost universally evaded 
for example by allowing absurdly high 
rates of interest on dealers’ Rebate of 
Charges accounts) and without doubt the 
minimum deposit scheme will suffer a 
similar fate. 

Many people in hire purchase consider 
the furure lies in fulfilling their self-styled 
role of “industrial bankers,” that is to 
say financing industrial equipment, etc., for 
small businesses. But I doubt whether a 
small business, or even a big one, requires 
two sorts of bank. Strenuous efforts have 
been made by hire purchase companies in 
the last year or two to increase this side of 
their business, with no real success. 

Although the business of hire purchase is 
finance, the personnel in the industry are 
more interested in motors than money. For 
example, of the twenty-odd area and branch 
managers I know, one only could read a 
balance sheet with speed or competence. 
Thig is inevitable since selling hire pur- 
chase requires qualities identical to selling 
a motor car. 

In short it seems clear to me that sooner 
or later hire purchase companies will decide 
to secure their retail outlet by buying their 
way into the motor trade. They have the 
money, the contacts and the right sort of 
men. Many little car firms possess assets 
which are manifestly under-utilised and-a 
controlling interest could not only be very 
profitable financially but would safeguard 
the finance company from the wrong sort 
of hirer. The motor trade would be aghast 
at this development and it is difficult to see 
it materialising so long as they have the 
whip hand ; that is to say so long as there 
ire too many finance companies chasing too 
few motor dealers. UDT has already gone 
nalf way towards creating an equilibrium ; 
t is to be hoped the painful process will 
continue.—Yours faithfully, P. J. Brsuop 
London, SW'15 


Economic Weapons 


Sin—The difficulry about your idea of vari- 
able insurance contributions is that you will 

lay hell with the insurance fund—a vice 
cS which you have freely castigated many 
governments in the past. Nor would these 
distortions necessarily be ironed out over 
the years: a marginal difference in the pro- 
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pensity to consume might make necessary 
a level of contributions leading to per- 
manent deficit or surplus. 

Why not vary income tax rates between 
budgets ? There are no good reasons for 
determining income tax on an annual 
basis ; and many good reasons against it (as 
the outturn of exchequer revenue yearly 
demonstrates). Most income tax is already 
paid on a weekly basis and would be readily 
adjustable. Annual tax could be paid on 
the basis of a consolidated rate for the year, 
with provision for rebates and excess 
demands where necessary. In this case any 
surplus or deficit would be simply absorbed 
by the exchequer: indeed they would be 
the object of the exercise. 

The great advantage of such a system 
would be in damping down inflationary 
wage-pressures; the government need only 
announce in advance that any increase 
beyond a certain level (a percentage, vari- 
able by industry?) would be confiscated by 
a fise in the tax rate to make wage con- 
cessions barely worth the candle—for 
worker or employer.—-Yours faithfully, 


Oxford Evan Luarp 


Fall-Out 


Sir—In your issue of December 31st (page 
1406) you suggest that the Medical 
Research Council’s new report on radiation 
dangers gives the green light for the resump- 
tion of nuclear tests. This, however, is an 
erroneous political interpretation of bio- 
logical findings, since on page §5 of the 
report we read:)‘‘ our estimates must in no 
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sense be regarded as the possible conse- 
quence of continued weapons testing.” 

It is true that the deposition of fall-out 
from nuclear tests has taken place more 
rapidly than expected, but it is incorrect to 
say that it has disappeared into the soil. 
On the contrary it has become available for 
incorporation into plants and other 
organisms for ultimate residence in our 
bodies. The MRC report docs not reflect 
the entire spectrum of reputable biological 
opinion. It certainly would not claim to be 
the last word on the subject of the long- 
term effects of a radiation level above the 
natural one. The recent knowledge we have 
is the result of experiments with mice, and 
its extrapolation to man is inferential. What 
is true of mice may not be true of man, and 
what we as geneticists fear is that numerical 
estimates of any kind will be taken to have 
an accuracy which they do not really 
possess. There is at present no scientific 
basis for sound judgment on the radiation 
levels to which human populations can justi- 
fiably be exposed, and to get such a basis 
means aN enormous increase in especially 
difficult and time-consuming long-term 
research on delayed and rare effects occur- 
ring in big populations. To use this pre- 
liminary dispassionate and objective report 
as a basis, or as an excuse for the liberation 
of extra radiation of unknown and unpre- 
dictable long-term effects on life in general 
would be biologically fallacious and politi- 
cally irresponsible.—Yours faithfully, 


S. C. HARLAND 

Chairman, Scientific Committee 
‘Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
ERASMUS HARLAND 
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THE RIGHT ROAD TO ECONOMY 


We thoroughly agree with the Liberal 
q members of Parliament who have 

addressed a memorial to Lord Palmerston 
respecting the expenditure of the country. We 
agree with them that the expemliture “ has 
increased, is inereasing, and ought to be 
diminished "; we agree with them that its 
revision is one of the most pressing duties of 
the Executive Government; we econeur in the 
latent dootrme which animates every sentence 
of the memorial; we are very sure that there 
i@ scarcely @ single subject which shoukl more 
ocoupy the attention of Liberal members of 
Parliament, or which should have a greater 
share in determining the degree in which they 
should give their support to the present 
Administration, or should withhold it from 
them. .. . We do not blame our naval and 
military departments; at loast not the indi. 
vidual men who compose them. On the 
contrary, we believe that they have the best 
intentions, the most accurate habita, the most 
consciontions industry of routine. But the 
training of our civil service is at fault; it is not 
calculated to produce the efficiency we require 
from it, but, on the contrary, is ealeulated to 
render that efficiency improbable and well nigh 


impossible, ... Lf we could remedy thie evil,— 
if we could place eflicieont men of business, 
procured from the exterior or rapidly pushed 
up from the interior, in all the principal posts 
of our public departments,-—we believe we 
should atten a degree of eoonomy of which we 
have but a very little idea now And this 
souree of economy would be real and permanent. 
It would be based on the only two sources of 
saving —practicality and consistency. We 
should be always attempting a defined object 
with well-chosen means; we should soon, 
therefore, make those means adequate, and 
should soon attain an end. It is otherwise with 
the source of coonomy suggested or poinfed out 
in the memorial, A sudden reduction in our 
arinaments would be far from seving us money. 
We should only lose the benefit of what we have 
done lately, and should have in « your or two 
to do it all over again, The most coutly method 
of management is to be “always begmuning 
things.” . . . Let us keep some well-framed 
achemo—some clear, intelligible scheme—-of 
national defence before as, year after year, 
let us choose the beet men we can find to carry 
out the scheme; then, and then only, we «hall 
have real efficiency and real economy. 
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How to Organise Strategy 


Defence by Committee 
By F. A. Johnson. 
Oxford University Press. 416 pages. §0s. 

HIS book has developed from Professor 

Johnson’s doctoral thesis at Harvard 
on the origins and early development of the 
Commuttee of Imperial Defence from 1885 
to 1916. It begins at the same point, with 
Salisbury’s revival of the Colonial Defence 
Committee in 1885, and carries the story 
cof British defence planning on beyond the 
formation of the War Cabinet in 1916 down 
to 1939 in some detail, and then more 
‘ketchily to the year before last. It is writ- 
ten in that polysyllabic vocabulary, 
enlivened with occasional passages from 
Shakespeare or Byron, which American 
scholars have developed as their usual 
vehicle for conveying facts and ideas ; and 
there is plenty of scholarly apparatus, reveal- 
ing industrious research. 

There are two questions particularly 
worth asking about the Committee of 
Imperial Defence: what effect did it have 
on strategy, and how did it work? This 
book is devoted to the second, and it must 
frankly be admitted the duller, question: 
yet interesting reading has been made out 
of much unpromising material. The author 
takes the generally accepted outline of 
politica, history for granted—this involves 
him in a few current fallacies, such as a 
serious underestimation of Milner’s import- 
ince—but as a rule his background is 
sound ; and in the foreground he puts the 
results of his special studies. These should 
help, if “elp at this late stage is needed, to 
dispel ther common fallacy: that the 
history of -ccent events cannot be written, 
for lack o iuthenti¢ evidence. The trouble, 
on the contrary, is that for recent history 
there is far too much evidence, not too little; 
the gifts the recent historian most needs are 
terseness, judgment and the power to com- 
press. He can also make good use of inter- 
views with people who have made and 
carried out the policies he is trying to 
describe ; 
of this kind of source material, a precious 
diminishing asset 

Yet administrative history seldom has 
the fascination of political or the sweep of 
military history. The writer, engaged 
on his dutiful round of survivors from the 
great days of the CID, anc from the hungry 
and disillusioned thirties and the angry 
forties, presumably gave .n to the tempta- 
tion to talk about what strategies were made 
and unmade. Details of the interconnection 
of committees, the intricacies of the British 
ystem of government by soviet, have a 
certain contorted charm; the “ general 
reader“ would prefer to hear how these 


the author has made ample use — 


quiet, carnest men exerted influence on 
great events, and whether they won and 
lost battles. The author does nof, however. 
feel it his place to satisfy the general reader's 
appetite, except by morsels ; he pleads that 
strategy is a subject that can be discussed 
fuily only when the archives are open 
Whose archives are open even for the war 
of 1914? Gallons of ink have gone never- 
theless into discussions and analyses of its 
strategy. And the conclusion that has to 
be drawn from the amply known history of 
both this century’s world wars is that they 
were run, won and lost by the politicians, 
not by the generals, the admirals, or even 
the air marshals. 

It is less certain whether the politicians 
can rely on remaining in control; new 
weapons have made new problems since 
1945, and A. D. Lindsay’s dictum on the 
title-page of “Defence by Committee ” 
gains in relevance daily: 

The difficulties in the control of armed force 

by a democracy illustrate the problem of the 


democratic control of power in its most acute 
form. 


The British like to think they have handled 
this problem reasonably justly: a sort of 
plebiscitary dictatorship in wartime, with an 
electorate ready either to confirm the 
dictator as it confirmed Lloyd George in 
1918 or to reject him as it rejected Churchill 
in 1945 ; business as usual in between. 
Now that the line between war and peace 
grows hazy, and total annihilation is only 
four minutes away from Britain, is there in 
fact any reason to believe that the old ways 
are still the best?) Recent form suggests 
the contrary. Evgryone agrees that the 
Suez fiasco of 1956 was ill organised to the 
point of absurdity, but the fiasco sprang 
directly from the doctrine that ministers, 
not generals, must decide ; and many of 
the ministers rule us yet. Have any useful 
steps been taken since to revise and improve 
the machinery both for mounting combined 
operations, and for ensuring they are not 
undertaken at all in circumstances of such 
desperate folly ? Does current prevarication 
on the size and composition of the armed 
forces inspire confidence in the soundness 
of ministers’ decisions on defence, or in 
their capacity to educate the electorate ? 


The Evans Affair 
Ten Rillington Place 
By Ludovic Kennedy 


Gollancz. 308 pages. 215 


F anything were ever likely to convert the 
great British public to abolitionism over 


capital punishment, it would be the dis- 
covery that an innocent man had been 
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hanged. This would stir up the same sort 
of emotions as are now aroused in favour 
of capital punishment by a peculiarly brutal 
or disgusting murder. 


Mr Kennedy's book may, therefore, assist 
the campaign in favour of abolition. For he 
retells, in more detail than has been given 
before, and with some unnecessary specu- 
lation into Christie's psychopathology, the 
story of the murder of Mrs Evans and her 
baby in November 1949, for which her hus- 
band was executed, and of the multiple 
mutders committed by Christie in the same 
house both long before and after Mrs 
Evans’s death ; he writes with passionate 
conviction of Evans’s innocence, and there 
can be few of even the staunchest believers 
in the infallibility of British justice who will 
not be shaken on reading this book. The case 
against Evans largely rested on the “ con- 
fession ” he made to the police after he had 
been arrested. Since his trial, and indced 
since the trial of Christie in 1953. a great 
deal has been written about brainwashing 
and the fantastic way in which prisoners 
under stress can wrongly implicate them- 
selves, so that Evans’s behaviour becomes 
more comprehensible than it would have 
seemed to the jury at the time. Further, 
could the jury have been expected to believe 
Evans’s defence : that his wife and baby 
had been murdered by the chief prosecution 
witness—Christic ? 

Yet, as Mr Kennedy shows, the revelation 
of Christie as a multiple murderer ought 
not to have been necessary to lay bare 
the weak spots in the case against Evans. 
and it is the way in which the police 
covered up those weak spots, together with 
the mysterious disappearance of a work- 
man’s timesheet (a highly relevant docu- 
ment), that is so disturbing. This part of 
the story is an object lesson in the un- 
willingness or inability of the police, once 
convinced that they have got their man, to 
admit that they are wrong. 


But Mr Kennedy lets these particular 
policemen off fairly leniently, for they were, 
after all, trying to do their duty and bring 
a murderer to book. He reserves his bitter- 
ness for Mr Scott Henderson, the Queen's 
Counsel who, in 1953, after Christie's trial 
and statement that he had murdered Mrs 
Evans as well as his other victims, was 
appointed by the Home Secretary to con- 
sider whether there was any ground for 
believing that Evans’s conviction was a 
miscarriage of justice. With all the weak 
spots in that conviction brought to light. 
and with the knowledge that Christie was 
a multiple murderer and a liar, Mr Scott 
Henderson could still say in his report “I 
am satisfied that there can be no doubt 
about the responsibility of Evans for the 
death of his wife and child.” Even those 
who cannot wholeheartedly share Mr 
Kennedy's conviction of Evans's innocence 
will feel doubts about his guilt. Certainly, 
no jury, had it known at his trial all that 
there was to know, would have convicted 
him 

The state has killed the only two men 

, 
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who know the whdle truth about the affair, 
and a fresh inquiry such as Mr Kennedy 
asks for would establish neither man’s 
guilt or innocence beyond all doubt. But 
the state can at least make amends to 
Evans's family ; and though it must be diffi- 
cult for Mr Butler to take action as a 
result of what will probably be a best-selling 
book and thereby apparently reject a report 
accepted by one of his predecessors, he 
should not let this consideration stand in 
the iway 


Old Order 
The Calas Affair 
By David D. Bien. 


Princeton University Press London : 


Oxford University Press. 209 pages. 32s. 


The Nobility of Toulouse in the 
Eighteenth Century 


By Robert Forster. 
Johns Hopkins University Pres: 


Oxford Umiwverstty Press. 


London: 


212 pages. 40s. 


QO: October 13, 1761, a young Protestant 
named Marc-Antoine Calas was found 
dead in his father’s shop in Toulouse. Many 
eighteenth-century Catholics believed that 
Protestant religious practice included ritual 
child murder, and probably few Toulousains 
were surprised to hear—or unwilling to pass 
on—a rumour that Marc-Antoine had been 
killed by his family to prevent him from 
becoming a Catholic. A Catholic lay 
brotherhood, eager to steal a propagandist 
advantage over rival fraternities, claimed 
him as a convert and martyr. After a cari- 
cature of a trial, his father Jean Calas was 
tortured and executed and his mother and 
brother only narrowly escaped hanging. 


Almost at once Voltaire took the matter 
up and launched a vigorous campaign 
against the “ bigots of Toulouse.” Within 
three years the maitres des requétes at Ver- 
sailles declared all the Calas innocent and 
later Louis XV awarded the family 36,000 
livres compensation. (The family of Pro- 
fessor Audin, tortured to death by French 
parachutists more than three years ago for 
advocating an “ Algerian Algeria” and still 
officially “ missing,” must envy the ancien 
régime its speedy justice and lively liberals. 
But the real murderer—if murderer there 
was—has never been identified, and in any 
self-consciously reactionary gathering in 
Toulouse one can usually find somebody 
willing to argue that Jean Calas-—like Drey- 
fus—was guilty. 

Dr Bien’s account of the case—the most 
detailed that has yet appeared in English— 
relates it to two similar affairs in the 
Toulouse area in the same decade and lays 
more blame for the Calas family’s misfor- 
tunes on social and economic currents than 
on purely religious bigotry. His thesis is 
convincing, though he exaggerates, surely, 
in describing the Calas affair as “an 
anachronism in the history of Catholic 
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toleration of Protestants.” Protestant pastors 
were condemned to death in the France of 
Jean Calas merely for being Protestant 
pastors ; Protestant marriages were illegal 
and Protestant children could be taken fram 
their parents and given a Catholic educa- 
tion ; men might be sent to the galleys for 
attending Protestant gatherings or possess- 
ing a Protestant Bible. And to suggest that 
from 1765 “toleration was doctrinal” and 
all was sweetness and light in Catholic- 
Protestant relations is simply naive. Tolera 
tion became respectable thanks to the efforts 
of Voltaire and the men of the Enlighten- 
ment ; where no such moral floodlight was 
flashed on the affairs of the Church it re 
mained intolerant. Even today. in the more 
backward parts of western and southwest 
France, religion is a source of strife and 
mistrust, and children are sometimes taught 
that Protestant pastors, like secular school- 
teachers, are agents of the devil 

Dr Forster writes clearly and competently 
of the social and economic background of 
the noblemen who dominated the Toulouse 
parlement during the same period, yet his 
book is disappomting. Its title leads one 
to expect coverage of the decade following 
1789 as well as of the last years of the old 
order, and had he traced the fortunes of the 
noblemen he names through the revolu- 
tionary years he might have written a fas- 
cinating book. Instead he has contented 
himself with an austere inventory that barely 
mentions the Enlightenment and Revolution 
and lays stress on the embourgeoisement of 
the nobility of the Toulouse region. Even 
while resigning oneself to this shallow per- 
spective one is bound to regret that he did 
not shake off the dust of Toulouse’s excel- 
lent archives one bright day and take a 
picnic basket a few miles up the Garonne— 
to La Terrasse, say, and Montégut-Ségla. 
Beneath the sagging ceilings of La Terrasse 
he might have reflected on the story of its 
principal eighteenth-century occupant, Sicur 
Marcassus, a Toulouse merchant ennobled 
bv Louis XV for “ important services to the 
State, notably the manufacture of cloth 
which has displaced England’s exports in 
the markets of the Levant.” All honours 
lists, Louis XV’s like Mr Macmillan’s, are a 
source of embourgeoisement. 

At Montégut-Ségla he would have heard 
quite different echoes: he might even have 
fallen under the spell of the captivating 
Madame de Montégut. A_ lemonade- 
merchant now stores bottles and crates in 
her dining-room, but the chateau is intact, 
and the romantic terrace and overgrown 
riverside garden are still redolent of her per- 
fume, poetry and mirth. Here she and the 
brighter young nobles and churchmen of 
Toulouse enacted pastoral charades, trans- 
lated Latin and English poets, plaved and 
sang, discussed Voltaire, and “ perdaient le 
temps de la plus adorable fagon”’—not a 
particularly bourgeois activity. Unhappily 
for his book, Dr Forster does not even men- 
tion her. True, she may not have been a 
typical chatelaine ; but she is at least as 
important to an understanding of her period 
and region as the price of hay. 


Many Witnesses 
They Saw It Happen, 1897-1940 
By Asa Briggs. 


Basil Blackwell, 531 pages. 30s. 

HIS is a most attractively produced 

book, and its contents are worthy of its 
production: an enthralling scrapbook, 
appropriate to the bedside and still more 
appropriate to the school library. It should 
help in the difficult but essential task of 
bringing school history, by hook or by 
crook, up to within shouting distance of the 
schoolchild’s birth. For the oldster it is a 
reminder that, even if the second world war 
is excluded, he has lived through stirring 
times, and a large number of the chief per- 
formers have written excellent books about 
them. 


A review of such a book is not an occa- 
sion for profundity. The best plan will be 
to flick over the pages and make appropriate 
remarks. We begin and end with Churchill. 
On page § he is escaping from the Boers ; 
on page §00 he is offering “ blood, toil, tears 
and sweat.” But it was not all so strenuous 
as that during the intervening forty years. 
On page 34 Harold Nicolson in his best 
Bertie Wooster manner describes an 
Edwardian weekend: “All Edwardians 
shaved in their baths. . No Edwardian 
meal was complete without ptarmigan. .. . 
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Next morning their valets would pack their 


Enos and their shooting sticks.” But Sir 
Earold is not perhaps improving, so we turn 
the page and find F. S. Masterman with 
his usual peevishness describing how the 
rich ground the faces of the poor beneath 
the tyres of their motor cars. A few years 
iater Biériot flies the Channel, and at Leeds 
there are “ free Municipal Organ Recitals in 
the Town Hall ”"—think of that!—but “ it 
is doubtful if they will be continued.” 
Joseph Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform cam- 
paign is perhaps a trifle drab, but a brighter 
note is struck by the activities of the suf- 
fragettes and the battle of Sydney Street 
(Churchill again, you see). 

And so on and so on, How different is 
such a book as this from the “ Select 
Charters” and “ Select Documents” that 
plagued a less happy youth. Take for 
example the Munitions of War Act 1915. 
“ Select Documents ” would have given you 
the text of the Act—a¢res of legal dryasdust. 
This book gives us instead an excerpt from 
David Kirkwood’s “ Life of Revolt,” telling 
how when Lloyd George went down armed 
with it to Glasgow, little David of the 
Clydeside uprose and gave big David of the 
Ministry of Munitions a lesson in manners. 
Or, a few pages earlier, you can read Lady 
Rhondda’s account of what happened to her 
when she fell in the sea off the sinking 
Lusitania, It is very difficult to stop review- 
ing a book of this kind. 
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The Union in the Dock 


Shooting at Sharpeville 
By Bishop Ambrose Reeves. 
Gollancz. 160 pages. 18s. 


South Africa and World Opinion 
By Peter Calvocoressi. 


Oxford University Press for Institute of 
Race Relations. 68 pages. 6s. 


South African Predicament 
By F. P. Spooner. 
Cape. 288 pages. 215. 


N the morning of March 21, 1960, cight 

men fired 705 rounds of ammunition 
into a crowd at Sharpeville. It took some 
40 seconds. Several of the men, Bishop 
Reeves concludes from the ammunition 
returns, fired two complete magazines ; once 
man reloaded and fired seven rounds from 
a third magazine. “ Two policemen, not 
satisfied with firing two complete magazines 
from their Sten guns, then changed from 
Sten guns to their revolvers and fired six 
rounds from them.” As all the world now 
knows, 69 people were killed in South Africa 
that day, and 180 pec were wounded. 
Nearly three-quarters of them were shot in 
the back. 


In the nightmare of the days that fol- 
lowed, the Bishop of Johannesburg was wide 
awake. He and his attorneys collected and 
recorded all the evidence they could, much 
of it from the wounded at Baragwanath hos- 
pital. His book is the resulting indictment. 
The temptation to preach has not been over- 
come on all pages, but most of this short 
book is effective because of the bald,'con- 
cise way in which it is presented 


There is no agreement about the size or 
the mood of the crowd. The bishop asserts 
that it was neither large nor dangerous. 
Thirty grucsome photographs taken before, 
during and after the shooting seem to back 
this up. Bishop Reeves, quoting Churchill's 
words of forty years ago, considers the 
Sharpeville incident to be 

the inflicting of great slaughter or massacre 

upon a particular crowd of people with the 

intention of terrorising not merely the rest 
of the crowd, but the whole district or the 
whole country: 

Have there been other Sharpevilles in 
Pondoland ? There is no bishop's evidence. 
There are no photographs. But the govern- 
ment has not allowed journalists to enter 
the reserve freely and sce for themselves. 
The accusation that apartheid relies for its 
existence on force alone has not been 
answered. 


Mr Calvocoressi’s essay is a natural sequel 
to the bishop’s book. It is a closely- 
observed description of the widespread 
horror and indignation aroused by the news 
of Sharpeville. In Europe, says Mr 
Calvocoressi, “ what struck home was the 
sight of death.” In the Far East, where 
there was a rush of latent anti-white feeling 
to the surface, “Asians could not but feel 
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a certain gratification at the sight of the rest 
of the world being forced round to their 
point of view.” 

He is equally pointed on what the world 
is likely to do about South Africa, Coun- 
tries that most want to bring pressure to 
bear on the Union lack the economic power 
to do so ; the countries that have the most 

wer to burt are unwilling to use it. An 

nternational Court decision that South 
Africa has broken its mandate agreement on 
South West Africa could, Mr Calvocoressi 
argues, bring some countries to agree to a 
combined operation under Mr Hammar- 
skjdld’s direction. The essay was written 
at a time when it was hardly possible to 
foresee how events in the Congo would 
make such an operation extremely difficult. 

Mr Spooner’s attack on apartheid is made 
from the inside. It is, the sub-title says, 
“An economist’s balanced account.” It con- 
tains gentle criticism of practically every- 
body and a second half that sets out to prove 
what is already known to be true: that apar- 
theid is economic nonsense. Mr Spooncr’s 
belief in the “ inherently superior intellect 
of the European” has led him to see the 
solution in economic equality of opportunity 
for all (the less able African would not catch 
up) but to shun any voting system that 
would end white leadership. He does not 
say how South Africa’s Europeans could be 
persuaded to accept a policy of economic 
equality. As for expecting Africans to 
accept better houses, jobs and schools with- 
out demanding full political authority, Mr 
Spooner should ask the opinion of anyone 
in Leopoldville or Brussels. 


To Teach a Method 


Exercises in Economic Analysis 
By Joan Robinson. 


Macmillan. 262 
paper. 


pages. 16s. cloth; 6s 


HE publication of any book by Mrs 

Robinson is an event. Her new one 
has an expressly pedagogic aim. This is to 
run over some of the main topics in 
economic theory in such a way as to exercise 
the student in the economic theorist’s tech- 
nique of inferring consequences from 
assumptions by means of a formal “ model.” 
Mrs Robinson does this in her own highly 
distinctive way. Although nominally it 
starts from scratch, the book is hardly one 
for the complete beginner—the technical 
tools are too casually introduced. But any- 
one who already has some familiarity with 
the tools will learn much from the ways, 
often unusual, in which Mrs Robinson uses 
them. To keep readers—and their teachers 
—on their toes, no diagrams are drawn, but 
instructions for drawing them are provided 
instead. 

The most successful and stimulating parts 
of the book are perhaps those dealing with 
the theory of a socialist economy I 
and V). Some of the orthodox notions 
which Mrs Robinson repudiates in their 
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application to a capitalist economy here 
come into their own again. Parts III and IV, 
on relative prices and allocation of resources 
under capitalism, also contain plenty of 
illuminating flashes, but in these fields it is 
more difficult to dispense with the orthodox 
treatment or to add to it at this level. 

The section on accumulation and dis- 
tribution under capitalism (Part IT) is nearer 
the frontiers of present thought than the rest 
of the book, and it is accordingly a good 
deal more difficult and more controversial. 
Readers who struggled with “ The Accumu- 
lation of Capital ” will welcome this concise 
and improved version of Mrs Robinson’s 
model. Certain parts remain a bit inexplicit 
(such as the full implications of the invest- 
ment function chosen) and these need more 
working out. But the general picture con- 
veyed is much clearer and more convincing 
than it was before. However, even the pro- 
fessional will find it quite strenuous to 
follow how the different parts of the model 
are fitted together, and the task of keeping 
so many balls in the air will almost certainly 
be too much for most undergraduate 
students. 

When due tribute has been paid to the 
originality and brilliance of much in this 
book, one serious doubt remains. The book 
is intended to teach, by example, a method 
of thought. Is the method as here exempli- 
fied a good one? There are certain quite 
important respects in which it is not: the 
casual and impressionistic approach to 
matters of fact; the reliance on verbal ex- 
position in contexts where simple algebra 
would be casier as well as more exact ; and 
the impression, no doubt not intended, of 
dogmatism—an impression created because 
so much time is spent investigating the con- 
sequences of one set of assumptions, with 
only brief references to alternatives. 


Biographical Devil 


A Victorian Romantic: Dante Gabriel 
Rosséttt 


By Oswald Doughty. 


Oxford University Press. 712 pages. §08. 


us is the second edition, with a few 
anes and additions and some more 
illustrations, of Professor Doughty's monu- 
mental biography, first published in 1949. 
It is composed with great honesty and skill. 
No turnable stone has been left unturned, 
and it may safely be asserted, first, that the 
story of Rossetti's life was not clear in all 
important points till Professor Doughty 
published his work ; second, that it is now 
clear ; third, that nothing important is likely 
to turn up to change Professor Doughty's 
picture except those papers which have been 
refused to him by executors more squeamish 
than himself, and these are not likely to 
invalidate his conclusions. Further, the 
book is well constructed and very readable. 
Nevertheless, one is bound to ask whether 

it was right to publish it in its present form. 
Rossetti made his own wishes clrar: “a 


affair with his old friend's wife. 

author has explained the 
background to some poems that would 
otherwise have had to speak for themselves, 
as the author intended ; does that justify him 
without question for doing to the poet dead 
what he would have been horsewhipped for 
had he done it to him living? 

The second criticism that one may make 
of a very skilful and readable book is that 
concentration on Rossetti's life alone gives 
an unbalanced picture. A revealing phrase 
is quoted from an unnamed Victorian 
author: “ Among the banded talent of the 
Preraphaelites, Rossetti’s was the master- 
mind which dominated the rest. No matter 
that all recognised him to be morally a man 
of lower ideals than themselves, the lure of 
his genius and his vivid personality con- 
quered all who came in contact with it.” 
There is ample evidence for his vivid per- 
sonality, but it hardly comes alive ; his 
works (as such) are outside the scope of the 
book ; whereas the sordid details of his 
daily life, never intended for the public, 
are facts for Professor Doughty's record, set 
out at intolerable length. 

Lastly, the book is several times too long. 
One hopes that some day Professor Doughty 
may produce a shortened version, with more 
about Rossetti’s painting and verse as such 
and less about his sordid, miserable and very 
uninteresting period of decline. 


Ephemera 


Literary Landfalls 
By Dominique Aury. 


Chatto & Windus. 171 pages. 16s. 
ITERARY criticism does not play in 
French literature the autonomous, 
stable role which it has in the English and 
American tradition. It is cither a massive 
adjunct to historical scholarship, as in 
Sainte-Beuve and Taine, or a fugitive by- 
product of the writer's own creative works, 
as in Baudelaire or Valéry. In contem- 
porary French writing, there is little to 
match the “pure” or philosophic criticism 
we associate with T. S. Eliot, Dr Leavis or 
Edmund Wilson. Most present-day French 
criticism (except the Marxist wing) is of the 
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most ephemeral kind—littk causeries or 

mali pen MAGE of Gckngees 

monious s on 

Much of this material has its brittle charm 

but was never meant to outlast the day. 
Madame Dominique Aury’s li 


feulletons—and, significantly, English has 
no precise equivalent to designate so pre- 
carious a genre—no doubt made delightful 
reading at their first, fugitive nce. 
Gathered into the solemnity of a they 
shrivel. What can one say about Chateau- 
briand in five pages or about Proust in 
seven? At best, one can make « few elegant 
and superficial remarks or pose a few arch 
questions (is Proust’s “secret” faith or 
love?). At worst, the coy obliquity of the 
form, the need to evocative or pro- 


found over a few unburdened 
by qualification or inalandiie, will lead to 
plain error or distortion. 

No one reading Madame Aury on 
Maurice Sctve would guess that this poct 
is one of the most tough-minded and intri- 
cate in French literature. “ Anxiety” and 
“pale shudder” are winsome epithets, but 
they just do not fit. There is sensuality in 
Balzac’s La Rabouilleuse, but “ hidden” is 

recisely the wrong word for it. As 
*élicien Marceau has shown in his authori- 
tative study, this novel is perhaps the most 
brutal in all of Balzac’s daiaida, 

This is not to deny that there are charm- 
ing things in these literary chats. Madame 
Aury is felicitous on Colette and is right in 
pointing out that La Fontaine’s virtue lies 
in the modesty of his claims. And she 
gives a fine, sharply-etched miniature of the 
mysterious Portuguese Nun, whose love 
letters are a kind of diminutive classic. 
But, on the whole, this is not un livre 
sérieux, and the great elegance of its typog- 
raphy and design only shows up the 
thinness of the content, 


OTHER BOOKS 


Sm Husert Wrixins. By John Grierson. Hale, 
224 pages. 21s 

Sir Hubert Wilkins was a remarkable person : 
quiet, unassuming, not at all the popular figure 
of the explorer; yet exploration of the most 
adventurous kind was his life. He was brimfull 
of ideas, marty brilliant, many ridiculous, and 
he had in the fullest measure the courage and 
energy to carry them out. Mr Grierson, a polar 
ilier of distinction, has the right background for 
—— Wilkins, and he tells the story straight- 
forwardly and with understanding. 


Rarw STatrsricalL CALCULATIONS. 
Quenouille. Griffin. 96 pages. 
A useful collection for the statistician of quick 
methods of estimating measures and formulae 
(with examples), such as standard deviations, 
linear regression coefficients and goodness of fit. 


Wuarraxer’s Atstanack 196], \ J. Whitaker & 
Sons. 1192 pages. Zils. i 


ExcCHANGE AND Trane CONTROL ms THrory AND 
Practice. By H. E. Byits..Pieman. 4th edition. 
190 pages. 25s, 


Automatic Dara Prockssinc Systems: Prin- 
ciples and Procedures. By R. H. Gregory and 
R. L. van Horn. Chatto end Windus, 717 
pages. 55s. 


By M. H. 
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There’s no need for a gas mask with Kenya Pyrethrum! — - 


‘Insects have become immune to some insecticides, 

which means the formulation of new, more toxic 
* weapons. But to kill these hardy pests, some of the q t i y A PY R ET H R U M 

newer insecticides may be more dangerous to the é Dunnnhenitis wi Onan tiaietetiadn 

user Phere $ one major exception — Kenya Pyre * Conmnietely painctai mae y 

thrum * Almost instantancous knockdown ‘ 

Pyrethrum scores in three remarkable ways. Firstls * No danger to foodstuffs ' 

no insect resistance of any practical significance has 

emerged. Secondly, it 1s completely safe to use, and 

thirdly, its action is almost instantaneous. What 

other insecticide can claim these three vital ad 

vantages ? 


Make sure your insecticides contain Kenva Pvre 
thum 


The Pyrethrum Board of Kenya, the largest produ 

and distributors of pyréthrum in the world. Complete 
rewea stparmewe information is available from: The African Pyrethrum 

Technical Information Centre Ltd., 215-217 Grand Build- 
ings, Trafalgar Square, London W.C.2 (Tel.: TRA falgar 
4288) and P.O. Box 420, Nakuru, Kenya Colon 
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Barbarous Relic 


1X days before his presidential term ended, Mr 
Eisenhower fired his parting shot for the dollar: he 
forbade any further purchases abroad of gold or gold 
certificates by United States citizens and gave them until 
June 1st to get rid of their existing holdings. It is not clear 
whether Washington expected this to provide any immediate 
alleviation of strain on the dollar; its actual effect has been 
to set off a new stir in the world’s gold markets to greet Mr 
Kennedy’s inauguration. In London the dollar price of gold 
did fall at the opening on Monday, from $35.70 a fine ounce 
to $35.40, but as private buyers considerably outnumbered 
sellers, the price then hardened to $35.45-60 ; turnover on 
Monday and Tuesday was substantial, probably at about six 
and a half tons a day (a ton of gold\|is worth something over a 
million dollars), Gold has been held at this price only by size- 
able offerings from the Bank of England ; there has been no 
change in the Bank's broad understanding with the American 
authorities under which it can replenish in New York gold 
used to keep the London market under restraint. 

Any defensive act of currency management, as the Bank 
of England well knows from hard experience, is liable to pull 
in conflicting directions ; the relief from loopholes stopped 
is often offset by the advertisement of apparent weakness. In 
principle, Mr Eisenhower's order is sensible and reasonable. 
It is a logical extension of the 1934 ban on the holding of 
gold by individuals within the United States, and it is in 
line with the strong desire of the American authorities since 
then to conserve gold for official monetary reserves. But 
the timing and manner of the announcement were almost 
bound to have unfortunate psychological effects, not least 
because of universal scepticism 
about the ability of the American 
authorities to enforce the order. 

The United States has not, and 
has never had, any system of 
exchange control—with 14,000 
banks this would be quite a 
proposition. American citizens 
are still entirely free to hold 
any foreign shares they choose, 
including gold shares ; they are 
free to make deposits in any 
foreign bank; and if, say, a 
Canadian bank puts in an order 
for gold in London or Zurich, 
the bullion dealers are usually 
unable to tell whether the bank 


is acting on its own account or for an American client. 
It is true that many individuals and corporations in the 
United States, almost certainly a large majority of them, would 
not now buy gold abroad, simply because Mr Eisenhower has 
made it illegal ; thus the American authorities may feel that 
they have prevented the spread of gold speculation down to 
the level of the small town investors’ club. But currencies 
are not often brought down by a majority of the people. 
They are brought down by people who know their way arourid 
—traders and tourists as well as bankers and financiers—and 
most of these are likely to know their way round the regula- 
tions too. It will be interesting to discover how much gold 
is finally disposed of by Americans before June 1st, though 
no one has any real inkling of how much they now hold. 
Guesses range between $100 million and $1,000 million. 


ie might have been the merits of this ruling had 
it been part of a combined defensive operation, it is 
clearly no confidence booster. 
same business and banking figures who made much of their 
fears of Mr Kennedy's election during the campaign are now 
looking anxiously towards him to restore the psychological 
damage done to the dollar by the Eisenhower Administration 
in its dying months—before which it could never bring itself 
to concede that any problem existed. Some new measures 
to curb United States spending may be needed, in addition 
to those that have been set in train. But the biggest need 
is still for the experts themselves to understand the nature 
of the pressures, and then to improve their public handling 
of them. 
Conservative bankers in 
Europe may see the gold drain 
as undeniable proof of the need 
for drastic retrenchment in 
America, and Mr Eisenhower 
may give solemn warning of the 
dire effects of an unbalanced 
budget on confidence among 
foreign bankers, most of whom 
live in countries that would show 
a very sizeable budget deficit 
computed in the American way. 











- 





currencies is scarcely imaginable. In a recent study Mr 
Hal B. Lary of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
makes no exception even for the mark. He says tellingly : 


If there is no fundamental disequilibrium in the US balance of 
payments, there is nevertheless a certain disequilibrium in the 
attitudes and policies which have been brought to bear on the 
problem. 


The confusion arises basically because the United States 
official peg of $35 an ounce for gold is two things: it is the 
basis of exchange rates between the dollar and other curren- 
cies ; and, because the United States is the only country that 
stands as a buyer and seller of gold at a fixed price, it also 
gets the basic price of gold in terms of all currencies. This is 
what is primarily under speculative attack at the moment: 
not the dollar in terms of other currencies but all currencies 
in terms of yellow metal of limited industrial use. This is 
the point that should be driven home ; and it is impossible 
to believe that such an attack could not be warded off 


HE reason is simple, though it seems to be recognised by 
‘Lees few central bankers: the only real basis for 
the value of gold today is the price that central banks and 
governments, and most immediately the United States 
Treasury, choose to pay for it. It is not a wholly frivolous 
question to ask what would happen to the gold price if this 
official support (not to say subsidy) were withdrawn. In the 
old days before paper currencies gold was in a real sense a 
measure of value. After it lost this function it remained the 
key unit of international exchange ; it is still the major source 
of international liquidity, even though in normal times not 
much of it is shipped about. If gold were the only ultimate 
source of world liquidity there would be an overwhelming 
case for saying that the expansion of world trade and the 
burden thrown on two key currencies justified and demanded 
i rise in the |price of gold, to avert a liquidity crisis. But it 
is not. Although the International Monetary Fund in its 
present form is not formally equipped to “create” inter- 
national credjt, as opposed to passing existing credit round, 
the development of stand-by credits has blurred the distinc 
tion. And at least once, in the Suez crisis, the Fund has 
triumphantly demonstrated its ability to act on the grand 
scale, checking a world run on the most widely used currency 
by simply saying, in effect, “ The money is there.” 

Now that a start has been made in developing an institution 
to regulate international. credit in a planned way, much as 
central banks have long regulated and planned credit domes- 
tically, it would be a lamentable backward step to seek to 
promote greater liquidity or to satisfy speculative pressures 
in ways that would increase the importance of that archaic 
and arbitrary standard, gold. To do this in a disordered way, 
beginning perhaps with a gold embargo by the United States, 
might be disastrous. In the financial crises that punctuated 
the growth of banking in nineteenth century England, the 
Bank of England did not sit back and allow panic to take its 
toll in wholesale banking failures, forcing a switch back from 
bank credit to sovereigns ; gradually, if reluctantly, it became 
the bankers’ bank. 

This, internationally, is the task before IMF and its 
member governments today. Big improvements should be 
possible in advance of major changes of structure. The 
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Fund should, as Britain has been strongly ‘recommending, 
make much more use of currencies of countries with payments 
surpluses. It should make‘ arrangements to borrow quite 
large amounts from a country like Germany, which would 
presumably welcome the opportunity to earn modest interest 
on its huge reserves and still secure an exchange guarantee 
The Fund should also consider, for later action, the possi- 
bility of taking over from the United States the present 
undertaking to buy and sell gold at a fixed price, leaving 
the dollar in the same position as sterling in this respect 
European central bankers, too, need to give more thought 
to the special responsibility that now rests on the dollar— 
just as the United States authorities need to show more 
understanding of the realities of free gold markets. Thursday's 
action by Germany marked another small gesture. Perhaps 
the biggest shock of the past few months has been the dis- 
covery that, despite all the paraphernalia of the international 
organisations and the flying visits, the minds of central bankers 
and finance ministers in the main centres still tend to run in 
predestinate national grooves. 


F central bankers really believe in gold at $35, they can 

most assuredly hold it. True, they cannot just sit back and 
watch the supply of new gold go entirely into the hands of 
hoarders, as it has done since October. But they can remind 
speculators who is master and, if reminder is not enough, they 
can bring them forcibly to order. It seems unlikely that the 
necessary action will have to be drastic; and even drastic 
action, in this sphere, holds no terrors for the community at 
large. Before 1931, bankers almost to a man explained to 
the politicians that the public would never tolerate being 
unable to convert its money into gold. Now, when it may 
be simply a question of holding a little less gold in national 
reserves and of having a ledger credit at IMF rather than 
the right to open a gold cage at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, the bankers need have nothing to fear but them- 
selves. This is a technical job, whichis noi to say that it 
does not require bold thinking and a readiness to shock the 
traditionalists. If central bankers and finance ministers. fall 
down on it, their own prestige and the hope of wise monetary 
arrangements throughout the world could suffer the same 
blow as they did thirty years ago. 


INVESTMENT SERVICES ON LATER PAGES 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 300, 30! and 304 on 
F. W. Woolworth Lancashire Cotton Richard Thomas & Baldwins 
August Thyssen Huette Liebigs Westland Aircraft 
Westinghouse Brake Ross Group Associated Fisheries 
General Theatre Bowater Paper Rand Selection 
Aveling-Barford Glacier Metal 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on pages 302 and 303 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 304 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES | 
Money market report, exchange rates and public finance on page 305 
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Cars at Half Speed 


LTHOUGH opinions differ in the motor trade about exactly 
how much the lengthening of the period of repayment 
in hire purchase from two years to three will stimulate 

sales, this is the relaxation the industry has been waiting for— 
and manufacturers may well feel that it vindicates their policy 
of holding on to labour in a recession. Motor manufacturers 
are now producing cars at less than half the rate for which 
they have assembly capacity, but they have not sacked many 
workers, The whole motor industry, as clearly as the Ministry 
of Labour can separate it from other vehicle manufactur- 
ing, appears to have dismissed about 13,000 people since the 
autumn, leaving perhaps 410,000 in motor vehicle manufac- 
ture ; the “ Big Five ” manufacturers, however, admit to only 
about 3,200 “ redundancies,” and these would include the 
latest (500) to]whom Vauxhall gave notice last week. The 
major manufacturers, who buy out 60 per cent or more of the 
value of their cars and are by far the biggest customers for 
many sections of intermediate engineering in the Midlands, 
are in a position to pass back the brunt of any recession in trade 
to their suppliers. They have done so, in some cases it would 
appear using their bargaining power pretty arbitrarily in 
cancelling orders and even sending deliveries back ; and their 
component suppliers have been less inclined or less able to 
keep labour under-employed. Pressed Steel, for example, 
appears to have dismissed about 2,000 workers, more than 
any single car maker has laid off ; its nearest counterpart inside 
the Big Five, Fisher & Ludlow, has now put some people on 
a 2-day week, but has dismissed none. 

But on the Ministry’s figures, some 120,000 of the people 
still in the industry on January roth were on short time ; 
this was certainly the course that the Big Five chose to 
begin with. Neither the British Motor Corporation, Ford 
nor Rootes have dismissed anyone from their main labour 
force ; but BMC has 40,000 people working two to four days 
a week, Ford has 14,000 on a three-day or four-day week, 
and a considerable proportion of Rootes’ labour force is on 
short time. Vauxhall, working four days of one shift on its 
assembly line, has so far given notice to 1,600 people ; and 
Standard-Triumph International has 4,000 out of its 6,000 
operatives on a 2}-day week after having dismissed 1,700. 
These figures of dismissals, however, do not include all the 
departures from car manufacture ; the companies have ceased 
recruiting, and there has been some rise in the number of 
people leaving of their own accord. Since September, the 
number of people in the motor industry may have declined 
by 30,000 or more. 

Though the comparisons are hard to make, it does seem that 
the major manufacturers of cars have relied longer on short 
time before coming to dismissals than in their last recession of 
1956-57, when BMC sacked a tenth of its labour force within 
a couple of months of the beginning of a decline in sales. 
They now ‘argue that sharing the effect of a setback, in an 
industry where labour is as highly paid as in vehicle manu- 
facture, eases their relations with the unions. As to their 
own costs, they doubt whether it becomes more economical 
to sack a man than to keep him on short time until the working 
week gets below three days. The cost of getting a man back 
after having let one go varies. It is generally negligible for 


the “ semi-skilled” (in fact virtually unskilled) labour on the 
assembly line; but it can amount to the equivalent of 
several months’ pay for the man concerned when a firm has 
to locate and entice (“ poach” is the rude word in industry) 
key staff such as draughtsmen and design engineers from 
another part of the country. 


pee manufacturers are less secretive than others about 
their current rate of operations. The car assembly lines at 
BMC may be working at only 40-45 per cent of capacity, 
which implies around 5,000 cars a week. Ford is producing 
cars at just under half its capacity, say 4,500 a week. Vauxhall 
is working at just over 40 per cent of its car capacity, say 
1,750 a week, and ST-I at under 40 per cent, implying about 
1,000-1,500 a week. Rootes traditionally never discloses 
its production ; it is said still to be working at about 60 per 
cent of capacity (or about 2,500 cars a week), which would be 
better than any of the other manufacturers. Against this 
slump in the car market commercial vehicles are stil] selling 
fairly well and tractor sales have been rising. But the motor 
industry is now producing only about half as many cars as 
it was a year ago, when it was working up the production of 
the new models that it had introduced in the previous autumn, 
and there were long delivery delays for most cars on the home 
market. Home sales have dropped by about 45 per cent 
compared with a year ago, and by 60 per cent compared with 
last summer ; exports have fallen by 40-45 per cent. This 
fall in home sales is not as big as the motor industry experi- 
enced during the last recession, when a tighter credit squeeze 
was reinforced by the Suez crisis: by December, 1956, petrol 
rationing had brought sales down to a third of those in, the 
previous March, though they did begin to recover in January, 
1957. Exports, however, fell little in 1956, and the industry 
needed to cut its total output by only about 40 per cent. 

The present recession has overlain the normal seasonal 
pattern of sales in both the home and the export markets. 
Sales at home fell from September to October, and from 
October to November, when they are normally expected to 
rise ; and the further fall in December seems to have been 
bigger than seasonal factors alone would lead one to expect. 
No seasonal pattern in the export market for British cars has 
established itself since the war, but the fall in shipments in 
the late summer and autumn has clearly been caused by the 
need to reduce stocks in North America as sales fell there. 
Other export markets were not prosperous enough to take the 
cars that were originally intended for America. 

The new year usually brings some rise in exports, but 
March is the first month when one might expect any substan- 
tial rise. So far there is no sign of an increase in shipments. 
Stocks of imported cars in the United States have been falling 
ever since last May, but they are still large in relation to sales 
for many British makes ; by November sales of British cars 
in the United States were less than half those of a year 
before, though they had been only about 25 per cent down in 
June. Sales of imported cars as a whole were down by only 
about 30 per cent in November, chiefly because sales of the 
Volkswagen persist in combating the downward trend; 
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it then accounted for more than 40 per cent of all foreign 
cars sold. This year it is expected that 350,000-400,000 
imported cars will be sold in the United States, and British 
makers will do well to supply 100,000 of these ; sports cars 
seem likely to form a high proportion of our sales. 

Canadians bought more British cars in 1960 than in 1959, 
though stock-building in the spring was followed by a fall 
in shipments in the autumn ; but the increased prices that 
seem almost inevitable as the result of the higher valuations 
used to assess Canadian excise taxes from December 1st may 
damp sales this year. So far most makers have not announced 
new prices, but increases of $100 for the Mini-minor, $68 
for the Austin As§ and $50-80 for the Volkswagen have been 
reported. Such increases should not have a drastic effect on 
sales, because there is still a wide gap between the price of 
a small imported car and of a compact car. So, although 
British makers are unlikely to send Canada as many cars as 
the 95,000 or so they exported in 1960, they should be able 
to ship something like the 73,000 they sent there in 1959. 

Other Commonwealth markets do not give the industry 
much cause for optimism ; only in New Zealand does there 
seem to be hope of a significant improvement, if the Con- 
servative government proves willing to apply a less protective 
policy than its Labour predecessors. In Australia and South 
Africa governments are clearly anxious to cut imports, and 
big falls in exports to these markets—in which British makers 
had a good year in 1960—must be expected ; the need to 
cut stocks when restrictions are imposed tends to aggravate 
the effect on the maker’s, orderbook, just as the effect of 
improved sales, especially in South Africa, was heightened 
last year by the building of stocks. 


Europe is not a particularly encouraging market at present 
either. British exports there rose last year, but the increase 
in the external tariff and the lowering of the internal tariffs 
in the common market will put British makers at a competitive 
disadvantage with French and German makers in such good 
markets as Belgium and Holland—though the former is un- 
likely to take as many cars as last year, wherever they may 
come from. Where common market makers have been able 
to cut their prices, British makers have had to cut into their 
profit margins to hold their present prices ; but they hope that 
this action will prevent a large fall in sales. Germany, France 
and Italy are all small markets for British cars at present, 
with sports cars selling best in Germany and France ; sales 
in Germany should not be hit yet, and in France the 
promised freeing of imports in March might even allow 
some increase in sales. In Italy the 
main prospect of higher sales comes from 
BMC’s arrangement for its cars to be 
assembled by Innocenti, the scooter maker ; 
but the price-cutting that followed the 
introduction of the A4o shows that com- 
petition will be stiff. The free trade area 
gives British makers better prospects ; sales 
in Sweden last year were disappointing 
after an increase in sales taxes, and reduc- 
tions in dealers’ stocks resulting from the 
lower sales, but may improve this year 
in response to more energetic cultivation 
of the market. And British make?s look 
forward to the day when German and 
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French makers find themselves discriminated against in such 
good markets as EFTA includes. 


Exports seem likely to total 450,000-500,000 this year, 
some 1§-20 per cent less than they were in 1960: but 
the industry will have to work harder to get them. New 
markets such as South America, where BMC is already 
assembling cars in Argentina, will need to be exploited, and 
the need to overcome the discriminatory tariffs of the common 
market will clearly affect margins. But the industry feels 
that long-term prospects are reasonably encouraging, and that 
1962 should prove a better year. 


eee on hire purchase has come at a time when 
dealers were sensing the first signs of a seasonal pick-up in 
sales and a bigger increase in enquiries from potential buyers. 
Southern Counties Car Auctions, for example, has been report- 
ing some increase in prices of popular cars. Many buyers 
especially small businesses, are still holding off because they 
find that their present cars are worth so much less than they 
had expected ; others were awaiting the easier hire purchase 
terms. An increase in used car prices would therefore aid 
new car sales ; but it cannot be a return to the price levels 
of last year, now that new cars are freely available, and the 
effect on sales is likely to be limited. Many of the enquiries 
depended on the Government action to aid buyers, which has 
now come. These are, however, the first signs that sales may 
rise again that have been seen since the summer, and have 
given the trade a long awaited ray of hope. There 
seems no reason yet to revise the forecast made in 
these columns some weeks ago of a total car output 
of 1,100,000 in 1961, or some 22,000 a week—about 
two-thirds of capacity. But there should be quite a 
sharp rise in home sales now, followed by a more 
gradual upward trend throughout the year, apart from 
perhaps increased seasonal fluctuations ; and the industry 
could be right in believing that 1962 will be another | 
good year for it. , 

Pressure to squeeze workers out of any industry that is 
really concealing large-scale under-employment is logical in 
the terms of the national economy, though not necessarily in 
the economics of running a particular company. On the other 
hand, one example of the business-plus-government “ plan- 
ning’ to which Mr Maudling now avers “no doctrinal 
objection,” has been that the motor manufacturers have 
committed themselves to more capacity by 1962-63 than they 
seem likely to be able to use for years 
and that the Government has bullied or 
bribed them into locating much of their 
new plant in places where their costs will 
be higher than they need be. The motor 
industry, after all, may already have lost 
more men in its present centres of 
activity than it hopes eventually to 
employ in the additional labour force at 
its plants in development districts. The 
Government has perhaps remembered 
that a substantial part of the invest- 
ment boom that it is anxious to sustain 
consists of plant to increase 
capacity 
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BACKGROUND TO RELAXATION 


Trade Balance Unrelieved 


‘Ee Government has not, after all, held 
up its first credit relaxation aimed 
specifically at the domestic economy until 
the trade balance shows clear signs of im- 
provement. The December trade figures, 
published a few days before Thursday's 
hire purchase relaxations, showed po 
apparent worsening, but no improvement 
ether, The trend remains obstinately 
stuck. 

Interpretation of the monthly figures of 
incoming and outgoing shipments is still 
complicated by the effect of the partial dock 
strike in the carly autumn, and the month 
to month changes mean even less than 
usual. All that seems clear is that imports 
have not yet started falling and exports 
have not yet started rising. The difference 
between imports and exports plus re- 
exports, by customs values, was {237 
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million in the fourth quarter, compared 
with £268 million in the third quarter, when 
the more meaningful figure of the visible 
balance shown in the payments figures was 
a deficit of £133 million. If the true visible 
deficit in the fourth quarter were around 
£100 million, and earnings fromm invisib!es 
did as badly as in the fourth quarter of 
1959, when they were barely enough to 
cover the end-year debt payments, the 
upshot would be that the deficit on all 
current payments would rise from the 
official estimate of £66 million for the first 
nine months of 1960 to either side of £150 
million. If the balance on invisibles con- 
tinues to deteriorate the deficit would of 
course be so much the greater. 

In December itself, imports as season- 
ally adjusted by the Board of Trade fell by 
£24 million to £387 million, while exports 
and re-exports fell by £27 million, to £314 
million, compared with the high November 
totals. In 1960 as a whole, recorded 
exports, at £3,536 million fob were 6 per 


cent higher than in 1959, while imports at 
£4,559 million cif were up by 14 per cent. 
In the fourth quarter, exports showed no 
rise on the year while the rise in imports 
was 9 per cent. 

Prospects this year are particularly diffi- 
cult to assess. On the one hand the 
deterioration in the home market has in 
certain cases succeeded in creating a switch 
to export efforts—the new question is 
whether the HP relaxations will lift this 
pressure ; and one may hope that last 
year’s sharp setback in the United States 
market will go no further. On the other 
hand, the boom in Europe has lost a little 
of its force and in primary producing coun- 
tries the fall in export carnings must soon 
be expected to take its toll in lower imports. 
But if 1961 does turn out to be a sticky 
year for world trade and _ production, 
Britain’s current account could still improve 
as a result of lower import costs. 


IN THE MARKETS 


£34 million for ICI 


§ kp Mr S. P. Chambers has said, was 
a convenient time for ICI to bring for- 
ward its rights issue in view of market 
conditions and also of the group’s emerg- 


ing capital requirements, It is a market in 
which ICI had already taken its knock on 
rumours from Switzerland which by what 
Mr Chambers describes as “a curious 
coincidence” predicted a rights issue. 
These had depressed the shares from 
67s. 7}d. to 62s. 3d. When Mr Chambers 
unveiled the offer of one new share for 
every 20 held at §5s. each, he accompanied 
it with the announcement of higher profits 
(up from £73 million to £88 million before 
tax) and a higher dividend (up from 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. gd. per {1 share) and the price im- 


proved from 64s. 7}d. to 70s. ag The final 
discomfiture of any bears in Alps a 
have come in the directors’ confidence of 
being able to maintain 13] per cent, on the 
increased capital this year. 

For its capital needs, ICI has relied 
largely, though not entirely, on self- 
financing. For the sixteen years to end- 
1960 it has met £410 million of the £535 
million spent on capitai account from its 
internal resources. The directors have 
already sanctioned the spending of another 
ks! million, spread out be the end 

this year, and they expect further growth 
in working capital. But ICI’s cash flow last 
year must have been at least {60 million, 
so that the need for new money hardly 
seems to be pressing. Indeed, the raising 
of £34-£35 million by this rights issue pro- 
vides little more than a useful supplement 
to liquid resources ; this amounts to| about 
£15 million net after repaying {20 million 
of the maturing 4 per cent loan stock. The 
directors said last September that they 
would repay this stock out of cash resources 
and there have been some murmurings, in 
view of the rumours that later developed, 
that they might then have indicated that a 
new issue was Coming. 

The rights are worth only od. per share 
so that shareholders who fail either to take 
up or to sell them will lose little. Hence 
the directors’ decision not to bother with 
excess applications but to leave unexercised 
rights to the underwriters cannot be 
severely criticised—as it might have been 
if a big bonus element had been involved 
in the issue terms. This decision will save 
the company trouble and expense and the 
shareholder will have only himself to blame 
if he is the loser by it. At an ex-rights 
price of 69s. 6d. the indicated yield is just 
under 4 per cent and the terms helped to 
improve the tone of the equity market this 
week. ICI has made its claim on investible 
funds, swollen by the {110 million to be 
paid out to Ford acceptors in this country ; 
but the first call on the new shares is not 
until the middle of March and the second 
comes in May. 
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Better All Round 


Le money coming from the Ford deal 
is still an important influence on the 
market. Some of the American shareholders 
in British Ford have been sellers of security 
sterling and there has been some switching 
into American Ford. This has occurred 
when equity prices on Wall Street have con- 
tinued, even if somewhat falteringly, to rise 
and a small dollar premium on American 
securities in London has re-appeared. But, 
as far as the British market is concerned, the 
important aspect of the Ford deal is what 
the institutions will do with the moncy 
when they receive it. ICI, in which prac- 
tically every British institutional investor 
has a stake, has made its claim and the sale 
of the steel prior charges is just around the 
corner. The calls on the steel stocks are 
likely to be well spread out ; and by now 
the institutions should have a fair idea of 
what their emerging commitments both as 
investors and sub-underwriters in the steel 
stocks may be. . The yields on which the 
prior charges are offered may be as much as 
6' per cent to redemption on the deben- 
tures and loan stocks and 7 per cent 
flat on the preference shares. The accom- 
panying-table of recent issues and placings 
of debentures and loan stocks certainly 
suggests that the going rate is around 
61 per cent. And only this week ISHRA 
sold the « per cent debenture (1974- 
84) of Darlington and Simpson Rolling 
Mills to Dorman Long and Crittall Manu- 
facturing at an effective price of 83} and a 
redemption yield of 6.4 per cent ; ISHRA 
received £§71,095 tor the £686,000 nominal 
of stock it held in the company. 


The sale of the steel prior charges will 
be a genuine funding operation and it has 
to be fitted into the plans that the govern- 
ment has to deal with the £796 million of 
the 2} per cent Funding stock maturing in 
mid-April. Such plans need not press 
heavily on the market and this week the 
gilt-edged market appeared no longer to be 
frightened of them. The fall in gilt-edged 
stocks has been checked and some small 
gains have been recorded. Many industrial 
equities have also risen. Big gains were 
made before the week-end largely as a result 
of professional speculation on the chances 
that the government might relax hire 
purchase restrictions; and on Thursday 
further gains were recorded in advance of 
the announcement of the relaxations. 

Speculation has been still more prominent 
in the Kaffir market following the American 
government's decision on gold hoarding. 
While the price of gold bullion fell on Mon- 
day gold shares went up sharply, and again 
when the price of gold bullion rose. The 
logic, if any, in such movements is that 
investors in gold shares are prepared to 
gamble that the latest move by the Ameri- 
can government makes it more rather than 
less likely that eventually the official price 
of gold will be raised. But as the chart on 
page 269 shows, gold shares, though they 
are now nearly as high as they were at the 
time of the “gold rush” im the autumn, 
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are still well below the level they reached 


at the beginning of 1960 before political dis- 
turbances in South Africa took their toll 


GAS 


An Offer of Partnership 


I & gas made from coal by new techniques 
and enriched with imported propane or 
methane can be offered to the British gas 
industry as cheaply as methane imported 
and reformed into town gas—both being 
considerably cheaper than the gas made‘ by 
traditional carbonisation techniques here at 
present—the main beneficiary would be 
Britain's coal industry, which could avoid 
losing, or not lose as much of, one of its 
sizeable markets. The gas industry could 
get significant supplies of the cheap gas it 
needs to compete with other “ fuels of con- 
venience " about as soon in either way. It 
does seem clear, moreover, that out of the 
fairly large investment involved in cither 
way a good deal more would have to be 
carried out in ‘Britain, with British capital, 
if one mixed the imported gas with gas 
made by coal gasification rather than bring- 
ing in‘ much more of it and using it, 
reformed, alone. In a fuller discussion of 
the issue in these columns last month,* 
therefore, it was suggested tHat the British 
coal industry ought to offer to share in the 
gasification project as a joint venture with 
the gas industry. Last week the National 
Coal Board said it was prepared to do so, 
and has begun to discuss the matter with the 
Gas Council. 

The board, it is believed, had been pre- 
pared to offer the gas industry the commer- 
cial bargain that gas would need to invest 
in the Lurgi gasification plants concerned 
on its own account—notably, a long-term 
contract for coal at a fixed price. Alterna- 
tively, it offered to go in with the other 
nationalised industry in a joint venture. If 
necessary, it would indeed be prepared to 
build the Lurgi plants itself on the Midlands 
coalficlds and import the petroleum gas 
required for enrichment, run a pipeline 
down the soft shotilder of Mr to St Albans, 
and sell the North Thames Gas Board town 
gas “across the fence” in the same way as 
it sells large quantities of coke oven gas to 
other gas boards. The course it would 
prefer, however, is the joint venture, linking 
its Own interests as supplier of most of the 
primary fuel with the gas industry’s as final 
salesman of a convenient secondary fuel 
made from it. Some people in the gas 
industry are still deeply committed to rely- 
ing wholly on importing methane, in which 
they have played a pioncering part, for their 
cheaper gas. But others have always been 
reluctant to shift so irrevocably from coal, 
particularly as there are considerable hopes 
of improving further on the gasification 
techniques assumed in the current pro- 
posals. There seems every justification, at 


* Choosing Cheaper Gas—I and If, The 
Economist, December 10 and 17, 1960, 
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all events, for a joint study by the two in- 
dustries of the economics of these alterna- 
tives, to see how far their interests lic 
parallel and whether a bargain can be made. 


GERMANY 


Bank Rate Cut 


ix Deutsche Bundesbank duly cut its 
Bank rate from 4 to 3) per cent on 
Thursday afternoon. Like the cut from 
§ per cent last November, this move seems 
to be wholly on international considera- 
tions. Domestically, the pressure of 
demand on labour and on prices remains 
strong. Industrial output may no longer be 
rising—but as in Britain early in 1960, the 
limiting factor is not demand but capacity. 
At the same time, the strong flow of funds 
to Germany has embarrassed not only the 
United States and other countries but has 
tended to frustrate the restrictive domestic 
policy of the Bundesbank itself. Moreover, 
the Bundesbank has made a point of limiting 
pressure on the United States by not con- 
verting its growing stock of dollars into 
gold. As a result, its holdings of dollars 
have risen from $1} billion in autumn 19<9 
to nearly $34 billion at the end of November 
last ; and it has apparently been given no 
special exchange guarantee. Together, with 
ursday’s Bank rate cut the Bundesbank 
released § per cent of the commercial banks’ 
frozen reserves, with the aim of inducing 
them to increase their own balances in over- 
seas centres. But in market circles on 
Thursday it was still expected that call 
money rates would be as high as 44 per cent. 
Meanwhile the plans for higher capital 
éxports are slowly getting under way. 
German industry appears to have responded 
well to the government's appeal for money 
to be re-lent to under-developed countries. 
Subscriptions now obtained are said to 
exceed the appeal for 1,000 million marks 
(about £85 million). This woek Germany 
has also announced a long-term loan of 
150 million marks to Pakistan, and it has 
renewed a short-term credit of $196 million 
to the World Bank, retaining the old coupon 
of 3} per cent. The Bundesbank has now 
lent $591 million net to the World Bank 
either in dollars or in marks, equal to more 
than one quarter of the World Bank's out- 
standing indebtedness. Short-term credits 
of this kindvare useful, and ought to be 
extended to the International Monctary 
Fund too. The task of channelling funds 
into long-term overseas investment is rather 
more difficult, simply because Germany is 
not institutionally geared for the purpose. 
London, by contrast, finds it only too easy 
to lend, and lacks only the money. 


SPACE RESEARCH 


The Two Camps 


1° nine days’ time the peripatetic Mr 


Thorneycroft will be co-host with 
France to ten other European countries, 
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who are meeting at re aiSCuss 
the possible formation of a Blue Streak 
space club. Some prefix of this kind is 
becoming necessary to distinguish it from 
the other, less well-publicised space club 
formed by Western Europe's scientists, 
whose primary interest is the exploration 
of soace and who have deliberately dis- 
sociated themselves from the development 
of any particular rocket or, indeed, from 
any of the potential commercial develop- 
ments of space. This is repeating the pat- 
tern already apparent in Britain, where Lord 
Hailsham busies himself with th: scientific 
aspect of space and leaygs Mr Thorneycroft 
to worry about the vastly more expensive 
process of getting up there. 

This second space club, the European 
Space Research Organisation, could prob- 
ably manage comfortably on a budget of 
£10 million each year launching two or 
three big rockets and innumerable small 
ones. Its functions are seen as buying 
rockets already developed (or renting or 
accepting them as an outright gift) ; arrang- 
ing for their launching ; engineering satel- 
lites for scientists and universiti¢s in mem- 
ber countries and processing on then behalf 
the voluminous data transmitted from them 
itself a herculean task). It could make use 
of Blue Streak if this ever becomes avail- 
able, byt there are plenty of other suitable 
rockets if it does not. With a fairly modest 
budget of this kind, it is quite feasible to 
expect the Treasury to contribute 2§ per 
cent of the cost, as it does with that other 
co-operative research organisation, Cern, in 
Geneva, which studies atomic particles with 
a machine too big to be built by any single 
European country. 

The members of Mr Thorneycroft’s pro- 
posed club are less happily placed. Whereas 
the United States is munificently generous 
to genuine scientists, and will probably 
make rockets available to them at a large 
discount if it charges for them at all, it is 
notoriously tight-fisted when it comes to 
helping foreign industry, and is thought to 
be capable of charging so much for a rocket 
required to put a communications satellite 
in orbit that it could be cheaper in the long 
run for Europe to build its own. The bill 
for such a satellite launcher, however, might 
approach {70 million for research and 
development on top of the {£70 million 
already spent on Blue Streak by Britain. 
How much of the balance will Britain be 
expected to contribute and how much will 
the other potential club members offer to 
put into the kitty ? 


CYCLES 


Feeling the Pinch 


se spread of short time working to the 
cycle industry, with '7,000 workers at 
Raleigh’s Nottingham factories going onto 
a four day week, with output cut by 15 
per cent, is mainly the result of a fall in 


home sales. _ This was noticeable before 
the hire purchase restrictions were imposed 
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in April, though it seems to have been 
somewhat accentuated by them, and the ex- 
tension of the repayment period is unlikely 
to make much difference. The fall in sales 
for the year will not have been much more 
than 12-13 per cent. Winter, however, is 
never the best time for cycle sales, and it 
has brought a further fall. The shops that 
sell bicycles are often those that sell 
domestic appliances ; with high stocks of 
these, they may well be unable to afford to 
stock up with bicycles for the spring as they 
would normally do. 

Exports, which take over two-thirds of 
output, did surprisingly well in 1960, with 
an increase of about 18 per cent ; but these 
have fallen off a little, as they generally do 
in the winter, and the disturbances in Africa 
are affecting the market there. Motor 
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cycle and scovter sales have beem more 
affected by the credit restrictions at home 
than those of cycles, and so should benefit 
much more from the casing of hire pur- 
chase. Imported machines seem to have 
suffered most, and it is only this week that 
any English maker has had to start short 
time, The firms affected are the James and 
Francis-Barnett subsidiaries of Associated 
Motor Cyclzs, which make lightweight 
machines ; the more powerful and expensive 
motor cycles scem less affected. 

The short time working at Raleigh's 
factory comes after a statement by Sir Ivan 
Stedeford, chairman of Tube Investments, 
on the probable lines of the re-organisation 
of cycle and moped output following the 
merger between TI and Raleigh. He said 
that cycle production would be concentrate d 


Ceylon Threatens a Grab 


F late the international oil companies 

have had to become used to the com 
petition of government-owned companies, 
and anywhere that they operate govern- 
ments have a latent power of nationalisation, 
if they should determine on it ; but they 
have seldom encountered a government 
which proposes to set up a new state oil 
corporation and says blandly that if that cor- 
poration chooses it can requisition or 
acquire any or all of its competitors’ local 
assets. This is what now confronts the com- 
panies in Ceylon, under a bill published in 
draft in December, due to go before the 
country’s House of Representatives in the 
session that opened this week, and in fact 
liable to be enacted within a few weeks. 
So far as the powers of taking over the com- 
panies’ installations are concerned, this is an 
enabling bill, not one that would necessarily 
come into practice immediately ; but the 
haste and the arbitrariness with which it has 
been produced and rushed forward are 
unfortunately typical of the present Ceylon 
government's dealings with business. 


Dispute between the government and the 
companies—Shell and BP. Stanvac (one of 
the sections of this organisation that will go 
wholly to Standard O1l of New Jersey when 
the joint company is split up) and Caltex— 
dates from about the time of the companies’ 
arguments with India, but seems to be quite 
differently motivated. The Ceylon govern- 
ment, last summer, did want a reduction in 
the cif prices of the products that the com- 
panies import; but primarily because it 
had increased the excise duty on petrol in 
order to check imports of cars and then 
rather oddly wanted the companies to absorb 
some of this and put up the retail price 
to the local motorist rather less than the 
duty went up. A formula was agreed on 
this point ; later the government began talk- 
ing about offers from Russia of petroleum 
products at 20 or 2§ per cent below the 
prices the companies charge, plus an offer 
to build a local refinery. ylon at present 
consumes about a million tons of products 
a year ; the companies have in the past dis- 


cussed building a jointly-owned refinery, 
but for various reasons the plan has never 
gone forward, and could hardly be expected 
to when the government has in effsct been 
saying “ you build it; we'll grab it.” The 
Minister of Commerce, Mr Illangaratne, 
says that the new Ceylon Petroleum Cor- 
poration that the draft bill would set up 
would seek to acquire its oil from the 
cheapest suppliers ; but this seems almost 
incidental to the more central ambition 
he is reported to have expressed—that 
within six months “ all vestiges of capital- 
ism ” shall have been rooted out of Ceylon. 
This does not sound too well from a 
government whose woman premier has 
made noises presumably intended to be 
reassuring towards private foreign capital, 
even after the nationalisation of new insur- 
ance business, and whose Governor-General 
has re-emphasised its crying shortage of 
capital, which is certainly not being gener- 
ated from within. The fixed assets of the 
oil companies in Ceylon may be worth say 
£3} million, though the working capital 
employed at any time might bring this up 
to about twice as much. The new petroleum 
corporation’s rights of temporary requisi- 
tion Of permanent acquisition of any assets 
it might choose are sweeping ; and the pro- 
visions for compensation contained in the 
bill are considerably more restrictive than 
those contained, for example, in the govern. 
ment’s Land Acquisition Act. Even if it 
cared to leave the companies any facilities 
to compete with, moreover, the government 
would in this bill take powers to control 
maximum-—and minimum—prices. This 
would neatly rob the companies of any 
chance to retaliate against price cutting by 
Russian oil. The details of the bill, how- 
ever, were not the main subject of the repre- 
sentations that have been made on behalf 
of the British and American governments 
to Ceylon and echoed by chambers of com- 
merce in Ceylon ; their main point was the 
inevitable effect of such a threatening 
measure upon the investors from whom this 
country needs to obtain foreign capital. 
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at the Raleigh factory in Nottingham, and 
moped at the TI factory in Smethwick. This 
statement led to a half-day strike yesterday 
at the Smethwick factory, where the men 
said that they had been promised talks 
before any plans were announced, and was 
followed by a mollifying statement from 
Mr G. Wilson, the director in charge of 
cycle and moped output. He assured the 
men that no final decisions had been taken, 
though the plan adopted might well be that 
Sir Ivan had outlined, that the men 
would be consulted as promised before 
plans were settled. The Raleigh factory is 

tieved to have been operating well below 
its capacity before the latest cut in output, 
so some such concentration scems incvit- 
able ; and the disappointing level in moped 
sales this year will mean that there is pro- 
bably excess capacity for these as well in 
the new group. 


BANKERS’ SPEECHES | 


More from Taxation? 


Re RS are no more satisfied than any- 
body else with the stop-start methods 
that have, been found necessary to regulate 
Britain’s economy. Lt-Colonel T. Marshall 
Brooks, in his first address as chairman of 
the District Bank, expresses his concetn, 
which is widely shared in banking circles, 
that undue concentration of government 
restraint on the clearing banks “ may in’ the 
long run dv serious harm to the banking 
system by interfering with the confidence ” 
between bank and customer. In his more 
general comments, Colonel Brooks empha- 
sises the need to reduce taxation to increase 
incentives and encourage investment. Sir 
Oliver Franks of Lloyds, by contrast, argues 
that greater reliance on taxation or at least 
on variations in taxation may be desirable 
as an alternative to the credit controls that 
bear the brunt of economic regulation at 
present 


Reviewing the authorities’ latest essay in 
economic restraint, Sir Oliver gives full 
marks for timeliness, and he points out that 
another welcome contrast with 1954 has 
been the extension of official pressure to 
the gilt-edged market, achieving a rise in 
long-term rates and a check to the growth 
in bank deposits. Yet, as in 19§5-§6, the 
credit restriction has halted industrial 
expansion, Siar Oliver questions not the 
need to curb excessive demand—to put 
sterling second “ is not a possible policy for 
Britain "—but the efficacy of the measures 
currently favoured. These, he says, have 
the double disadvantage of acting slowly 
and operating mainly on investment— 
somewhat strangely, he makes no reference 
to hire purchase controls, which do neither 

with the result that restriction tends to be 
long drawn out. So economic expansion in 
Britain, though comparing well with Con- 
tinental countries coy Sg when it was 
expanding, has | diy over the past 
cight years as a whole. 
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What's Their Line? 


I tr would be wrong to dismiss the radio 
industry's objection to a change in 
television standards merely as the instinc- 
tive reaction of companies that hold 
large stocks of television receivers 
liable to be rendered obsolete by such 
a change. These sets have already 
been made obsolete, in advertising 
terms at least, by the industry’s own 
decision to standardise production on a 
fractionally larger size of television tube, 
one giving a 19-inch in place of a 17-inch 
screen, and manufacturers’ stocks, as 
distinct from retailers, are slowly and 
painfully being reduced only by selling 
these receivers for something approaching 
half price. There is a genuine case 
to be made against changing television 
standards during the next ten years, 
although the industry fluffed its presenta- 
tion earlier this week, and the Pilkington 
committee will have to decide whether 
this is stronger than the case made by the 
Government's Television Advisory Com- 
mittee for the change 

The Television Advisory Committee 
proposed a ‘switch from the 40s-line 
system pioneered in this country before 
the war to the 62§-line system adopted 
elsewhere in western Europe after the 
war (the United States uses a system of 
§25 lines, mid-way between the two, and 
in France there is an esoteric 819-line 
system). It did not, however, propose 
complete standardisation with the Euro- 
pean 625-line system, for there are other 
fundamental differences 

Even partial standardisation, neverthe- 
less, would be a convenience, and it is 
reasonable to assume, on paper, that a 
change from 405 to 625 lines would at the 
same time give the British viewer & better 
picture on his screen. But it is difficult 
to demonstrate this in practice. Few 
television engineers can say, with their 
hand on their heart, that the difference in 
picture quality is strikingly obvious, 
especially as the biggest single factor in 
deciding picture quality in any home 
(apart from the age of the receiver and 
the ham-handedness with which it is 
tuned) is the fluctuation in the voltage of 
power supplies to the house. The firmest 
generalisation that engineers are prepared 
to put forward is that while a change 
upwards from 405 lines to 625 lines, brings 
litle visible improvement, a change 
downwards from 625 lines to 405 lines 
brings noticeable deterioration in picture 
quality until one gets used to it again. 

The change in standards proposed by 
the Television Advisory Committee would 
have, however, other consequences 
that must be worrying the radio industry 
and any potential broadcasting organisa- 
tions that are thinking of applying to run 
a third television programme. The radio 
spectrum is rationed by international 


agreement among a large number of 
applicants ; there is a certain range of 
frequencies for sound and _ television 
broadcasting, another range for civil 
communications such as shipping and 
aircraft, vet another for military com- 
munications At present, — television 
programmes are put out in the very high 
frequency wave-bands, where there are 
still enough unused frequencies available 
in the bracket known as Band III to put 
outa third television programme on the 
present system covering the greater part 
of the country. It would take only a 
small modification to adapt existing 
receivers to get this programme. 


ut if the Television Advisory Com- 
B mittee’s suggestion is adopted by the 
Pilkington committee, the unused fre- 
quencies available on Band HT would not 
be sufficient for .a third television pro- 
gramme. Instead of being transmitted on 
the VHF wavebands, this would in that 
case have to be sent out in the next set 
of frequencies allocated for television, the 
ultra high frequencies of Bands TV and V. 
There are marked technical differences for 
broadcasting between these two fre- 
quencies, enough to make = engineers 
worried about whether they can build 
UHF transmitters and receivers reliable 
enough to satisfy customers accustomed to 
a fairly high standard of VHF television 
pictures. More serious still is the likeli- 
hood that a UHF television network might 
cost perhaps twice as much to install as 
those already built, while a dual purpose 
television receiver able to pick up both 
types of programme (40§ and 625: lines) 
during the interim while the change was in 
progress might cost {15 to £20 more 
than “normal” sets. From this stems 
the industry’s fear that the law of 
diminishing returns might make customers 
reluctant to pay this extra price merely 
to get the alternative of a third pro- 
gramme. If so, the UHF stations might 
command only a limited audience, which 
would affect their value to any commercial 
television company, or limit: the amount 
of money that any public service broad- 
casting authority might be prevarted to 
put into them. 

These fears may prove groundless by 
the time the Pilkington committee comes 
to publish its report ; not every member 
of the radio industry takes them seriously. 
But the engineering report on which the 
Television Advisory Committee based its 
recommendation was itself a controversial 
and bulky document that has never been 
published. The TAC did not reach its 
conclusion without heartsearching, and 
would be the first to admit that this is 
an imperfect solution—although no better 
one may exist. 
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SUNDA TIMES do you know about- 
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A Great 
Newspaper Event CONDITIONS 
ABROAD? 


CAN YOU SAY— 


@ why Guatemala normally imposes a 100 per 
cent surcharge on duties on British goods? 


@ by what method foreign currency is obtained 
for the majority of imports into Brazil—and 
what bearing this has on the issue of import 
licences? 

in what circumstances in Australia are 

applications for import licences considered 

individually on their merit—and why? 


DID YOU KNOW THAT— 


MONTY ON 
GENERALS 
AND LEADERS 


Field-Marshal Montgomery's memoirs serialised in The 
Sunday Times caused a worid sensation. Since then Monty 
has met the world’s leaders and talked intimately with them. 
In this important new series Field-Marshal Montgomery 
brings to print his impression of the world's leaders, formed 
from personal interviews, and of the Generals he knew 
intimately during the war. The series begins with a 
penetrating study of Charles de Gaulle. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
IME SS 54 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
or to any of our branches 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT NEWSPAPERS SRE: SE ETN 


the export of U.K. goods to Russia last year 
a soared by £20 million to well over £50 million— 
s and that the quota for British consumer goods 
may soon be raised above the present limit? 
: | 


the normal method of payment for imports 
into Thailand is by letter of credit? 


an Icelandic importer, unless he has paid in 
advance, must hold a certificate from a bank 
indicating that exchange will be made avail- 
able on the due date? 


There are few businessmen in Britain who do not, sooner 
or later, wish that they knew more about the oppor- 
tunities and obstacles which exist in connection with 
trading overseas. Anticipating such a moment, we have 
again compiled a survey of current conditions in 79 
countries throughout the world. Presented in the form 
of a booklet entitled ‘A Summary of Trading Condi 
tions Abroad," itcan be obtained (together with copies 
of Reports on individual countries) on application to 


The Intelligence Department 








Mr. HARALD PEAKE 
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DEVELOPMENT 
AND PROGRESS 


A year of achievement at the City of Steel 


Mr. Harald Peake, Chairman 


of The Steel Company of Wales, | 


refers to the foliowing points in 
his Annual Statement, already 
circulated to the 45,000 share- 
holders of the Company: 


The Company has been fortu- 
nate in having a full order 
book throughout the year 
which ended on Ist October, 
1960. This has enabled pro- 
duction and profits to be in- 
creased in accordance with 
expectation. 

Coke production at 
1,494,000 tons has increased 
by 38 percent. The production 
of pig-iron at 1,918,000 tons 
has increased by 40 per cent. 
Production of steel ingots 
amounted to 2,777,000 tons, 
an increase of 19 per vent on 
the previous year The produc- 
tion of steel sheets amounted 
to 1,113,000 tons, an increase 
of 22 per cent. Tinplate pro- 
duction amounted to 891,000 
tons, an increase of 11] percent 

Turnover increased by 
£17,510,000 to £143,096,000 
The value of direct exports 
was £36,279,000, being 
£2,028,000 higher than in the 
previous year. 


INCREASED PROFIT 

Profit, after providing for 
Depreciation, Transfer to 
Fixed Assets Replacement 
Reserve, Interest on Deben- 


tures and Loans, and Taxa- 


tion, is £7,026,891, compared 
with £4,229,150. This enables 
the Directors to recommend 
an increase in annual divi- 
dend from 2s. to 2s. 6d: a 
share, less tax, absorbing 


£3,062,500, leaving £3,964,391 
out of the taxed profits for the 
year to be retained in the 
business. ; 

Commitments for capital 
expenditure at the date of 
the Balance Sheet were 
£29,000,000.: The greater part 
of this is in respect of the 
Fourth Development Plan. 

The Third Development 
Plan, estimated to cost ap- 
proximately £52,500,000, may 
now be regarded as complete. 
It is expected that the annual 
rate of 3,000,000 tons of 
ingots will be achieved by 
March or April, 1961. 

The revised cost of the 
Fourth Development Plan is 
estimated to be approximately 
£20,000,000 and will increase 
the annual ingot production 
to 3,650,000 tons. The in- 
creased productive capacity 
from this plan is expected to 
be available at the end of 1962. 


EXPECTATIONS EXCEEDED 
The Trostre and. Velindre 
Works have exceeded all ex- 
pectations. Work is in pro- 


gress: costing £9,000,000 to . 


increase total capacity to 
1,100,000 tons of tinplate per 
annum. This work should be 
completed early in 1962. 

An unprecedented demand 
has existed throughout the 
year for the électrical sheets 
made in the Orb Works at 
Newport. Both outputs and 
protits have increased as a 
result of the development 
authorized in 1958 at a cost 
of £2;,000,000, 

One of the objects of the 


This is Broadsheet Nw. 22 from the City of Steel 


Company is to recover and to 
expand the traditional export 
trade of South Wales in steel 
sheets in the same way as has 
been achieved by us with tin- 
plate and electrical sheets. 
Conditions in the’ world 
markets for these products are 
becoming more competitive. 
A conference of our overseas 
representatives was held in 
September, 1960, when thirty- 
five persons from all parts of 
the world spent a week as our 
guests to visit the various 
works and to discuss matters 
of common interest. 


DIVERSIFICATION 

The Company supplies a very 
wide cross-section of industry. 
Not only do we supply large 
quantities of sheets and plates 
to the general engineering 
industries, but substantial 
quantities of sheets are speci- 
ally prepared for the electrical 
industry. In addition about 
40 per cent of the total pro- 
duction is sent to our Tinplate 
Division. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that we enjoy a large 
measure of diversification. 

At the end of the year the 
Company employed 25,153 
persons,compared with 23,148 
a year ago. In addition 2,336 
were employed on capital 
development, Our staff and 
workpeople have done an 
excellent year’s work and 
they have every reason to be 
proud of the results. 

There are some signs of re- 
cession in world trade. If the 
tendency were to spread, the 
results of our Company for 
the current year could suffer 


4 THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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What then are the alternatives ? Sir 
Oliver lists the “emergency” controls 
in the Radcliffe prescription—building 
licences, directions to insurance companies, 
Capital issue —_ and the rest—from the 
standpoint producing a short, sharp 
recession rather than a long-drawn out 
levelling off, but he seems to think that 
these too would run up against the familiar 
difficulties presented by continuously high 
employment, such as reluctance to release 
skilled workers. So Sir Oliver concludes 
that the emphasis of restriction should 
switch to consumption, and that the main 
instrument of restriction should switch to 
taxation, with payroll taxes, variations in 
purchase tax and contributions to welfare 
services as possible devices. Within limits, 
this is in line with much current thinking ; 
it remains to be seen whether politicians 
have the resolution to accept it and apply 
it vigorously. 


BUILDING 


Productivity Meets Wages 


N expression of confidence from any 
British industry that it can absorb the 
cost of a wage claim without putting up 
its prices is sufficient of a rarity nowadays to 
deserve a mild cheer. Certainly nobody, a 
few years ago, would have expected it to 
come from the building industry. It is true 
that the confidence expressed by Mr Peter 
rrench, director of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, last week, 
following a settlement.on hours and wages 
that would formally cost the industry {60 
million a year, was based largely on the 
argument that revisions in the rules concern- 
ing tea-breaks during work would mean 
rather more working in working hours ; and 
without quite denying that the rule had been 
revised leaders of the building unions were 
—_ complaining that any such statement 
“ quite unauthorised.” But it was still 
a a scniadee that this vast and sprawling 
industry, which might be the despair of any 
expert on organisation and ten years ago 
looked pretty backward, has in the past few 
years been catching up the rest of British 
industry in labour productivity, and perhaps 
improving its efficiency rather more steadily 
than industry in general. 


Building output turned upward in mid- 
1958, slightly before the rest of industry 
was stimulated by reflationary measures, 
and Had risen by about 14 per cent by the 
third quarter of 1959, which is not quite 
as much as the industrial production index 
rose before it levelled off last spring. But 
output in building, unlike many other 
industries, may have gone on rising. Labour 
productivity certainly seems to have: in the 
third quarter output was about almost 6 per 
cent higher than a year before, but the 
number of operatives employed was only 
about 1} per cent higher. Mr Trench hopes 
that this increase of 4-44 per cent, which is 
better than the average performance in in- 
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dustry, can be repeated this year: if so, 
this industry may offer the happy combina- 
tion of growing output, growing wages, and 
stable prices. 


RAILWAYS 


Transformers Under 
Pressure 


$ three persons suffered injury in the 
fourth of the five transformer failurés 

on the new Glasgow suburban electric 
trains, the Minister of Transport appointed 
the chief inspecting officer of railways, 
Brigadier C. A. Langley, to investigate. His 
interim report this week shows that these 
failures were caused by the transformer 
secondary windings not being strong enough 
to withstand the heavy currents encountered 
in regular service. Transient over-voltages 
—or surges—can occur in any electric cir- 
cuit. But transformers working in conjunc- 
tion with mercury are rectifiers can also 
experience excessively high voltages from 
occasional “ back-fires” in the rectifiers 
(which are equivalent to direct short cir- 
cuits) and to “current chopping.” In the 
early stages of public service around Glas- 
gow, the rectifiers on the new electric trains 
back-fired on “numerous” occasions fol- 
lowing overheating as a result of faulty 
ventilation. Failures of the control gear, 
mainly during trial running, also caused 
short circuits. Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries (Manchester), the manufacturer of the 
electrical equipment for these trains, be- 
lieves that these were sufficient by them- 
selves to account for the winding failures. 
AEI, which has accepted responsibility 
for the failures, has since corrected the faults 
in the rectifier ventilation and control equip- 
ment. It has also redesigned the transformer 


plete. Surges of voltage 

to have caused last month's failure of 

eral Electric’s motors installed in the new 
suburban electric trains out of Liverpool 
Street in the eastern region of British Rail- 
ways, but ways of preventing these failures 
have yet to be found. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


Crutches for Copper 
and Lead 


279 
than in 1960, when at least one African pro- 


d bought « the price. 
Consumption in the Unit ae 


ns was sO 
low in 1960 that it barely covered copper 
mined domestically—hence the re-export of 
refined imported ore, which has led to rising 
stocks abroad. Stocks in official London 
Metal Exchange warchouses have risen to 
nearly 15,000 tons. Rhodesian and other 
producers, who had cut their out- 
put, looked to the American mines to make 
their contribution, and, rather belatedly, it 
has come. On Tuesday, a huge Peruvian 
mine, which came into production last year, 
announced a 1§ per cent production cut. 
The American producer, Anaconda, 
followed with a cut of 10 per cent in output, 
which will also apply to production in Chile, 
and on Thursday, Kennecott followed suit. 
Cash recovered to £223 a ton. 
Relief for lead has come from Canada, 
where Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
is reducing production by one fifth, raising 
hopes that restrictions already observed by 
other producers will be extended. Since 
the start of the year, both lead and zinc 
have been sold under a revised contract, 
which by specifying metal in store gives the 
appearance of a rise of more than {1 a ton 
in their value. Zinc also had its moment of 
indecision and lower prices, caused by the 
antics of an American producer. For many 
transactions in the United States, the 
average price reported by producers and 
published in a trade paper is used. The 
enterprising producer reported an un- 
changed price, but offered a discount on 
that price, and threatened to make the 
discount into a general cut if other pro- 
ducers lowered their prices. This promis- 
ing form of lowering oneself by one’s own 
bootstraps soon ended with an all-round 
cut of 4 cent to 11} cents a Ib East St Louis, 


No Tin Medal 


"Tete 0 open tt oh 
Soe ene eee “a 
running this year has already faltered. A 
sudden bout of weakness brought eer eS 

down from £790 to below £780 at the end 
of last week, at which point the buffer stock 
manager is allowed to—and probably did— 
support the market. No purchases were 


SPOT METAL PRICES 
£ per ton 
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made by the buffer stock in 1960, but export 
restrictions. remained in force for most of 
the year. A crack in confidence here seemed 
responsible for the recent slide ; Singapore 
prices did not fall as far, nor did the cost of 
forward supplies, and spot prices have 
recovered sharply to {784 a ton this weck. 
News that the Steel Company of Wale: 
had cut its output of tinplate when Liver- 
pool smelters were offering a lot of metal 
seems to have upset the market. 

That such a crisis in confidence is possible 
stems from the dependence of the market 
,. a revival of demand from American tin- 
plate manufacturers. They bought heavily 
in the early part of last year when a very 
big pack of canned goods was in prospect, 
but storms spoilt the harvest. They have 
been largely out of the market and living off 
stocks ever since. Demand for tinplate is 
partly seasonal. To meet competition from 
other metals American steel companies have 
developed a light gauge tinplate, which 
should be in production in the spring. Since 
their tin stocks are low, they should soon 
be back in the market. A first swallow in 
the shape of small American purchases has 


apparently been spotted already. 
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AIRPORT COSTS 


Making Airports Pay 


nee are still subsidising the air 
traveller to the tune of £§4 million a 
year: this was the sum lost on operating 
the 26 airports of the Ministry of Aviation 
during 1959-60. Against a loss of this 
order, the Ministry's hotly opposed decision 
to increase landing fees to aircraft by a third 
from April is a drop in the bottom of the 
bucket: on last year’s figures it might have 
brought no more than an extra {1 million. 
It would, however, have made a great dif- 
ference to the accounts of London Airport. 
This had a bigger deficit, {1.2 million, than 
any other airport, but had the higher land- 
ing fees been in force, it would have been 
reduced to a manageable figure of £500,000. 
London did at least earn enough to pay for 
its day-to-day running costs and for depre- 
ciation, with a balance of £400,000 in hand 
Where it failed was in earning enough to 
cover interest on capital, 


Although the Ministry of Aviation is 
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criticised by airlines for its management at 
London (they argue that the airport ought 
to show much higher earnings from the sale 
of concessions than in fact it does) its real 
administrative headaches come from the 
small to medium-sized airports. Perhaps 
the eight tiny airports in the Scottish islands 
ought to be excluded from these comments. 
They are, to quote the balance sheet, 
“operated to meet a social need.” Their 
combined annual income is a bare £70,000, 
which includes {£17 from car parks and 
tickets for the public, and their combined 
annual loss is more than £500,000. Apart 
from these, Gatwick and a group of pro- 
vincial airports lost approximately twice as 
much as they earned, and no amount of 
tinkering with landing fees can close this 
kind of gap. Gatwick’s accounts may look 
healthier after the Ministry has “persuaded” 
airlines (at gun-point ?) to divert more 
flights there, but what is to be done about 
the others? Blackpool airport (loss, 
£100,000) is being sold to the corpora- 
non ; Stansted airport (loss, £200,000) is 
kept open largely for emergencies. Could 
the municipalities in the provinces who 
plague the life out of airlines demanding 














BUILDING SOCIETIES 


A Turn for the Better? 


B' ILDING societies had a difficult time 

last vear. Although they increased 
the rate paid on shares from 3} to 34 per 
cent net in the summer (this was followed 
in the autumn by an increase in the mort- 
gage rate from §} to 6 per cent), net re- 
ceipts of new savings were still falling in 
the third quarter of the year. Not until 
the last quarter, after two successive 
reductions in Bank rate, was there any 
sign that this decline was being. checked. 
In their concern for the end year make-up 
of their balance-sheets and, in some 
instances, for their reserve ratios, the 
building societies retained strict quotas 
on mortgage advances—with’ the result 
that many aspirant owner-occupiers have 
been tramping wearily round the building 
societies only to be turned down in the 
end This is not the first occasion since 
the war on which the building societies 
have been reluctant to let the price of 
money do their rationing for them. This 
tume the local authorities, having to pay 
high rates for their money, and the insur- 
ance companics, earning at least as good 


a return on other investments as on house: 


mortgages, could not fill the gap. At the 
rates Offered, investors would not provide 
enough money to satisfy the demand for 
mortgages; even so house prices appear to 
have risen by around ro per cent. 

The chairman of the Building Societies 
Association, Mr. J. R. Millican, estimated 
that the movement probably lent slightly 


more last year than in 1959, when {511 
million was advanced. Three factors made 
this possible: the high rate of mortgage 
repayments ; assistance from government 
money re-lent by the societies on older 
properties under the House Purchase and 
Housing Act ; and the willingness of many 
societies to draw down their liquid hold- 
ings. The lower liquidity ratios which 
accompanied this level of lending are 
shown clearly in the table, which is based 
on the preliminary statements as at the 
end of the year issued by some of the 
leading societies. Only the Hastings and 
Thanet in this list lent less on new mort- 
gages last year, but its liquidity ratio was 
noticeably low at the end of 1959. 

The first weeks of 1961 show some 
improvement in the flow of savings to the 
societies. Two other factors encourage 
the building societies to believe that they 





ASSETS AND ADVANCES 


Total Assets 


1959 1960 195 1960 19S9 1960 
£ mithon £ million Per cent 

Abbey National 347.0 388 0 62.8 69 0 is9 153 
Woolwich .. 162 3 184-0 31:7 34-6 13-6 13-3 
ES wianae cua osm 731 75.9 n.a, na ‘$7 149 
Burnley ....... 60 9 66-8 11-7 12:1 16-0 15-0 
Leek & Moorilands..... 45.9 63 5 80 890 17-0 16-8 
Northampton Town 39 3 3:8 74 78 163 16-0 
Hastings and Thanet . ; 49 39:1 82 5:7 9-8 14.0 
Leicester Temperance . 21-5 23-4 28 40 17-8 166 
ROUGE bi dcdcacnaxn anes ‘4 18-9 20.0 28 3-1 167 5-6 
Northern Counties ......... 17-1 18-7 34 3-6 16-6 14-5 
* including assets of the Nalgo Building Society t As'at November 30 § At book value of investments. 


will be able to hold their own this year. 
First, the new building society act, with 
its improved protection for investors, 
enhances the merits of the societies as 
depositories for small savings. Secondly, 
if the trustee bill is passed, the shares as 
well as deposits of approved societies will 
have trustee status. But National Savings 
are sull as competitive as ever and where- 
as War Loan returned 5} per cent when 
the societies increased their borrowing rate 
last summer, the yield is now 6 per cent. 
Optimistic as always, the societies hope 
that they will not have to put their rates 
up and murmur that an easing in the gov- 
ernment’s credit policy might enable them 
to lower their borrowing rate. A marked 
fall in interest rates would be needed to 
turn these speculations into decisions. The 
building societies would not want to 
repeat the mistake of 1959 in reducing 
rates too soon. But the slender margin 
between borrowing and lending rates 
worries them and even if they dared to 
reduce the rate on shares it would not 
follow that the mortgage rate itself would 
be reduced. 


ee Advances Liquidity Roatios§ 
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For Mine seeegae . ie 
the harvest starts with COAL & ie 8 


URN THE SOIL, sow the seed, reap the harvest, glean the fields 

. .. this has been the farmer’s year from the beginnings of 
husbandry, an inflexible cycle that has bent the backs of men for 
centuries. But now the yoke is broken, and men can sit proud 
and free while Massey-Ferguson provide tireless sinews of steel 
to force the stubborn earth to yield a richer harvest. 

At Coventry the largest tractor factory in the world is in con- 
stant production (together with two other plants at Manchester 
and Kilmarnock) to meet the world-wide demand for Masscy- 
Ferguson tractors and implements, combine harvesters and 
other self-powered equipment. The men who control this great 
industry, which employs almost 10,000 men, give the farmer the 
tractors and self-powered machines to carry out, with greater 
speed and efficiency, his important work. In the same way, they 
know they must themselves have reliable power to keep the 
Massey-Ferguson factories running smoothly. That’s why they 
choose coal, 

They know that coal combines two essential qualities—maxi- 
mum efficiency and minimum cost; that mechanical stoking and 
smokeless burning ensure full use of coal’s power potential; 
that, beneath the earth they help to cultivate, there lies enough 
coal to keep their production lines moving for gencrations 
to come. 

Remember Massey-Ferguson next time your vote is called 
for on the choice of fuel. Your business, like their tractors, can 
reap a richer harvest on coal. 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY I$ GOING 


"COAL ‘i 


SOME KEY FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE FOUR 
MASSEY-FERGUSON POWERHOUSES AT 
COVENTRY, MANCHESTER AND KILMARNOCK 


No. of boilers . 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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THIS Is | | ALUMINIUM 


Spick and 
permanently span— 
no more spit and polish! 
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T Britain's . Write | 
Largest | Ring | 
Oldest | Cable } 
Newest | Call 


Best Literature 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD Aluminium Samples 


Producing Advice 
Norfolk House, St. James's Square, London, S.W.1 Trafalgar 8888 Britalumin London Telex Company! Inspiration! 
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more services be persuaded perhaps to con- 


tribute to providing airports fit 
for them to 


Golden Thread 


HE silkworm was the one that turned 

last year. Imports of silk cloth into 
this country rose to an annual value of more 
than {2 million towards the end of 1960 
and a quota was imposed. Nearly {1 
million was spent on ore silk from 
China, which ranks behind Japan as a pro- 
ducer of raw silk. Since the development 
of artificial fibres, the world has learned 
to rub along without silk—if it has to. But 
the taste for this form of luxury still extends 
far down the social scale, and the remark- 
able resurgence in demand for silk is 
probably a reflection of who has the money 
now, since the expansion has come in the 
lower price range of manufactured goods. 
If this boomlet is no more than a share in 
the |wave of prosperity that has swept 
through the world’s textile industries, it is 
still an achievement. This midget among 
the staple textile lines can apparently hold 
its own without heavy expenditure on sales 
promotion in direct competition with man- 
made fibres, whose success is causing acute 
embarrassment to wool-growers. 


No doubt silk has retained a magic that 
cosy wool never possessed. The descrip- 
tion “silk” is sufficient to sell shirts, tics 
and, 
without the expensive creation of images 
that newer fibres need. By ucing the 
ee ae manufacturers have 

had considerable success in widening their 
markets, as in shirts and ties, where it once 
seemed that use of man-made fibres might 
make silk as old-fashioned as a silk . 
Spring is the selling season for 
srenteadines ats industry has organised 
a window-d competition to encourage 
stores to give a good va at that 
time. The International Silk Association 
meets in London in June. i eareern 
every chance that the gencral boom in 
textiles will have moderated, and the dele- 
gates will have a clearer idea whether silk 
has, in fact, made progress at the expense 
of some of the upstart fibres. 


HELICOPTERS 


Bird Thou Never Wert 


HE War Office, placing its cautious 

order for a dozen French-built 
Alouette 11: helicopters, has followed 
belatedly in the steps of 22 other countries 
besides France that have already concluded 
that this is one of the outstanding machines 
of its time. The Alouette went into produc- 
tion five years ago; more than 600 have 
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been sold, half of them to aS wae 
Soper is a at 16 a mon 
2 build it 
Cale tans te in § the United 
States. It is questionable S Same any 
British helicopter could boast this rate of 
production ; certainly none can match the 
Alouette’s export record. To get the volume 
of sales in perspective, the Alouette’s 600- 
odd orders are about half those totted up 
by the larger, workhorse helicopters built 
in the United States. 

The key to the Alouette’s success prob- 
ably lies in its lightness ; it is less than half 
the weight of the comparable §-seat heli- 
copter built to American designs by 
Westland in this country (though engine 
designers would that the Alouette’s 
superiority soeantand tins the use of a gas 
turbine a ee eee French 
helicopter designers have never used one 
unnecessary square inch of material, con- 
sequently their machines tend to look like 
intoxicated bubble cars entangled in a skcin 
of wire. This appears to have paid hand- 
some dividends both in terms of perform- 
ance (running any helicopter is deplorably 
costly and even the smallest saving is 
welcome) and in terms of sales. 


But the biggest dividend from the War 
Office order is likely to be some smoothing 
of ruffled French feelings over the marked 
reluctance of Britain ever to buy from the 
French aircraft industry—even when it has 
something worth selling. The snub adminis- 
tered a year or so back by the War Office 
when it turned down the French Army’s 
wire-guided missile and tried to build one 
of its own (still not in service) has not been 
forgotten or forgiven. 


MANX _BANKS 


Alien Control? 


HIS week's take-over bid by the 


St ee eet RS a ar ete nme ah 


In —— new capacity, the National Pro- 
would through its aoeilianr supply 


a central bank under its wing. 


PLASTICS 


No Branding of Foreigners 


N attempt by the British Plastics 
Federation to use the provisions of the 
Merchandise Marks Act to have imported 
polyvinyl chloride branded as such in 
Britain has failed ; the application that it 
made for all imported sheet to be stamped 
with the name of its country of origin has 
been rejected by a s comunittee 
appointed by the Board of Trade. The 
Federation had argued that consumers were 
liable to be misled, because they could not 
tell whether pve sheet that they bought was 
British or foreign ; and that some of the 
imported sheet was of inferior quality while 
most sheet conformed to 
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DRUG PRICES 


Polishing the Halo 


re manufacturers are getting under- 
standably tetchy about criticism of the 
prices they are charging the National Health 
Service ; and on Monday Glaxo Labora- 
tories made a move to polish the industry's 
tarnished halo by announcing to the world 
at large, instead of merely to the industry's 
own trade press, that the prices of 29 of its 
products, forming three main groups of 
drugs, had been cut by amounts ranging 
up to 29 per cent. The cuts were made in 
the prices of various forms of penicillin, of 
drugs in the cortisone group, and of vitamin 
B 12 (where the biggest cuts were made). 
The company pointed out that it had never 
increased prices to the NHS but had rather 
cut them by an average of 6} per cent a 
year. There is nothing exceptional in this: 
new drugs tend to be expensive when they 
first come onto the market, with more 
experience of production, and with competi- 
tion, their prices tend to come down. Prices 
of many of the drugs in Glaxo’s new list 
were reduced about a year ago ; observers 
in the industry rechon that a “ normal” 
price cut would be about 10 per cent. By 
these standards, Glaxo’s reductions are in 
some cases at least rather bigger than usual 
and it will be interesting to see what its 
competitors will do. 


IRON 


Home-made for Ford 


A SHMORE BENSON PEASE AND Co,, of 
A Stockton-on-Tees, Britain's leading 
builder of blast furnaces, has obtained an 
order from Ford for a second blast furnace 


RETAIL SALES 


\ 


ST eto 


1960 


The retail trade figures for December 
confirm that there was a later-than- 
usual spending spree just before 
Christmas which made up for earlier 
slackness. Taken together, November 
and December were just about as good 
months for retailers as September and 
October. 
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at Dagenham, thirty years after it got the 
order for the first. Ford’s first furnace 
was also, as it happens, ABP’s first (while 
the second is its fiftieth) ; also the first one 
ever built in Britain incorporating certain 
major improvements in handling gear and 
control that had been developed in America. 
In its day this was a big furnace—it is of 
18 ft. 3 in. in diameter and produces, now, 
some 240,000 |tons of iron a year; it was 
also more advanced than any the steel indus- 
try could boast at the time. It was built, 
with piles, on the fairly soft Thames-side 
subsoil at Dagenham, and early in its his- 
tory is said, perhaps apochryphally, to have 
tulted over very shghtly out of the vertical. 
However, that did not stop it establishing 
records for output of low consumption of 
coke and holding them for quite a number 
of years. And it has one special postwar 
distinction ; it is the only blast furnace in 


SHORTER 


Fisons has withdrawn its £6{ million 
bid for the ordinary and preference capital 
of Evans Medical. The Fisons directors 
said that “ the offer was based on an appro- 
priate valuation ” and that competitive bid- 
ding against the £8} million offer by Glaxo 
would be undesirable. 


. 


Two major New York banks, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company and the Hanover 
Bank, have agreed on a merger, through an 
exchange of shares. The proposal must still 
secure the approval not only of the stock- 
holders but of official regulatory bodies 
which blocked the proposed merger of 
Manufacturers Trust and Bankers Trust 
two years ago 


* 


Fina! estimates by the Board of Trede 
show that the capital expenditure of maau- 
facturing industry in the third quarter of 
last year was 31 per cent higher than a year 
earlier (a slight downward revision of the 
earlier estimate) and that of the other indus- 
tries and services covered in the regular 
inquiry was 12 per cert higher (a slight 
upward revision). Taking seasonal factors 
and price changes into account, expenditure 
by manufacturing industry rose by 11 per 
cent between the second and third quarters 
of last year while that of the other industries 
and services fell by § per cent. On the same 
basis, the total volume of manufacturers’ 
stocks and work in progress rose by 2.7 per 
cent in the third quarter. 


In the Actuaries’ Investment Index table 
in the issue of January 7th on page 81, the 
last three lines under December 28th should 
read: All classes combined 182.0. Total 
capital goods 164.6, Total consumption 
goods 233.6, with corresponding yields 4.99, 
§.14 and 4.§3 per cent. 
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Britain that has never been nationalised, 
special provision having been made in 
the nationalisation Act passed by the 
Labour government to exclude this one 
furnace. 

Ford, which is the only motor manufac- 
turer in Britain to have a “captive” blast 
furnace, has now ordered a rather larger one, 
of 20 ft. diameter. As the existing furnace 
is producing as much iron as the plant 
needs, primarily in the big foundry that was 
erected at Dagenham a few years ago and 
indeed has some over to sell, it may be that 
the new one, which would produce more, is 
intended as a replacement ; but so far the 
company has said nothing on this. This 
element of self-sufficiency that Henry Ford 
decreed in Britain as in America so long 
ago, seemingly as a matter of idiosyncrasy, 
seems to have paid off as a policy for his 
SUCCESSOTFS. 


NOTES 


The Pheenix Assurance Company is 
investing {400,000 in the Israel Discount 
Bank, thus gaining a major interest in one 
of ‘the three biggest commercial banks in 
Israel. The Bank of England has approved 
the transaction under which Phenix will 
take up 40,000 6 per cent preference shares 
each of Ifso.g0 (£10 sterling) nominal 
value. 


The World Bank has announced loans to 
Mexico and Burma. Mexico is to receive 
the equivalent of $15 millign for a term of 
twenty years. This is to cover the foreign 
exchange costs of a project estimated at a 
total of $41 million for the improvement of 
irrigation on 1.4 million acres of farmland. 
Six United States banks are taking up carly 
maturities of the loan to a total of $821,000. 
The loan to Burma is of $14 million, to be 
repaid over sixteen years, for modernising 
the railways. Seven private banks, includ- 
ing the Bank of Tokyo, the Chartered Bank 
and the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation as well as American banks, are 
participating for a total of $1,450,000. 


The Ford Motor Company is transferring 
its advertising from Rumble, Crowther and 
Nicholas to the London Press Exchange 
from the 1st of April. It is reported that 
the company's advertising budget for 1961 
has been substantially increased. 


Unit trust sales in December dropped to 
their lowest level in 1960 at £646,280, but 
units repurchased by the managers 
amounted to only £586,910 compared with 
£1,435,650 in November. Total value of 
trust funds fell back slightly to {201.4 mil- 
lion and showed an increase of {14 million 
over their value at the end of 1959. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


SIR OLIVER FRANKS ON BANK'S YEAR OF SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
RESTRICTIONS CHECK ECONOMIC GROWTH OF UK 


CONTRAST WITH EUROPEAN EXPANSION 


The Annual General Mecting of Lievds Bank 
Lumited will be held on February 10th at the 
“oad Office, 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C_3, 


The following is the Statemem by the Chair- 
man, The Right Honourable Sir Oliver Franks, 
GCMG, KCB, CBE, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960; 


This has been a sad vear for the bank. for 
we have lost by death three members of the 
board: Sir George Legh-Jones, Mr C. FE 
Benson and Mr. G. Y. Hinwood. Sir George 
L_egh-Jones served for cleven years and endeared 
himself to us all. His counsel was always wise 
and courageous, bringing to bear a breadth of 
ion derived from his understanding of inter 
nanvonal as well as national affairs. Mr C. E 
Benson was a member of the boerd for thirty 
vears and brought us al) the skilled knowledge 
of a merchant banker. His mannet was modest, 
itmost diffident, but his opinions were clear and 
neisive, Mr G. Y. Hinwood had been a director 
tor nearly three years after a long and successful 
career in the bank, ending with service as a 
Chief General Manager We remember his 
“mplicity of character and the great mtegriry 
of his mind We 


 olleagues 


greatly muss these three 


J have also to report with regret that Mr 
Ernest Whithey-fones and Sit Ernest Lever. on 
reaching 70 years of age, do not offer themse!ves 
tor re-election Mr Whitley-Jones joined the 
board after a noteworthy carcer if the bank 
nding with four years as a Chief General 
Manager. Sir Ernest Lever brought with him 
1 wide knowledge of the stecl-making industry 
We are very sorry to have to say good-bye to 
these friends 


We welcome Mr FE. J]. Hill, the Right Honour. 
ible Viscount Amory, PC, and Mr Gordon 
Richardson as directors. Mr E. J. Hill retired 
it the end of last June after serving with di-- 
tinction as a Chief General Manager for seven 
vears, (We are glad that he will stay with us as 
+ member of the board We particularly 
welcome the return of the Right Honourable 
Viscount Amory, who was ecarlicr a director and 
now comes back to us after the termination of 
a distinguished political career, culminating in 
the high office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Mr Gordon Richardson is deputy<hairman of 
an old-established merchant banking house 


The only change which I have to report in 
the membership of our Local Committees is the 
appointment of Mr James Paton to the North- 
West Committee. I take this opportunity, how 
ever, tO express my appreciation of all that the 
members of the Local Committees do from year 
to year in furthering the interests of the bank 
hey are drawn from leading representatives 
of industry, agriculture, commerce and other 
imterests and bring to our councils a fund of 
local knowledge and experience 


Mr FE. J. N. Warburton became sole Chief 
General Manager in July last upon the retire- 


ment of Mr Hill Mer K. L. Boves has been 
ppoimted a Deputy Chief General Manage: 


Mr #. A. Beasley has been appointed General 
Manager Administration) and Mr Cc B 
Howland to the new post of General Manager 
Organisation Mr E. G. Woolgar, former!y 
Chief Manager, Oversers Department, was 
made General Manager Overseas Mr MT 
Wilson, MBE, formerly an Assistant General 
Manager, was appointed to the new post of 
Assistant to the Chict General Manigers 


For some years it has been our pohey to 
increase the number of District Offices through 
out the courttry. During the year such offices 
have been opened at Aylesbury, Guildford. 
Nottingham and Tunbridge Wells We have 
iso appointed a District Manager for rhe 
Crreater London area, which means that all our 
branches (except those in central London, which 
ire in close contact with Head Office) now hav« 
the advantage of a District Office situated m 
thert afea 

} have referred to the appomrment of a 
General Manager to supervise the activities of 
the Overseas Department. which have increased 
ramdly im importance and influence in recent 
vears. Our cordial relations with banks all over 
the world enable us not only to deal efficiently 
sith our customers’ overseas Operations but to 
provide them with up-to-date information on 
market condinons and prospects abroad 


CAPITALISATION PROPOSALS 


Subject to the approval of the Sharcholders 
ve intend, as has been announced, to increaic 
the capital of the bank by the issue of one fully 
paid share for every five shares held on January 
oth. The Share Premium Account of nearly 
£6 million, together with just over {1 million 
from the General Reserve, will be applied in 
payment of the additional shares, the Reserve 
then being raised to £25 million by the transfer 
of £5,261,901 from inner reserves. 


It is satisfying that we are thus able to carry 
, stage further the process of immpgoving the 
relationship between our published capita! 
resources and the total of our deposit liabilities, 
which have more than trebled over the last 
twenty years. FI would emphasise that this is 
the main purpose of the operation. Ax share- 
holders will sce from the special circular dealing 
with the capital operation, the intention will be, 
in the absence of course of unforeseen circum- 
stances, to distribute as intemm dividend the 
same amount as in August last, before the 
enlargemem of the capual, and it must not be 
issumed that the total distribution for the 
present year will exceed that for 1960 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


The profit for the year at (4,605,994 is 
£1,181.380 higher than last year and the divi- 


Jends paid and proposed represent an increase 
of 1 per cent per annum 


In general 1950 has, administratively, not 
heen an casy year. After a perwd of record 
wtvitry in 1989 we have had to face a renewal 
of credit restrictions, This I shall enlarge upon 
later, but one of the main features which affects 
our balance sheet has been the call for Special 
Deposits and for the first time, therefore, ths 
item appears as a new heading at 4 24,200,000 
Csovernment operations in the gilt-edged market 
ind other factors have also resulted in additional 
withdrawals of our funds and at times our 
hquiditty has been somewhat strained 


All these measures have, naturallv, affected 
our ability to lend and as a comsequence we 
have seen a marked diminution in the rate of 
growth of ow advances —the inerease during the 
vear being £69 million, agains an increase of 
£121 mJlion during 1959. To meet this situa- 
tion and to restore an essential measure of 
mquidity we have, during the vear, teduced ous 
investment portfolio by £8) mullon 


Bank Rate and, therefore, our average lending 
ute have been higher during the year. but 
this increase on carnme capacity has been pert!) 
ffxet bv a further rise uh operating covts 


SATISEACTORY PROM.RESS 


The over-all picture for the year has been one 
of sausfactory progress. We have seen a con 
siderable increase in the number of accounts, 
ind in order to mect the needs of our eve: 
widening circ'e of customers we have continued 
with our plans for opening new branches ; 
durmg the vear 32 additional offices were 
opened. We have now also built up a team of 
spec.alists to continue our investigations, in 
which we have already proceeded a long wav. 
into the application of clectronic techniques to 
banking operations 


During the year our clerical salaries were 
increased with effect from July Ist and the oppor - 
tunity was taken to improve the differentials in 
the salaries of those holding managerial and 
other senior appointments. Pensions were also 
augmented, purticular attention being given to 
those who reured more than fifteen years ago 
After consultation with our Staff Association we 
decided to “ comtract out” of the Government's 
graduated pensioa-scheme all our staff except 
those in the lower salary ranges, We have also 
gramed the chowe of preservation of trans{cr- 
ability of pension rights to all staff aged W and 
over with a minimum of ten years’ service who 
decided to leave our employment 


I should like to express the gratitude of the 
board and of myself to all members of the staff 
of the bank, at home and abroad, who have suc- 

the work of the bank in 4 
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we did not lose the good will of our customers 
Our warnt thanks are due to ail for the splendid 
performance they have given 


EASTERN BRANCHES 


This 1s the last occasion on which I shall be 
able to include a special reference to our own 
branches in the East. On January Ist the business 
of these branches was wransferred to National 
and Grindilays Bank Limited, together with the 
appropriate reserves, in exchange for an issue of 
1,520,700 of that bank's shares, representing 
about 25 per cent of its capital. Through this 
shareholding, and representation on the board 
of National and Grindlays, we shall maimtain our 
close interest in the banking business of the sub 
Continent, with which we have ties extending 
back to the acquisition of the businesses of Cox 
& Co. and Henry S. King & Co. in 1923 
Our overseas interests will in fact cover a wider 
field, since National and Grindlays Bank ope: 
ates not only in India, Pakistan and Burma but 
also mm Ceylon, Aden, Somalia, the East Africar 
territories and the Rhodesias 


! am happy to say that our name will not alto 
gether disappear in the East, as it is the inten 
tion that each of our former branches shall be 
continued with the same staff under the title of 
National and Grindlays Bank Limited “© Llovd 
Branch.” The management and certain of the 
staff of our Eastern Department were transferred 
to the London head office of National and 
Grindlays. ‘To them, and to our former Easter: 
staff, I offer my warm thanks for their servi 
wd my wishes for their su s in th “ 


miase of thew careers 


LLOYDS BANK CPROREIGN) LIMELED 


‘ur | yn Bank has had a » 
with a considerable growth in its deposits and 
sdvance Profit alter ibstantial transt 
0 immer reserves, permul an increase trom 6 px 
ent to 8 per nt in the dividend receivable b 

“arent DHamk 

i desy ! 

afl ) ina on i difficult trad 
ng conditie n brance Our branches 1 
Monte Carlo and Geneva ha continued to 
*xpand ther connections with corresponding) 
uproved results, as have Lloyds Bank (Belgiun 
SA and Lioyds Bank (Cann SA (formerly 
the Bar yue de Canne The mmproved re ult 
n Belgium in wha ould have been a difh 

‘ i 1 Pa aistactory 


HIRE PURCHIASE INTERESTS 


In the year to September 30th last Liovds and 
Seotush Finance Limited ecarntd a group trading 
profit of just over £3 millon, while unearned 
harges of £9.5 million, against £6.9 mullion 
were carried forward. The trading profit is at 
about the same annual rate as in the preceding 
nine months, although balances outstanding rose 
by nearly £30 milhan to close on £190 muior 
and the capital (held in equal shares by ou 
bank and the National Commercial Bank of Scot 

ind Limited) was increased during the year 
from {11,150,000 to £15 million [ 


Yt profit on turnover Wa th oconsiderat 


ne marg 





for the reason et out in the rep 






higher costs of money used, increased ITI p< 


doubtful debts to a level which before the w 
would have been regarded as about average. Ou 
hank received a net dividend of just und 


100 OM). a redsanable return on our in strmneti 
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Shareholders will remember that in addition to 
our participation in Lloyds & Scottish Finance 
Limited we have an investment of approximately 
25 per cent of the share capital of Bowmaker 
Limited 


During the year Bowmaker Limited and 
Lloyds and Scottish Finance Limited each sub 
scribed one-third of the capital of * Eurocredit,” 
a holding company formed in Basle to operate 
throughout Western Europe by the acquisition 
of established finance houses, and of which 
Sir Jeremy Raisman is Vice-Chairman 


CREDIT CLEARING 


A development of great potential importance 
was the imstitunon by the clearing banks in 
April last of a credit clearing. Limited at first to 
traders’ credits and standing ordér payment 
the scope of. the clearing was extended in 
Octgber to include credits paid in over the 
counter by customers for the credit of accounts 
at other branch banks. In the coming year it 
intended further to extend the clearing arrang: 
ments to cover credits to any clearing bank 
account paid in at any branch, whether or not 
the party making the payment is customer of 


the bank 


When fully developed, the credit clearing w 
provide an alternative to the drawing of cheque 
i i means of effecting transfers of fund 


through the banking machinery, sumilar to th 














gir ten vy atir One Cx‘ ta 
ountr 

From : auguration mounts pa 
tnro the credit clearing have exceeded tho 
pa w through the twelve provincial chequ 

ring nd im November were the larger by 
more than SO per cer These are still sma 

ims compared with'the huge totals of th 

ner heque clearing, which include the | 

ymen rising trom financial transaction 

ire sizeable enough to emphasise the 
f of new developm 
Itt RETURN TO RESTRAINI 

Phe vear which has just ended marked a ¢ 

turning-point in our economic affairs. Wh 


1989 was a year of sumulation and expansio: 

the keynote of 1960 was the reiurn to restraint 
Ihe lifting of the credit squeeze had touched 
off a remarkable wpsurge in mdustrial produ 

non, the most rapid since the war. At last we 
began tc reap the benefits of the new plant and 
capacity built up in earher year During the 
first few months of expansion the numbers em 
ployed in industry continued to fall, so that pro 
ductivity per head rose still faster than 
production. Then the expansion began to make 
ts demands on the labour market. Employment 
rose; unemployment came down with a run fron 
its peak of around 2} per cent at the end of 
1958; more overtime was worked. By the end 
of 1959 the economy, was again at full stretc! 
There was a clear danger, if these. trend 


onunued, that 2 would soon be ove: 
loaded agau a4 it had been throughout the 
years of infl and intermittent sterling cr 
t o 19 . 
\ | 1960 1 \ 
‘ t B k Ra al 4 
c ! d, a i ' i 
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deposits, The Budget too came in April but 
was almost entirely neutral in character, leaving 
the balance between government expenditures 
and revenues almost unchanged. In June, Bank 
Rate was further raised to 6 per cent, the call 
for Special Deposits was increased to 2 per cent 
and it was stated that public investment pro- 
grammes in 1961/62 would be held down to the 
same level as in the present financial year 


TIMELY ACTION 


It is clear that on this occasion the authorities 
deserve credit for their promptness in taking 
restraining action. In the second quarter of 
1960, when most of these measures were taken, 
retail prices had been stable for fully two years, 
there had been no relapse into inflation, only 
the threat of such a relapse.’ Exports were run 
ning at record levels; there had not been re 
newed trouble with the balance of payments, 


merely the prospect of such trouble. There 
had been no loss of exchange reserves. These 
had in fact been rising steadily once the end 


vear payments on the American and Canadian 
debts were out of the way Indeed, they con 
tinued to do so throughout the vear, though 
that was due to the influx of money attracted 
here by high short-term interest rates, a Move 
ment which masked the growing deticntt on the 


current balance of payments as the year pro 


Y i 
re 


On the score of timebness, then, the policies 
of 1960 contrasted with those of 1954, when 
the prospect of overstrain in the ekonomy was 

great as mm 1960, though no restraming action 
vas then attempted untul the following year 
Phere is another contrastjtoo. In 1954 the gilt- 
edged market was allowed to boom, long-term 
interest rat to fall,and the money supply to 
expand Last vear tl suthorities kept a tight 
rein on gilt-edged price Phanks to their sales 
to the demand for Treasurv 
ind other holders 
vere drained away trom the banks; the 
expunsion in yank Geposits in progre for some 
ears previou ly was arrested All this mus! 
have helped to reinforce the other restraining 


«non which I have mentioned 


It is difheult to say how far the measures 


taken have as yet gone towards achieving thew 


ntended result: Even within weeks of the 
vear’s end at was difhcult for the authorities to 
judge with confidence which way trade was 


moving While Bank Rate was twice reduced 
in the final quarter it was made plain on each 
occasion that the move was not to be mterpreted 
as a change in the Government's policy of 
restraint at home The main object of the 
measures taken is, of Course, to Contain or com 
press the flow of spending of all kinds, for’ the 
purpose in turn of bringing quick rekef to the 
balance of payments by creating conditions in 
which exports can expand and imports are hkely 
to fall. Most people would now agree that the 
boom has gone “off the boil.” Yet the general 
state of the labour market, in spite of the special 
problems of the motor industry, is evidence that 


home demand continues to run at a high level 


Expofts, far from improving. have shown a 
declining tendency mports h ontinued at 
high | ft month alter month 
I com ica if) Lhe I ‘ 
1 wd and a t thorittwes have 








niended nor d ] pite of the ontrasts 
1944 h It nentioned, the parallels 

with 1953/6 are obviou The list of measures 
f h rest rates, 
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action on bank lending, hire purchase controls, 
a cutting back of investment programmes in 
the public sector. One undesired effect of these 
measures in 1955 was to bring to a sudden and 
complete stop the expansion in industrial pro- 
duction in progress for three years previously. 
Admittedly, our national income as a whole con- 
tinued to grow somewhat in the years that 
followed, but only about one-third as fast as 
before. Similarly in 1960, one undesired effect 
of much the same package of measures has been 
to halt the growth of industrial production in 
progress since the autumn of 1958. Production 
has indeed been maintained at the peak level 
reached last spring; but there has been no 
further expansion beyond that point. After the 
application of the brakes in 1955 we had to pass 
through more than three years of stagnation 
before industrial expansion could be resumed 
with safety. We must make sure that this does 
not happen again. 


THREAT TO LCONOMIC GROWTH 


It will be understood that in saying this I 
am not questioning the need to contain the level 
of home demand. There is ample evidence that 
if the economy becomes overloaded the pressure 
of demand spills over into rising imports ; and 
in such conditions we are all the less able to 
afford addimonal imports because the buoyant 
home market diverts some resources away from 
exports and blunts the incentive to business men 
to look for markets abroad. Reducing the 
pressure of demand will not produce exports 
automatically but it is a necessary condition of 
im export drive. Expansion which is bought at 
the cost of the exchange reserves and the 
viability of the currency can only harm us in 
the long run; to “ put sterling second ” and go 
ll out for expansion is not a possible policy for 


bout the need 
demand is not excessive 
tgesting = that we 
e measures which have been adopied 
re the best we can find here i case [or 
ving that the measures taken, in 1960 as in 
19SS, suffer from two real defects. In the first 
plice, they do not make their impact swiftly 
nough to bring that quick relief to the balance 
of payments which is needed It may take 
everal months, for example, before an upsurge 
in bank advances can be arrested, as I explained 
in the Merseyside lecture, the text of which is 
published in the current issue of our bank's 
Review. In the second place, the general finan- 
cial controls—high interest rates and = credit 
restrictions——do not operate primarily on the 
right strands of demand. They strike in the 
tirst instance at investment spending rather than 
consumption spending. They not only interrupt 
the progress of the economy but further tend to 
depress the level of investment over the long 
run, thus retarding the much-desired rise in the 
standard of living. They have given us stability 
and solvency only at the cost of stagnation 


should ask 
ther 


“ 


DYNAMISM OF COMMON MARKET 


This check to economic growth which is the 
unintended by-product of restrictions is a most 
mportant consequence, It is thrown into relief 
if we compare the recent performance of our 
economy with that of our Gommon Market 
neighbours across the Channel.’ In every aspect 
of economic life theirs has been the more 
dynamic showing. Trade between members of 
the Community during the first half of 1960 
was more than one-third larger than in the 
corresponding months of 1959. That remark- 
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able expansion was, of course, spurred on by 
the lowering of barriers to trade between the 
member countries, But their exports to the 
outside world also rose by 22 per cent over this 
period—exactly twice as much as our own ; and 
in the third quarter the exports of the Com- 
munity to the rest of the world sull showed a 
rise of 9 per cent on the year, whereas ours 
were only 3 per cent higher. 


It is instructive to compare the record of the 
Common Market countries in industrial produc- 
tion with our own and to take the comparison 
back to 1952, before the Rome Treaty was signed 
or even suggested. The picture which emerg>s 
is shown in the diagram below. Perhaps the 
most striking feature is not that expiosion in 
the Common Market countries has be-o faster 
but that it has been more continuous. In the 
periods in which the brakes have been off our 
own rate of expansion compares quite well with 
that in the Community. Thus, from the third 
quarter of 1952 to the first quarter of 1955 our 
own index of production rose by 23 per cent, 
that of the Common Market countries by 24 
per cent. Then comes the great contrast. From 
early 1955 to the third quarter of 1958 we 
experienced the years of stagnation to which | 
have already referred; over the same period 
production in the countries of the Six went 
ahead by a further 22 per cemt. From the 
ending of the credit squeeze to the second 
quarter of 1960 industria! production in the 
United Kingdom rose by 15 per cent; in the 
Common Market it rose by a further 18 per 
cent 


rhis is straightforward recital of the facts 
No doubt we shall draw different conclusions 
from it. It may be said, for example, that the 
circumstances of 
different that such 


various countries ate so 
comparisons must be inter 
preted with great care, that the behaviour of 
the Amerkan « 


in our own nat 
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cent over this period (compared with the 
Common Market's 80 per cent) was the utmost 
we could sustain without incurring greater evils 
All those things may be true. They do not 
alter the fact that if we are to mark time for 
three years out of every cight while others go 
marching ahead, then we are bound to fall 
behind the general progress. Prolonged stand- 
stills of that kind would matter less if we were 
all the time devoting an exceptionally large pro- 
portion of our resources to capital formation 
and thus laying the foundations for future 
increases in productivity. This is unfortunately 
not the case. We have been consuming not less 
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but more of our national product, devoting not 
more but rather less of it to provision for the 
future than most other leading nations, 


How, then, are we to escape from this threat 
of lengthy periods of stagnation without sacri- 
ficing other desirable objectives? It must be 
said at once that there can be no magic recipe 
for combining growth with stability. The 
dilemma is a real one, Nevertheless, there are 
lines of thought worth exploring. 


Apart from operating too slowly, the main 
trouble about our traditional methods, it seems 
to me, is that in present-day conditions they 
perform effectively only part of the job for 
which they are intended, Financial restrictions 
are designed not merely to check ovefall 
demand but to promote a lowering of costs and 
a more efficient deployment of economic 
resources. Nowadays they serve merely to 
restrain demand without, in the short run, pro- 
ducing those effects on the economy waich are 
also part of the prescription. 


PROBLEM OF RECONCILING OBJECTIVES 


Should we then make more drastic use of the 
familiar instruments, or devise additional finan- 
cial controls that would be more rapid and 
certain in their impact? That might expose us 
to the possibility of a short, sharp recession; 
but we should be set free rapidly to pursue the 
path of growth again, instead of having to suffer 
a prolonged massaging of the economy tor small 
result, 


It would not be difficult to think of such 
controls: building licences; directions to finan- 
cial institutions other than the banks, such as 
the insurance Companies; a quantitanve control 
of capital issues, perhaps even control over 
nvestment by companies finahced from their 
own undistribtned profits. The Radcliffe Com 
mittee did in fact examine the argument: for 
such a resort to a complex of financial controls 
but concluded, as I believe we should all con 
clude, that it would be most unwelcome except 
ys a last resort. Not merely would such wide- 
pread intervention by the government be 
repugnant on general grounds; u would also 
mean that in order to achieve the objective of 
growth we were prepared to sacrifice the objec 
tives of stability and security of employment. 
But those objectives are accepted as fixed, so that 
the whole problem has become infinitely more 
difficult. As the Radcliffe Committee recognised 
para, 484): 

“ Restrictive developments have a much less 
frightening aspect now that Governments are 
always committed to full employment 
policies.” 

Hence the problem is not only that the adop~ 
tion of such policies leads governments to think 
it right to make only a half-hearted use of 
traditional weapons. I? is that, once the public 
and the business community are confident that 
full employment is a basic objective of the 
government, then even a more determined use 
of the traditional weapons will have far less 
psychological impact. To secure a rapid im- 
provement in efficiency, for example, it might 
be desirable that less efficient firms should suffer 
losses, compelling them to release workpeople 
to the expanding industries, But nowdays 
firms do not readily release skilled workers, 
because they are sure that nothing too dreadful 
is going to happen and that after a while the 
boom will be on again, 


There can be no denying that this kind of 
underlying confidence complicates the task of 
the authorities in dealing with short-term fluc- 
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tuations. Yet none of us, surely, would wish 
to find a way out by undermining that confi- 
dence: it is a valuable factor in promoting 
growth, encouraging business men to go ahead 
with their long-term investment programmes 
even when the short-term outlook is uncertain. 
To secure the objective of growth, indeed, we 
want investment to go steadily on. Yet one of 
the real defects of our existing methods, as I 
have’ gaid,’is that to the extent that they are 
effective it is at investment in the first instance 
that they strike. 


This brings us to what I feel is the main 
point to be kept in mind when we are seeking 
particular solutions, It is this: that if from 
time to time overall demand is growing too fast 
for stability then, in the particular circumstances 
in which we are placed, the strand of demand 
which should be restricted in the first instance 
is consumer demand. The point is to increase 
savings, for the supposed need to curb invest- 
ment has arisen only because the will to save has 
not been strong enough. 


BUDGET MUST REGULATE DEMAND 


The obvious way in which to operate on con- 
sumer demand is through the mechanism of 
the Budget. Different people and different par- 
igs will of course have their own ideas of the 
particular forms which action might take. There 
should, however, be general agreement that 
within the public sector, as within the private, 
wivestment expenditures should be given priority 
over expenditures that promote consumption. In 
that case we could all agree that expenditure on 
the roads, for example, should be expanded and 
that in this affluent age the population might 
perhaps, contribute something more, as indivi- 
and not as taxpayers, towards the cost of 
the welfare services. We might be prepared to 
gli impartial hearing to the case for paying 


Rive an 


: ’ 
uuar 


economic prices for the products and services 
of the nationalised industries and not simply 
make Objections to the raising of any price. 
There might be a general disposition to con- 
der fiscal umstruments that would allow action 
¥ } etween Budgets, on the lines of 

I wor purchase tax here might be a 
ngn to ider the case for new fiscal 
trument ich i payroll tax that would 
emphasise that our labour force is the limiting 
factor our economy and which would encour- 


the use of labour in capital-imtensive rather 


labour-intensive employments 


No: doubt important objections can be raised 
10 all these suggestions. They all have party 
political implications and are things about whjch 
reasonable men may reasonably differ. All the 
same,|it is not a valid objection to say that some 
of the measures suggested would affect the 
ordindry man. If the object of policy Is to 
restraip consumption and not to depress saving 
that is unavoidable, since it is the general popu- 
lation that does most of the spending. In 1959, 
more than three-fifths of spendable income 
belonged to those with net incomes below {15 
a week, and more than four-fifths to those with 
net incomes under £20 a week. On the other 
hand only 5 per cent of spendable income went 
to those with net incomes of {2,000 a year and 
over. Hence it is impossible to achieve the 
general objective of restraining consumption 
instead of investment, putting a curb on spend- 
ing rather than on saving, without affecting the 
ordinary man. It is simply a question of 
deciding which particular methods are least dis- 
Much as we may all dislike taxation, 
by whatever name, we cannot! afford not to use 
the Budget as a method of regulating the 
CCOMnONY 
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ANSELLS BREWERY LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND LARGER PROFIT 


The sixtieth annual general mecting of stock- 
holders of Ansells Brewery, Limited, was held on 
January 19th at Sutton Coldfield, Mr A. E. 
Wiley (Chairman and Joint Manager Director) 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement : 


It is very gratifying for me to be able to 
submit to you, on behalf of my Board, the 
statement of accounts of the trading year ended 
October 2, 1960 (being a period of 53 wecks). 
The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a surplus on trading of £3,192,207 com- 
pared with £2,532,825 for 1959 being an in- 
crease of £659,382. The net result, after a 
taxation charge of £1,653,644, against 
£1,266,406, shows a net profit of £1,538,563, 
compared with £1,266,419 for the previous year 
—an increase of £272,144. 


After giving effect to the recommended divi- 
dends and appropriations, as detailed on page 10 
of the Report, there remains a balance of 
£492,446 to be carried forward to the next 
account. I am sure all stockholders will be 
pleased with this result. 


AN EXCELLENT RESULT 


The trading period under review has been 
the most successful in the history of the Com- 
pany. It is a reflection of the continued policy 
of your Board in annually ploughing back into 
the business a substantial proportion of its earn- 
ings. It has produced the highest turnover in 
all departments, resulting in a record net profit 
This excellent result has been achieved in spite 
of the constant pressure of rising costs of almost 
every expense, particularly in regard to wages 
transport, fuel and depreciation. , Repairs and 
maintenance to the breweries, and licensed and 
other properties, amounted to £668,207—again 
a higher figure year—but it is very 
necessary for the Company's properties to be 
maintained in a high state of efficiency and 
repair 


than last 


The additx 
been called upon to absorb for the yea 


review 


nal costs which the Company has 
unde 
amounted to no less than half a million 
pounds, and have only been met by increased 
sales of “The Better Beer,” and increased 
efficiency in all departments. 


The charge for taxation, 1,653,644, is 
£387,238 more than last year; this is a penal 
charge. In dealing with taxation I must men- 
tion again the fact that Companies such as yours 
do not receive any allowance for depreciation of 
buildings in respect of hotels, licensed premises, 


and other retail establishments when making 
assessments for taxation. This is a matter 
which the industry should pursue with the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, because large sums 
of money are constantly required to modernise 
the numerous premises owned by the Company 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF COMPANY 


. 

On pages 18 and 19 of the Report is given a 
summary of the Company's progress for the 
years 1953 to 1960, and a statement of the 
capital employed. I feel all stockholders will 
be pleased with the continued growth of the 
Company 


7 * 
Overheads and wages,’ both in the brewery and 
halve risen during the past vear, and 


our houses, 


this tendency is still continuing. Your Directors 
are keeping a close watch on this position 10 sec 
how best these increases can be met. 


Developments, and redevelopments, in all 
towns where your Company is trading, have 
gone on apace during the current year, and 
many of our houses have had to be closed owing 
to alterations of roads etc, in those areas. As 
sites to replace these houses have not always 
been available, we have had to hold up re- 
housing the licence in some cases until such 
times as we are able to find suitable positions. 


I am pleased to say, however, that we have a 
number of new houses, some in the process of 
building and some already opened for trading, 
as you will see from the photographs in the 
Report. 


THE CATERING SIDE 


Your Board are still mindful of the necessity 
of meeting the requirements of the public by 
paying special attention to the catcring side of 
the trade. 


Penns Hall Hotel, which has now been re- 
opened twelve months, has proved itself a most 
satisfactory invesument. 


Extensive alterations have also been carried 
out at the George Hotel, Solihull, the Greswolde 
Arms, Knowle, and Perry Hall, Bromsgrove, also 
the Lyttelton Arms, Hagley, and have been 
fully justified. 


The Victoria Hotel, Torquay, is most popular, 
and I am pleased to say that the turnover has 
considerably increased over last year. 

‘ “MY CELLAR” 

Another side of our business has developed 
considerably since our last Mecting, and your 
Board are very satisfied with the results. This 
is My Cellar. We have opened many of these 
new shops, which supply a very wide selection of 
proprietary brands of wines and spirits and 
other commodities asked for by the public. A 
home delivery service has been arranged. 


IMPROVEMENT POLICY JUSTIFIED 


The increased demand for our products, par 
ticularly over the last two years, has fully justi- 
fied the very large programme we undertook to 
increase and improve our production when 
building permits became available after the war, 
None of us imagined, at that time, that by 1961 
our brewing capacity would again be strained 
and require extending. We are therefore about 
to embark on yet another large scale building 
project to increase our brewing and fermenting 
output to keep pace with the demand for “ The 
Better Beer.” 


We have been greatly encouraged in our 
efforts to maintain the high quality of our pro- 
ducts by the success we achieved at the Brewers’ 
Exhibition last October, when we won four 
prizes in the National Draught Beer and Bottled 
Beer and Stout Competition. A recent survey 
has also shown that in value for money we are 
second to none—in fact our slogan “ the best 
pint at the price ” is mo exaggeration. 

Another success story has been the introduc- 
tion a year ago of a seven-pint non-returnable 
draught beer container known as a Caskette. 
We are hopeful of a good future for this. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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STRICT BAR 


ESTD. 


LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
LT.-COL. T. MARSHALL BROOKS, DL relating to the Report and Accounts 


to be submitted at the 


131st Annual General Meeting 


to be held on Friday, 10th February, 1961 


The Chairman, Licutenant Colonel T. 
Marshall Brooks, DL, has circulated, with 
the report and accounts, the following state- 
ment to the sharcholders of District Bank 
Lid., prior to the 131s¢ annual general meet- 
ing to be held on Friday, 10th February, at 
the Head Office, Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester : 

I should like, first of all, to pay a warm 
tribute to my predecessor, Sir Thomas 
Barlow, who announced his intention at the 
last Annual General Meeting of relinquishing 
the Chairmanship of the Bank—a position 
which he held with distinction for a period 
of thirteen years His term of office was 
marked by a great expansion in the Bank's 
resources and activities; his wealth of experi- 
ence and the diversity of his interests have 
been of imestimable value to the Bank over 
many years. I am indeed pleased to be able 
to say that we still benefit from his advice 
as Sir Thomas remains a member of our 
London Committee 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me 
that Mr Richard F. Summers has been 
elected a Deputy Chairman. 

I record with sorrow the death of two col- 
leagues. The Right Honourable The Ear! of 
Verulam died last October. He had been a 
Director since 1950 and was a man of unusual 
talents, with wide interests culturally, com- 


mercially and industrially, Dr Cecil J. T. 
Cronshaw, who had had a distinguished 
career in the world of industry and science 
and had been a member of the Board since 
1945, died at the beginning of January. We 
shall miss their wise counsel and specialised 
knowledge. 

It was with much regret that we received 
the resignations of His Grace The Duke of 
Devonshire on his appointment as Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations and of the Honour- 
able Josiah Wedgwood because of pressure 
of other commitments. I should like to 
thank them both for their services to the 
Board over many years and wish them well in 
the future. 

During the year we have welcomed to the 
Board Mr William L. Mather who is well 
known in industrial circles and whose busi- 
ness knowledge and experience will be of 
great service to the Bank. 

There has also been a change among the 
chief executives of the Bank. At the end of 
the year Mr William Mitchell retired on 
pension after over forty-five years of loyal 
and devoted service, during the last seven of 
which he had held the position of Chief 
General Manager. I should like to take this 
opportunity of wishing him much happiness 
in his well-earned retirement. He has been 


succeeded as Chief General Manager by Mr 
F. A. Rushton, who has been Deputy Chief 
General Manager since 1956, 


THE YFAR’S ACCOUNTS 


From the Balance Sheet you will see that 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts show an 
increase of £7 million on last year’s figures. 
In the early months of the year total bank 
deposits were running at a considerably 
higher level than in the corresponding months 
in 1959, but the normal seasonal expansion 
in the autumn months did not take place, a 
circumstance which may be attributed in 
some measure to the success of the Govern- 
ment’s effort to fund more of its debt. In 
addition the pull of interest rates has druwn 
funds from the banking system into Treasury 
Bills, Tax Reserve Certificates, deposits with 
Local Authorities and Hire Purchase Finance 
Houses. 

On the assets side Cash, Money at call and 
short notice, Treasury Bills and Bills of 
Exchange are £118,000 up in total over the 
year. One notable item appears for the 
first time—Special Deposit with the Bank of 
England, £5.2 million. The direct effect uf 
this immobilisation of two per cent of our 
deposits is perhaps only marginal in » fer 
as advances afe concerned, but the indirect 
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SPREAD OF BANKING 


Legislation have far-reaching 
on banking business came into force 
passing of the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1960, under which it is now permissible, 
by mutual agreement between employer and 
wages, as well as salaries, to be 
to a banking account 

of this practice may prove 
many advantages, 
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AND DIVIDENDS 





lary services have a 


tributed to the growth of earnings for the 
year, After meeting a substantial rise in total 


remuneration consequent on higher salaries a 


aCLVity in an 1 con- 


well as a greater number of staff, and after 
making the usual provisions, Net Profit at 
£1,081,798 shows an increase of £217,900 
over that for the previous year. With the 
umount brought forward there i a sum of 
£1,615,393 for disposal As you. will see 
from the Report, we have transfert 
{200,000 to our reserve for contingencies a 
£250,000 to reserve fund. In view of the 
improved results, we recommend that a final 
div dend of 9 per cent should be Pp nid After 





the Approprialons to reserves ind pros iding 
for the dividend payments, there remains a 
um of £577,393 to be carried forward to the 


next account 


IHE LCONOMY IN ta6o 


i 

Ihe past year has witnessed a considerable 
change in economic expectations, starting a 
it did in a mood of buoyant optimism and 
closing on a note of uncertainty and per 
plexity. As I have already mentioned, the 
rise in our advances occurred mainly in the 
early months of the year, and thus reflected 
the national trend while the expansion of 
industry was still stimulated by the growth 
of consumer expenditure and was beginning 
to benefit also from higher capital invest- 
ment. It was soon apparent, however, that, 
despite a reasonable level of saving, total 
demand was building up to the point where 
inflation could become a very real danger 
Tn consequence measures of restraint 
higher Bank Rate, Special Deposits and 

trictions on the terms for hire purchase 
business) were taken to lessen that dang 
nd have been the subject of brisk argument 
ever since. Although they have been cast 
gated as blurtt instruments, or shackles on 


the feet of progress, it does appear tl 








at these 
measures have assisted, in varying degree, 
n keeping prices steady—at the cost, how- 
ever, of halting the expansion of the economy 
While it is no doubt the province of the 
Government to exercise control over the 
supplies of credit, I must confess to some 
concern lest, by concentrating their efforts 
too much on the Clearing Banks, they may 
in the long run do serious harm to the 
banking system by interfering with the 
confidence existing between the banks and 
their customers Sudden and repeated 
changes in bank lending policies, due to 
pressure from the Authorities, are all too 
easily resented as arbitrary by the would-be 
borrower 

As the year proceeded it became evident 
that domestic inflation was being replaced by 
deficit on external account as the immediate 
danger Notwithstanding this shift of 
emphasis, the same measures that had been 
mposed to meet the one were retained to 
meet the other. As it so happened the timing 
of increases in Bank Rate had predisposed 
international “short” funds to flow to this 
country just when imports were beginning 
to rise much faster than exports, with the 
result that the adverse balance of trade has 
not had its natural influence on the balance 
of payments A'though this inflow of 
funds brings its own set of problems—an 


nterest burden of some size and the risk of 
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in our overseas trade in recent years, 
to become a more difficult one as 
Common Market tariffs come into operation, 
though its prosperity still offers greatest hope 
of expanded exports. Much of the Common- 
wealth, where mew secondary industries are 
often protected against our goods and over- 


ower prices 
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ull exchange resources are under strain, may 
require a revival of world trade to increase 
its ability to purchase more of our exports 
One of the main factors contributing to the 
uncertainty about immediate prospects for 
world trade the drain of reserves from 
the United States of America to other 
countries which have not yet evolved a policy 
of foreign aid and foreign investment on the 
ale required to maintain a wide spread of 
purchasing power throughout the world. 
Since there is no automatic adjustment under 
the present system of international currency 
there danger that countries 
vhich are running a deficit of payments may 
eventually be forced into deflationary actions 
n an attempt to rectify the position. One 
hopes that the of co-operation among 
the industrialised Western sufh- 
make a joint approach to 
this problem possible before disequilibrium 
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As in many other industries, the present 
xperience of the cotton and man-made fibres 
ndustries is one of high demand, partially 
unsatisfied through lack of sufficient skilled 
labour The Cotton Reorganisation Scheme 
has im general made excellent progress 

ards achieving its chief purpose of pro- 
ing a balanced industry willing and able 
equip itself with most modern 
machinery. As was to be expected, the in- 
titution of shift working has not everywhere 
been easy, especially in areas where new in- 
dustries have been recruiting considerable 
numbers of workers. This difficulty is likely 
st whilst employment in the cotton 
remains at us present high level 
hough the output of cotton and allied fabrics 
hows some decline compared with the pre 
vious year, textile industry has, never 
maintained a much higher output 
number of mills remain- 
ing in production than was earlier thought 
le. Present order books made the im- 
nediate outlook cheerful, but the longer view 
will remain obscure until the fate of the 
igreements with Far Eastern producers is 
known 
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~ WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


YEAR’S RESULTS MOST SATISFACTORY 
FURTHER GROWTH IN BANK’S BUSINESS 


ECONOMIC SITUATION—NO ROOM FOR COMPLACENCY 


SIR ERIC A. CARPENTER ON ESSENTIALS TO MEET PRESENT POSITION 


The Annual General Meeting of Williams 
Deacon's Bank Limited will be held on Wed- 
nesday, February 8th, in Manchester. 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, OBE, on the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1960 : 


The proceedings at the Annual General Meet- 
ing will be restrictec to the transaction of formal 
business and I propose to continue the normal 
practice of issuing a brief statement on the 
Bank's affairs in advance of the Meeting. 


From the Report in your hands you will see 
that we have elected Lord Rochdale to the 
Board and in your name I offer him a very 
cordial welcome. His very wide experience will, 
I know, make him an invaluable colleague. 


You will also observe that at the end of the 
vear we capitalised £500,000 of the Reserve 
Fund, thereby increasing the Paid-up Capital 
to £3 million. The balance standing to the 
redit of the Reserve Fund has been increased 
to £2.750,000 by a transfer of £750,000 in all, 
£250,000 from the Profit and Loss Account, and 

‘00,000 from Inner Reserves. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


to the Accounts, vou will see that 
have risen slight!y during the year 
£143,079,780, an increase of 


the liquid items, namely 

und «Bills Discounted, 

£47,921,112 or 33 per cent 

n adduional asset appears 

ng of “ Special Deposits 

gland £2,800,000," calls of 

li of our Deposits having been 

nd June, to which I refer later 

for this and to maintain our 

uiditry ramo above the traditional 30 per cent, 

wing upon the seasonal outflow of funds in 

part of the year, we have further 

reduced our holding of British Government 

Securities to £16,319,647, which are, as usual, 
valued at market price of less. 
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Advances at {65,034,134 show an increase of 
£ 6,519,544 over the previous year. As I fore- 
cast last year, the demand for advances, which 
had been such a feature of our previous year’s 
experience, continued into the early part of the 
year and our figures increased because of 
arrangements previously made. Later with the 
reintroduction of credit restriction some reduc- 
tion was effected but during the latter part of 
the year the reduction was more than offset 
when we were called upon to meet further com- 
mitments which had been entered into carlier. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Our Net Profit, after making the usual pro- 
visions, which include contributions to Staff 
Pensions and Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds, 
and *ppropriations to Contingencies Account, is 
{ 692,470, an increase of £151,453 on the year. 


With the balance brought forward of 
£221,531, a total of £914,001 remains to be 
dealt with. After transferring £150,000 to Pen- 
sion Funds (additional to the usual contributions 
to these Funds) and £250,000 to Reserve Fund, 
and having paid in July an interim dividend of 
10 per cent on the then Paid-up. Capital, we 
propose to pay a similar dividend of 10 per cent 
on the increased Capital and to carry forward 
£177,126. I feel sure you will agree that these 
results arc most satisfactory. 


Our associate hire purchase finance company, 
The British Wagon Company, has declared in- 
creased dividends during the year, and during 
the year also they, together with The Royal 
Bank of Scotland, have taken a 40 per cent 
interest in an Australian hire purchase com- 
pany, Associated Securities Limited This 
widening of their sphere of activities will un- 
doubtedly prove of benefit and enable them to 
take a share in the development of the Australian 
continent. 

Our representative office in New York has 
now been in service for over a year and has been 
the means of helping to make the Bank and its 
two associates, The Royal Bank of Scotland and 
Glyn, Mills & Co., more widely known in 
the United States, as well as of assisting 
many of our customers in connection with their 
visits to and trade with the United States and 
Canada 

We have continued our policy of openinz 
Branches in places where we were not repre- 
sented, and during the year new Branches of 
the Bank have been opened at Richmond 
Surrey, Partington, Kendal and Bamber 
Bridge, while an office has also been established 
in The Sheffield Royal Hospital for the con- 
venience of the hospital staff At Maghull, 
where we have been established for many years 
we have moved into a new office in another part 
of the town due to the change in the centre of 
activity in this rapidly expanding area. 


The construction of our additional Head 
Office building is proceeding satisfactorily. It 
is hoped that the new building will be ready ‘n 
1962, exactly 100 years after the opening of our 
present Head Office building. 


MECHANICAL BOOKKEFPING 


In the field of mechanical bookkeeping the 
time has arrived for an irnportant move forward. 
A Clearing Banks Committee has been studying 
the subject closely for some years and had 
already decided to recommend the adoption of 
magnetic ink character recognition, a method 
by which numbers printed in magnetic ink 
representing all the significant information on 
cheques and other vouchers are read automatic- 
ally into an electronic computer which posts the 
items to the customers’ accounts and prints their 
statements. The Committee have this year 
agreed to recommend the particular shape of 
character to be used in this way in this advanced 
form of bookkeeping—the character already 
chosen by the American Banks and designated 
“E13B "—<and it is likely that these characters 


will begin to make their appearance on 
customers’ cheques during the course of the 
next year or two. We remember with pride that 
as far back as 1922 we imstalled machine 
ledger posting and we are now engaged in 
experiments with two systems which will eventu- 
ally lead to the use of electronic methods on a 
large scale. These developments are essential 
if the cost of the service provided by the Banks 
is to be kept at a low figure. It is inevitable 
that in the process changes will become neces- 
sary, but I am sure that we can look for the 
full co-operation of our customers when it is 
seen how great are the advantages which auto- 
mation will bring. Not only customers in the 
accepted sense of the word but all who are 
in amy way concerned with the holding and 
transmission of money will benefit by co- 
operating in the development of these new 
techniques. 


The Bankers Clearing House in London, 
which has been established for so many years 
and is, I think we may claim, the most efficient 
of its kind in the world, has hitherto dealt only 
wit) cheques and similar documents, in other 
words it has been a debit clearing, but the 
Clearing Banks decided in April to bring together 
the work they had been doing in transmitting 
credit items into a formal credit clearing. This 
has since been extended and is shortly to be 
further extended to take in all credit items from 
whatever source. This final step will | make 
available to everyone, whether customers or 
not, facilities for settling indebtedness by 
means of payments to any Clearing or Scottish 
Bank for transtmssion to the credit of a 
customer at any other Bank branch in the United 
Kingdom 


SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 


A further development of major importance 
to the Banks was the passing of the “ Payment 
of Wages Act, 1960,” to which I referred last 
year. It contains among its provisions permis- 
sion for wages to be paid by means of a credit 
to a banking account and also by cheque. The 
implementation of the provisions of the Act will 
only come about slowly as industrialists and 
especially their employees see the advantages 
to be gained from the use of banking accounts 
for wage payments. Perhaps this is as well as a 
sudden rush to adopt the system could, at 
present, Cause some congestion at bank counters, 
but our Managers stand ready to help any of our 
customers who wish to take advantage of the 
Act and we hope they will do so. 


The same remark applies to our investment 
management service. For many years our 
Trustee Department have had the care of large 
funds and so have, in the course of time, 
acquired a very valuable experience in the invest- 
ment of monies entrusted to them, which is at 
the service of customers generally. I would like 
this to be more widely known because of the 
very great interest now being shown by ever 
widening circles of people, particularly in the 
purchase of ordinary shares. 
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POLITICAL SITUATION 


I now turn to subjects of a wider scope. I 
can find litte comfort in the political situation, 
which has deteriorated in many ways during the 
year. It now seems quite impracticable to nego- 
tiate any useful political agreement with the 
Communist bloc. There has been further proof, 
if any were needed, of their eagerness, for 
example by direct or indirect action in Africa 
and by disruptive tactics in the United Nations, 
to take advantage of any situation to pursue 
their aims regardless of the best interests even 
of peoples only just emerging into nationhood. 
Almost the only ray of hope seems to be the 
fact that the Russiaws have observed the truce 
on nuclear explosioris and do keep teir com- 
mercial contracts. 


Wars inevitably produce rapid change but it 
is, I think, a question whether the pace at which 
independence has been granted to former de- 
pendent territories since the War has not been 
too fast. I think we can pride ourselves that 
in the case of most of our own territories we 
have been fortunate, or perhaps farsighted, in 
that the changeover has been relatively smooth 
despite our preoccupations at the present time 
in Central Africa. The Congo has shown what 
can happen when previous preparation for 
change has been inadequate. It is so much 
easier to destroy an edifice than to build it and 
Bankers who are concerned with helping to 
develop industry and trade can only look with 
dismay on political unheaval. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


But even internally when the economy is not 
running smoothly and a restraining hand is called 
for in some directions, the task of Bankers is 
not an easy one. The past year which opened 
with a comparatively free economy showing 
signs of overstrain and which has during its 
course run through a whole list of restrained 
measures—a steep rise in Bank Rate, the re- 
imposition of hire purchase controls followed 
by the new measure of Special Deposits, alas 
still with us, and a new credit squeeze—can 
hardly be described as uneventful. 


Whilst at the time I fully appreciated the 
need for action, I find myself much in agree- 
ment with Lord Amory’s recent plea that we 
should look for more delicate, more effective and 
quicker acting instruments of economic control— 
either by devising new ones or learning to use 
the existing ones more gently. 


HP FINANCE—ONEROUS RESTRICTIONS 


To consider first the measures relating to hire 
purchase finance, whilst I admit these are quick 
acting and effective their alternate application 
and withdrawal at frequent intervals create in- 
superable difficulties. They are unfair in par- 
ticular to the manufacturers of consumer 
durables, those most desirable articles such as 
television sets, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and so on, which cost too much to be 
paid out of one week's wages and so must be 
bought by instalments. It has to be recognised 
that very few people are willing to accumulate 
the whole of the purchase price before acquiring 
an article of this nature and so the only hope a 
manufacturer has of disposing of his products 
is to sell the bulk of them on hire purchase. 


It is, I think, being increasingly realised now 
that it was a mistake to remove all controls over 
hire purchase. Their removal stimulated a 
mood of over-enthusiastic expansion, led to 
unsound business being undertaken and, indeed, 
actual fraud was made too casy. I believe it 
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is essential that at all times and for all 
products the hire purchaser should put down 
an adequate initial deposit and complete the 
purchase in an appropriate period of time. 
The current restrictions, however, are onerous 
and have largely accentuated if they have not 
actually produced a very severe drop in the sales 
of consumer durables and consequently a disrup- 
tion in the plans of the manufacturers of these 
articles. There are indications also that some 
of the money not spent on consumer durables 
has been spent in other ways. I cannot help 
remembering a remark of ane of our customers 
in the furniture trade who, many years ago, 
averred that the shilling pet week he took frorp 
the housewife for a piece of furniture would only 
have been spent on what he thought were less 
desirable and certainly less durable objects. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS 


I now turn to Special Deposits, which have 
come into existence this year and represent a 
compulsory immobilisation of part of the Clear- 
ing Banks’ assets at an interest rate which makes 
them one of the lowest earning assets and merely 
has the effect of making the conventional 30 per 
cent liquidity at present 32 per cent. In practice, 
however, the Banks’ so-called liquid assets are 
no longer available for the purpose for which 
they were originally held because convention 
now decrees that the 30 per cent must be main- 
tained so the Banks’ first line of defence is their 
holding of gilt-edged investments. If these 
investments are held to maturity, no question of 
eventual depreciation arises but in a year like 
1960 they can show a heavy loss should they 
have to be sold. 


I realise, of course, that in calling for Special 
Deposits only from the Clearing and Scottish 
Banks, the authorities obtained the major part 
of ‘what they desired in immobilised funds but, 
again, I think it is a little unfair that other 
Banks and kindred institutions escape unaffected. 
There are, of course, many foreign and Com- 
monwealth Banks in London, many of them here 
because of the importance of London as a 
financial centre and especially as the centre of 
the Sterling Area, and it might be argued that to 
place similar restrictions on them could have 
unpleasant consequences, especially if the result 
was some loss of confidence abroad and a with- 
drawal of funds from London. I am, however, 
quite unconvinced that it is desirable in the long 
run to encourage “hot moncy.” This year 
Switzerland has seen fit to take action to dis- 
courage the inflow of such funds and I think we 
should do the same. It only helps us to be 
complacent about the reserves when the moncy 
comes in and causes embarrassment when it is 
taken out, as it usually must be, at an incon- 
venient moment. 


AUTHORITIES’ DILEMMA 


All restraints, however applied, must hurt 
someone and the dilemma of the authorities is to 
find measures which whilst effective and operat- 
ing with reasonable speed do not penalise one 
section of the community more than another. 
We are still a long way from achieving the ideal. 
It cannot be got by exhortation since all mem- 
bers of the community are in competition with 
each other to get a living and even the credit 
squeeze works unevenly. It certainly inter- 
feres with the operations of bankers and must 
operate somewhat crudely since it must slow 
down new enterprises where the owners are 
short of capital and yet hardly deters those who 
are not progressive and those who are both pro- 
gressive and possessed of ample means. The 
latest credit squeeze has, as I have said, meant 
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that within the year we have moved from com- 
plete freedom to almost full restraint and I 
should like to say a word of appreciation to 
those of our customers whom we have not been 
able to help as much as they would have liked 
for their forbearance and understanding. 


It has been the rule since the war that priority 
should always be given to industries engaged in 
export and exports are as vital to us today as 
they have ever been. They are the principal 
means we have of keeping our balance of pay- 
ments in order and must be encouraged by every 
means in our power. That is why the further 
efforts of the Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment to give yet more assistance by longer 
guarantees to exporters are to be welcomed. 
I wonder, however, if the time has not come 
for some special financial arrangements to decal 
with these matters. Now that the time of pay- 
ment is lengthening to over five years ahead, 
they are hardly within the scope of an ordinary 
banking advance as we have hitherto known it. 


USE OF OTHER METHODS 


Tt has been said in recent years that we have 
relied a little too much on monetary controls 
to the neglect of other methods. This leads me 
to suggest that we should use everything there 
is to hand and, since it seems obvious that an 
unfavourable balance of payments is primarily 
caused by an excess of imports, should we not 
use import control as one of our methods, albeit 
a minor one. The Australians seem to have 
used it to good effect as we know from the 
concern it gives to Our own exporters to that 
country and though the two cases are far from 
similar I think we should at least consider 
following their example. I am not advocating 
the long term prohibitions we had during the 
war and afterwards, some of which are still with 
us, but something put on for a short period 
and taken off again, confined perhaps to less 
essential goods and known to be solely for 
balance of payment purposes. This would surely 
be a quick and useful corrective, though I am 
fully aware of the numerous objections which 
can be made against such a course. 


We ought also to make more use of the fiscal 
weapon. Whilst an annual review of the 
country’s: finances and an annual Budget are 
most necessary there ought to be provisions for 
more frequent and more rapid action in the 
field of taxation. It should be possible to take 
some forms of fiscal action along with and at the 
time of monetary measures and other controls. 
A temporary variation in some items of taxation 
might encourage the careful and thrifty to spend 
when it suited the economy that they should 
do so—and the reverse when it did not. 


TRUSTEE INVESTMENT ACT 


In a few months’ time the Trustee Investment 
Act, which gives trustees and others wider 
powers of investment, will come into force. It 
permits trustees to invest up to half the trust 
funds in equities with certain safeguards. The 
fraction chosen in the Act may seem about right 
but who is to say that it is—the index number 
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wars, but even in the last ten years the value in 


real terms has gone down by 59 per cent. 


When the Act comes into force it is estimated 
that those in charge of some hundreds of millions 
of pounds of fixed interest stocks, mostly 
government and loca! authority issues, will want 
to sell a substantial part of these and buy 
ordinary shares. This is bound to have a some 
what depressing effect on the market, particularly 
for Jong dated stocks, and even more so is the 
fact that future trustees will, as things are at 
present, only want to have the minimum pre 
scribed by law in gilt edged stocks. The fact 
18, of course, that most-—if not all—of the gilt 
has gone off government stocks and the govern 
ment is committed to a policy of full employ 
ment, which almdst inevitably accentuates the 
problem for them. Full employment with a 
ring standard of life for the bulk of the peopk 
is the only and indeed the right policy for any 
government to pursue and it seems clear that 
ve cannot have full employment without also a 

tuation in which imdustry and trade are gener 

prosperous. At the same time, however 

t as controlled-—and we have had practi 

tuble retail prices for some two years-—we 

more hkely to have inflanon than deflation 
vith. very tull employment This makes the 
ordinary shares in mdustry a very attractive 
both because they are a hedge 

ion and apparently are less risky 


vrto, though th could be proved 


of all this is, however, that the 
overnment has to pay for the money 
the rate of interest, goes up and that 

’ 6 per cent for a long dated stock 
edented rate. The cost of this falls, 
on the taxpayer and it is a question, 
r terms could not be offered to 


lit DAVID BROWN 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


\ SUCCESSEUL CENTENARY YEAR 


MR DAVID BROWN’S REVIEW 


encral Meeting of The 
won Laimuted took place 
97 Piccadilly, London, 


mm extract from Mr 


Acoounts -for the year to June W, 

highest profit the Company has 

1985 hese results have been 

face of incre bing competition 

und overseas sources, and although 

ing velume of orders has been 

lable to us have been 

it has been impos 

stomers the whole of 

vxts Which have arisen. It was 

ly a vareful control of our overhead costs and 

am increase in throughput of 11 per cent over 

the previous vear that enabled this profit to be 

achieved As I write the orders reovived since 

july 1, 1960, up to date are greatly in excess 
of the corresponding pemod last year, 


During the vear we apent some {540,000 on 
new plang and equipment, and we are also com- 
mitted to the expenditure of a further £450,000 
There is no gdoutt that during the current 
year additional expenditure will need to be 
suthorised, not only to keep our plant up to 
present-day -stundards of efficiency, but also to 
expand it for the business which we trust will 
steadily accruc to us 
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private owners which would be less costly in the 
long run but more attractive to the individual 
There has becn an occasion when a variable rats 
of interest was offered and surely terms could 
be devised to allow some freedom from tax and 
perhaps some freedom from death duces 
would make the taxpayer more anxious to lend 
his money to the country. We have had for 
many years tax reserve certifiates and Victory 


which 


Bonds with some provisions of th ort as well 
as stocks carrving freedom of tax to foreigne 
and it might, I think, be worth ¢ 

simular device 


So muc? 
quite legitmatel 
estate duty that some d 
benefits between the individual 
would surely be worthwhile and 


CLEARING BANKS’ ROL 


I have lready referred to the everal on 
which ar ifecting the ordinary course af th 
business of the Clearing Banks at the presen 


tume ; special deposits, the credit squeeze and 


the call for the Banks to encourage exports in 
every way including the finance of medium term 
credits, which, ud they grow to sizeable propor 
tions, will present the Barker with a difhcul: 
problem. The government relies on the Clear 
ing Banks to play a major part in the conduct 
of monetary pohecy I am sure the Banks are 
anxious to go on in that role but they live in a 
compenuve world and do so by providing many 


seTVICCS Chew ability to provide the services 


is ly -vely dependent upon their having the use 
of aeposit l therefore view with some concern 
any measures or proposals which, m effect, dis 
crimuinate Banks or 
transfer of deposits to other 


channe!s The result can only be to deprive the 


igainst the Clearing 
CMOOUTAKC 


OVERSEAS MARAETS 


Our assocuution with Foote Bros. Gear and 
Machine Corporation of Chicago is continuing 
on a most amicable basis, and we have jointly 
engaged in the distribuuon of gears in Canada 
through a new Company, David Brown-Foot 
Gears Limited, which we trust will serve the 
Dominion with the best of both American and 
British technical knowledge and production efh 

t Foote Bros have 
undertaken the distribution of our new RADI 
CON range United States 
which, although it has meant a reduction in the 


activities of your Company in San Leandro 


' 
| 
ciency Simultaneously, 


throughout the 


should nevertheless be to our mutual advantage 
The introduction, first in the United States 
and then throughout the world, of our new 
range of RADICON Worm Reducers, was 
probably the most important commercial step 
taken by the Company during the year under 
review New models have enabled us to main 
tain the technical lead im this ransm 
sian which we have h > e first 
RADICON unit Close 


he development ectroni 


were produced 
on its hee! 
operation and cpntrol of gear manufacturing 
machinery which we have undert 

laboration with EMI Electronic: 

the Mechanical Engineering Res« 

tory 

Tractor Divis 
obmining substanual orders im 


During the last year, the 
succecded 1 
what appeared to be a world-wide revival of 
the agricultural machinery business, being par 
ticularly successful in the Brazilian and United 
States Markets, and as a result of this the 
Melithem Plant was working to capacity for 
much of the vear 
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Ranks of part of the resources they at ble to 
put at the disposal of mdustry 


NO ROOM FOR COMPLACENCY 


In general, while I would not go so far as to 
say that I am 
economic situation I do say that there is no 
room for complacency Phe current difficulties 
of the motor car industry stem very largels 
United 


ipprehensive of the present 


from the reduction of exports to the 
tates due to some fall in demand and to com 
petition there and the difhculties may not p 
quickly A prolonged recession in the motor 
car industry can quickly cause recession in th 
other industries from which it draws supplies 
The hatest round of wage inereas has a d 


tinctly inflationary look about it, and news fron 


abroad shows that other countmes, especially 
Germany and Ltaly, are doing better than we are 
In productivity and = exports On the other 
hand, we still have full employment and it may 
well be that short time working im the motor 
car industry is not the best policy for the 
country, having in mind the shortage of skilled 
workers clsewhere The camtal goods indus 
tnes report good order books, steel has had 
another record year and shipping shows som 


signs of emerging from its iong depression 


The vear 1960 has seen a further growth in 
the Bank's business and not only in the 
Branches but also in the specialist department 
activity I would 
therefore like to express on behalf of myself 
and of all my colleagues on the Board to Mr 
Allman, the General Manager, to the Assistant 
General Managers, and to all the members otf 
the Staff, now more widely spread than ever, 
our best thanks for their services during the 
warm appreciation of = theu 
enthusiasm in their work for the Bank 


there has been increasing 


year and our 


PROFIL MARGINS 


In view of the curccumstances which I ha 
yust mentioned, u would be easy to be over 
optumistic, were it not for the narrowing margin 
to which I have referred. An madirect increase 
in wages by a reduction in the bask working 
week, further demands for pay increases, the 
additional cost of the new Nanonal Graduated 
Pension Scheme, together with increases in the 
cost of power, fuel, shipping rates and transport, 
will all continue to narrow the margins on which 
we afe operating unless we are able to reduce 
sull further our cost of production by even 


greater efhoencs 
CENTENARY YEAR 


Th vir Centenary Year, and I cannot jet 
this pass without expressing my confidence in 
the continued prosperity of the Company in the 
years ahead This confidence 1s based on the 
quality which has characterised the Company's 
ACTIVILIE throughout the whole of its first 
hundred years’ existence, namely the willingnes 
not only to move with the mmes but also to 
pioneer, together with a fund of technical 


resourcefulmess which has flourished from 
Quality Gearing has 
become synonymous with our name, and Many 
products enjoy 
although they are of 


ment 


generahon tt gencration 
of our other equal prestige 
much later develop 


Our products are sold in virtually every 
country in the world, and in many cases are also 
being manufactured locally by companies in 
which we hold financial interests 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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LANCASHIRE COTTON 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


HIGHER PRODUCTION DESPITE 
SPINDLE SCRAPPING 


MR R. M. LEE REPORTS ON MORE 
HEARTENING TRADING CONDITIONS 


Ihe thirty-second Annual’ General Meeting 
of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation Limited 
will be held in Manchester on February 16th 


The following are extracts from the statement 
by Mr R. M. Lee, the Chairman, as circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
October 31, 1960; 


: 


ACCOUNTS 


The Group Trading profit for the year is 
£.3,761,879 compared with {1,718,312 last year. 
I think that you will find the accounts quite 
clear and that detailed explanations are not 
required. I wish, however, to refer to the pro- 
vision for depreciation of £582,027. In 1950 
your directors reached the conclusion that the 
Corporation’s= Fixed Assets had been written 
down sufficiently and that no additional pro- 
visions for depreciation were required, In place 
of this provision, however, they decided to make 
in allocation to a Replacement of Fixed Assets 
Reserve, in yiew of the high cost of new textile 
plant and machinery 


This policy has been continued for the past 
ten years, excepting m the case of Subsidiary 
Companies where the appropriate provision tor 
depreciation on the Fixed Assets has béen made 
nm the accounts, 


When the decision was first made, the Book 
Value of the Corporation's Fixed Assets 
amounted to £4,227,120, but by October 1960 
these had increased to (8,430,405, whilst the 
Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve amounted to 
£5,500,000, and your directors on this occasion 
considered that the time had come to recom- 
mence making a Provision for Depreciation in 
the Parent Company's accounts amd decided that 
the appropriate amount was £500,000. This 
provision has accordingly been made 


DIVIDEND 


In view of the much improved financial result, 
your directors considered that an incréase in 
the dividend was justified and accordingly an 
nterim dividend of 7) per cent was paid in 
August, compared with 5 per cent which had 
been paid in each of the preceding five years, 
and a final dividend of 17} per cent is recom 
mended, making a total for the year of 25 per 
cent. This is the highest dividend which the 
Corporauion has declared, 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Conditions in the industry have been much 
more heartening during 1960 for those pro- 
ducers who clected to remain in it. The 
mmprovements in our margins, whilst by no 
means excessive, and the increased level of 
production, are reflected in our results. It will 
be recalled that about one-half of the spinning 
capacity of the industry was eliminated during 
the year under review. Nevertheless the total 
quantity of yarn produced has been maintained 
at about the same level as in the previous year. 
Indeed, in the case of our own Corporation, 
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production during the financial year has been 
20 per cent higher than the previous year, 
despite the scrapping of about one-third of our 
spindles. The limiting factor in production has 
been the shortage of labour. 


RE-EQUIPMENT 


It has always been a policy of your directors 
to spend substantial amounts of money in 
roodernising plant and equipment, indeed some 
£8,340,000 has been thus expended since 1946 
and our Capital commitments at October 31, 
1960, amounted to £1,180,000. The improve- 
ments which have taken place in recent times 
in textile machinery, however, make further 
expenditure on a large scale very desirable. 
This is rendered even more necessary by the 
prevailing and continuing shortage of labour, 
for modern machinery can provide the same 
output with substantially fewer operatives, 
although the high capital cost can only be justi- 
fied if the new machinery can be operated 
continuously and, for a maximum number of 
hours. 


Under the Cotton Spinning Industry Act, 
HM Government has undertaken to pay 25 per 
cent of the cost of re-equipment, providing that 
orders are placcd before July, 1962, and the 
machinery installed not later than July, 1964 
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The only factor which causes concern is 
whether future trading conditions will justify 
the expenditure or whether textile imports will 
be permitted on an ever increasing scale from 
countries with very low wage standards or from 
others who, having disposed of their normal 
production in’a stable home market, are willing 
to sell for export at lower prices the product of 
a second or third shift. The agreement with 
Hongkong to limit exports of cloth expires in 
January, 1962, and new agreements will have 
to be made with Hongkong, India and Pakistan 
to ensure a healthy cotton industry for Lanca- 
shire. Meanwhile I can state that our Order 
Books are substantial and cover most of our 
production for some months ahead. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


We have been pleased with the progress of 
our subsidiary companies and we have added 
to their number by the acquisition of all the 
share capital of Textile Air Systems Lid. and 
its Associated Company, Airad Lid. These 
companies are engaged in the manufacture and 
installation of air cleaning, ventilating and 
humidifying plant and equipment and other 
related projects. The results since we acquired 
them are encouraging. We welcome them to 
our Group 


Flowers Breweries 
Limited 


The Consolidated Accounts of the Group for the year 
ended 30th September 1960 showed 


GROUP PROFIT PRIOR TO TAXATION 


TOTAL TAXED DIVIDENDS 
DIVIDEND OUT OF PROFIT 


ON SALE OF TRADE INVESTMENTS 


ISSUED ORDINARY CAPITAL 
CAPITAL RESERVES 
REVENUE RESERVES 


1960 
£ 
1,336,942 

323,036 


40,000 
4,000,000 
4,767,647 
1,997,527 


The Sixty-Third Annual General Meeting of 
Flowers Breweries Limited was held on the 16th of January in London, 
Sir Fordham Flower, the Chairman, presiding 


The following are points from his statemeni. — 


Your Group has had another record year, achieved against a background of 
increased wage costs and a period of dismal weather. The results reflect a notable 
increase in the sales of Flower’s Keg Bitter and Brewmaster. This year the Group 
has had the benefit of £80,000 by way of relief of taxation in respect of investment 
allowances, A final dividend of 74 per cent. is now recommended, making a total 
dividend of 11 per cent. on the existing ordinary capital 

The Company's holding in Ushers Wiltshire Brewery was sold at a profit of 
some £48,000. It is proposed to pay | per cent. as a non-recurring dividend out of 


capital profits. 


Immediate group capital commitments amount to £630,000. Your Board is 
a further capital expenditure over the next three years of approxi- 


mately £3, 


— is now in operation. 


000. We have recently bought a depot in Dalston, London, N.1, 


ne surplus which arose from the revaluation of properties enabled your 


Board to make a one-for-one bonus issue of Ordinary Shares. 

The heavy programme of maintenance and capital expenditure on our houses 
has been speeded up. We hope ‘that within a further two years, we shall have 
completed our — of major improvements to existing licensed premises. 


We have opened 
proving successful. 


our new houses during the financial year, all of which are 


During the months of October and November, trade showed an increase 
compared with the same period of the previous year. Costs, however, expecially 
wage rates, have been rising since last summer, and shew no signs of levelling out. 

It is the intention to introduce in the current financial year improved pension 
and life assurance schemes for staff and employees, 


The report and accounts were adepted. 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE'S STATEMENT 


The 93rd Annual General Meeting of 
\iexanders Discount Company Limited will be 
held on February 9th in London 


The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Sir Eric Gore Browne, DSO, 
OBE, TD: 

The year 1960 for which we now account has 
been marked by many incidents’ in the life of 
your Company. On July 16th we were proud 
to celebrate the 150th Anniversary of its 
foundation. During the year there were other 
incidents to which I shall refer later, and as the 
year drew to its close your Board had to face 
the retirement of two of its principal Officers, 
Sir Antony Macnaghten, Bart, our Manager, 
uml Mr M. L. Cregeen, one of our Assistant 
Managers. Your Company owes a deep debt 
% gratitude to both of them. Su Antony has 
given 358 years of wholchearted devotion to your 
He has played a prominent part in 
he life of the City of London and of the London 
Discount Market. He served for two years as 
Chairman of its Asseciation. He was the prin- 
cipal witness for the Market before the Ratcliffe 
from which as I told you in my 
syitemment last vear, the Market emerged with 
enhanced prestige. Sir Antony's period of office 
has coincided with what, I think, has been one 
of the most difficult periods in the history of 
your Company, operating as it does in @ con- 
trolled economy, subject to influences both 


nterests 


A AMTuTutiec, 









liaimbinies of £11 


Pinal Dividends (Jers Tax) recommended 


Balances at Bankers and Cash in Hand 
Hills Discounted (Jess Provision for Rebate 


Loans on Security and Amounts Receivable 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Statement of Accounts, December 3!, 1960 


LIABILITIES 
Capita i { 
”) Pretere Shares of £2 each and 2,400,000 Ordina ‘ ‘ 
cach 2.800, 000 
—_——- 
ed Capital 
KKM £2 6°. Cumulative Preference Shares, fully paid 200,000 
400,000 £1 Onrdinas Shares, tully paid 2,400,000 
2,.000),000 
Share Premium Account 533,750 
(reneral Reserve 1.466.250 
Prett and Loss A unt 267.370 
- — 2.267 370 
| 4,867,370 
Loans, Deposits, Sundry Creditors and Contingency Ac ng 


* 26,044 secured on certain assets per contra 


ASSETS 


British Government Securities (Quoted) at or under market value 
( orporation and Dominion Government Securities (Quoted 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
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national and international, which are not casy 
to foresee. Mr Cregeen is retiring after 39 
years’ service to make room for younger men 
This action on his part is typical of the man 
We are very grateful to him for the persona! 
sacrifice which he has made in the 
your Company 


interests ol 


We-ewish both these officers long life and much 
happiness in the years which lie ahead 


As from the Ist January of this year of gracc 
1961 Mr Charles Clinton Dawkins was 
appointed Manager, and Mr Ivan William 
Kershaw Smith, Deputy Manager. Mr Peter 
Napier Thwaites continues to serve as an 
Assistant Manager, and Mr Maurice Hemmant 
Alford Martin was appointed to a similar posi 
tion. We wish them all every possible good 
fortune in the future. They are all well equipped 
for their tasks, and we have every confidence in 
their ability to keep our flag flying whatever the 
future may hold for your Company in these 
difficult days 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Now for some of the other incidents of 1960 
to which I have referred. 


The year started with a Bank Rare of 4 
Throughout 1959 we had. enjoved § mére 
than a year of a constant Bank Rate and of 
credit freedom. Hire Purchase had increased 
in volume with substantial backing, personal 
loans had been introduced, and the impression 
in the minds of many in this country was that 
“Evervthing in the garden was lovely” and 
that “We had never had it so good.” And 
who can blame them? Then, in January 1960, 


it became apparent that the demand for goods, 
services and credit were all in excess of our 
national resources and that the spectre of infla- 
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Hon was Once More raising its ugly head, The 
Bank Rate was raised to 5 per cent and this rise 
was followed in April by hire purchase restric 
tions and a call on the Banks for specul 
deposits. In June there was a further rise in 
the Bank Rate to 6 per cent and a second call on 
Bank deposits. Since then the Bank Rate 
has been lowered in two to S} per cent in 
October and fo § per cent in December, emphasi 
being placed on both occasions by the Author: 
their view that our lights 


had not turned to green but were slightly tineed 


stages 


nes on national 


with amber 


The effect of these ups and downs in the 
national economy on vour Company's holdings 
of both bills and bonds will be apparent to vou. 
bearing in mind, as I know vou will, that it 
falls to the London Discount Market, not only 
to finance the weekly issues of Treasury Bills 
and to deal in commercial Bills of Exchange, 
but also to act as the maim market for short 
dated Government obligations 


Now if you will turn to the figures which 
accompany this statement you will see that your 
Capital, Share Premium Account and General 
Reserve remain unchanged, that the Balance 
carried forward is £267,370, that our holding of 
Government Securities is £36,309,559 and of 
Bills £82,097 363, and that the dividend we pro 
pose to pay has been fully earned. Our turn- 
over in Treasury Bills has been increased by 
17 per cent and our intake of Commercial Bills 
by 16 per cent 


It oniy remains for me once More to express 
our gratitude to the Bank of England and in 
parncular to Lord Cobbold, its retiring 
Governor, and to all the Banks for their un- 
failing support. To our staff, for their hard 
work and devotion to duty in the vear now past, 
we are deeply indebted 


BROOME RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Broome Rubber Plantations Limited was held 
on January 12th, in London, Sir Lionel Smith 
Gordon, Bart (the chairman), presiding 


The following ts an extract from his circulated 
Statement 


The working profit for the year under review 
amounted 10 £141,176 compared with £86,310 
last year. The Directors recommend a final 
dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, making 37) 
per cent in all 


Since the clove of the year under review, there 
has been a considerable fall in the price of our 
commodity, and members must not expect the 
high profits of last year to be repeated 

Our main concern is to cheapen our cost of 
production so that we shall be able to compete 
im price with synthetic rubber, and still give 
sharcholders an equitable return on such an 
investment. To this end, we are replanting jour 
estates with new high-yielding material’ as 
rapidly as circumstances and prudence allows 
The replanted area already in bearing is yield- 
ing well; in fact, the output from Broome 
Estate has already exceeded a rate of 1,000 Ibs 
per acre per annum, and the average output of 
all estates combined has now passed 700 Ibs 
per acre. 

Last year there was again a stall increase (of 
3.6 per cent) in the total crop No further 
marked increase is to be expected in the imme 
diate future, but a steady increase in output 
will follow as more and more high-yielding fields 
come into bearing from 1962 onwards 


The report was adopted 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


INFLOW OF CAPITAL NO THREAT TO CANADA’S ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE IF EXCHANGE RATE KEPT FREE 


MR W. EARLE McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, URGES BANK OF 
CANADA TO “SIGNAL” CHANGES IN MONETARY POLICY 


The 9st Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders of The Roval Bank of Canada was 
held on Thursday, January 12th at the Head 
Office in Montreal. In his annual address Mr 
W. Earle Mclaughlin, President, called for a 
more realistic attitude by Canadians to the inflow 
of foreign capital which, he said, presented no 
serious threat to Canada’s economic indepen- 
dence provided the exchange rate were kept free. 


“There is a growing doubt in the minds of 
many,” said Mr McLaughlin, “ concerning the 
furure of our whole economy on some dread day 
of reckoning when, it is alleged, Canada will 
have to pay back an enormous debt largely con- 
tracted in the United Srates. This is an over- 
simplification of the issue. 


“It has been estimated that our ‘ net inter- 
national indebtedness,’ excluding off-setung 
investment by Canadians in foreign countries, 
was $17 billion by the end of 1960. But of this 
net figure at least two-thirds is not true debt 
but net ‘ direct investment,’ largely in Canadian 
subsidiaries of US corporations, which will never 
have to be * paid back.’ The remainder only, or 
probably less than one-third of the total, és net 
deadwe'ght debt. This, of course, is a very 
much smaller burden of true debt than the statis- 
tics of our so-called ‘balance of international 
indebtedness’ seem at first to indicate, and the 
imminence of the dread day of reckoning, the 
alleged inevitability of national bankruptcy, must 
be correspondingly discounted 


“ Neverthe'ess, five or six billions of dollars 
is still a lot of debt, and the sum is growing. 
There will come a time when Ganada will rank 
as a ‘mature debtor,” that is, she will find that 
n-payments, including !ong-term capital flows, 
will be exceeded by out-payments, including 
interest, amortisation and dividend payments 
But the problem some observers see of * provid 
ing foreign exchange’ to meet this contingency 
is a spurious one-——provided always that we keep 
our free exchange rate. Except under condi 
tions of uncontrolled inflation, there can be no 
shortage of foreign exchange with a floating rate 
which automatically equates the demand for, and 
supply of, foreign exchange in the market 


“When we become a ‘ mature debtor,’ all we 
have to do is let nature take its course. Our 
excess demand for US Dollars and other forcign 
currencies will result in an automatic fall in the 
Canadian dollar, a stimulation of exports and a 
discouragement of imports. In other words, 
when we need a surplus on merchandise and 
service account we shall undoubtedly get one 


IMPORT OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 


“ It is in the light of these homely truths that 
I would like to comment on the recent wave of 
sentiment, amounting almost to hysteria, against 
the import of foreign capital. Tremendous pres- 
sure has been brought on the Government to 
discourage a further inflow and thus presum- 
ably to bring down our exchange rate, reduce 
forcign uidebtedness, and in general w solve 
in one casy stroke of economic nationalism all 
the problems of trade, employment and debt 
that currently beset us. Apparently the Govern- 
ment has resisted this pressure, as concessions 


, 


made in the ‘baby budget’ of last December 
were relatively mild. 


“ What this pressure group advocates in effect 
is not to delay or avoid but actually to hasten 
the arrival of the Day of Judgment, which they 
profess to fear. All the burdens of debt repay- 
ment, overestimated as they are, would be on 
us immediately and without the benefit we could 
have derived from a continuing flow of long-term 
foreign capital. 

“ There is a real problem associated with the 
large capital inflow of recent years,” continued 
Mr McLaughlin, “ but it is not that of finding 
the means of repayment. Canadians are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned about the growing 
foreign control over their industry. This is 
basically a political problem ; a problem of main- 
taining national sovereignty, of being master in 
our own house. Foreign-owned subsidiaries are 
corporate Canadian citizens, subject to Canadian 
law. The government has the power to protect 
Canadian sovereignty by direct action. As in 
monetary policy, so in its policy towards inter- 
national capital, the government, in ensuring a 
high degree of Canadian ecconomic independ- 
ence, need not resort to any tinkering with 
exchange rates, trade balances or capital flows 
which, even if it achieved its immediate objective 
in the short run (an extremely doubtful possi- 
bility), would do so only at the risk of inciden- 
tal disaster to Canada’s long-run cconomic 
development.” 


ADVANTAGES OF “FLOATING ” EXCHANGE 
RATE 

Mr McLaughlin then turned to a discussion 
of the important advantages to Canada of a 
“ floating ” exchange rate which, he said, “* auto- 
matically neutralises and renders inert the poten- 
tially explosive effect of international ‘ hot 
moncy" flows. Hot money is no longer a pro- 
blem for Canada precisely because we have the 
free cxchange rate. Hot money today is an 
embarrassment to West Germany and Switzer- 
land, now on the receiving end ; the outflow of 
hot money has become far more than a minor 
annoyance even to the United States with its 
enormous gold reserves, and is inhibiting its 
freedom of monetary and fiscal action to fight 
recession ; and unpredictable inflows and out- 
flows of hot money have plagued the British 
Treasury almost continuously since the end of 
the second World War. 


“The US dollar and the pound sterling are 
the world’s leading reserve currencies. As such 
they are depended upon by the many countries 
that hold a large part of their exchange reserves 
in pounds sterling of US dollars to maintain 
a fixed rate of exchange. This is the burden of 
leadership in the exchange markets of the world, 
and it exposes these reserve-currency countries 
to large and unpredictable swings in their 
exchange reserves as hot money in the slip- 
stream of rumour, fear, optimism or greed, 
sweeps from one exchange market to another. 
Were we to revert to a fixed rate of exchange, 
we, too, would be faced with hot moncy swings 
of this magnitude. Under such conditions 
Canada might as well renounce all pretence to 
independence in monetary and fiscal policy.” 
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CLEAR SIGN OF CENTRAL-BANK POLICY 
NEEDED 


In discussing the Bank of Canada monctary 
and fiscal policies, Mr Mclaughlin suggested 
that “if the operations of the Bank of Canada 
were smoother, and especially if the direction of 
policy were made clear to the banks, the money 
market, and the public, a number of intermittent 
crises and a host of relatively minor upsets in 
the market, would disappear. Under the present 
system, with a floating bank rate completely 
useless as a signal, the banks are in the position 
of having to forecast not only the course of 
the sconomy—that’s our job-—but also the course 
of monetary policy—and that | maintain is not 
our job. I realise that the same uncertainties 
regarding the course of economic events and 
changes in public policy have to be taken into 
account by the Governor of the Bank of Canada. 
For this reason all that the benks can realistically 
hope for is that they may be told, not wha 
monetary policy will be in the future, but what 
it actually is at the moment. What is needed 
is a lear and unmistakeable sign of central-bank 
policy.” 


R. A. LISTER & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Dursley, Glos. 


RECORD SALES 


The Annual General Mecting of R. A. Lister 
& Company Limited was held on January 16th 
at Dursley. Sir Percy Lister, the Chairman, 
who presided, said 

From the Consolidated Statement of Accounts 
before you, you will observe that during the 
year under review your Directors deemed it 
desirable to secure additional working capital 
by a rights issue of ordinary shares which pro- 
vided about £1,410,000. ‘This additional capital 
was required to take care of the increasing 
amount locked up in stocks and work in pro- 
gress as well as the increased volume of money 
utilised in extended credit facilities, currently 
demanded in many export markets 


You will observe that there is an increase in 
stocks and work in progress of {1 million and in 
Debtors of £400,000. In addition, during the 
latter part of the financial year, a number of 
extensions to your factories at Dursley, Wrough- 
ton and Cinderford have been put in hand and 
these are currently nearing compiction. 


The additions to your machinery and manv- 
facturing equipment im accordance with past 
practice has been kept up to date and the 
development and marketing of new products 
will call for the utilisation of additional capital. 


During the financial year your Australian 
Company has sold its factory at St Peters, 
Sydney, to Messrs Thomson & Scougall 
Limited, and in addition to receiving a cash 
payment have secured a substantial share 
interest in this Compeny with whom u will 
collaborate in regard to the manufacturing of 
certain of our products for that market, in which 
your Company's products enjoy an enviable 
reputation and demand. 


NEW REVOLUTIONARY PORTABLE 
MOISTURE EXTRACTOR NOW BEING 
MADE AND MARKETED 


Your Company has developed s Portable 
Moisture Extraction Unit powered by a Lister 
air cooled diesel engine. This unit is designed 
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to meet the drying requirements of a wide range 
of agricultural crops. Hay, lucerne and other 
herbage can be gathered more quickly, and dry 
ing in a green condition enables more of the 
valuable . nutrients to be conserved This 
machine is equally efficient in drying or ven 
tilating: many crops in storage such as cereals, 
seeds, potatoes. These multi-purpose machines 
are already released for sale .in the domestx 
market and will be introduced to many of the 
Export Markets during the current year, where 


varving applications of great potential imterest 
CxISt. 


SIR PERCY LISTER WARNS AGAINST 
KEPERCUSSIONS OF EUROPLAN 
ECONOMIC BLOCKS 


It is 16 be hoped that sanity will prevail and 
permit of an early bridging of the gap dividing 
the Inner Six and Outer Seven since the possi 


1 


bilities of Europe with the Iron Curtain Country 
block being divided into three economic trading 
it cannot in the long run prove to be con 

to the best interests o. peace or indeed 


of ‘the markets mvolved 


Company shea 


with its long = estab! 
Europe including us Subsidiary Con 


France, Belgium and Germany has 


deration to what steps may ha 
ent the tanfl pressures adversely 
interests, and hke many other 
that unnecessary duplication o 
ind the growt 


barrie! “ 


INCREASE EN SALES 


i, 


kings cur 
tinued to show 


nd export 


OVER yo PER CENT EXPORT 


the products 


tly to the 


WORLD WIDE TRADING 
ORGANISATION INDICATES 
STABILITY AND STEADY PROGRESS 


l response of our Shareholders to our 


quest tor turther working capital once again 
reflects the confidence which you have in your 
world wide Organisation and all those respon 
sible for its management and operation. May 
I sav on behalf of your growing team of many 
thousands in factories, offices, and travelling in 
the interest of sales and service we shall do our 
best in a trading world which is by no means 
normal t6 maintain our steady and well based 


progress 


clusion, the results before vou havc 
made possible by the co-operation of 
serving your interests at home and 
and to one and all I convey our sincere 
nd appreciation 


port and accounts were adopted 
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CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND BANK 


ANOTHER BUSY AND SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


SIR HAROLD FE. YARROW ON ESSENTIALS FOR COUNTRY’S 
FUTURE WELL-BEING 


The One Hundred and Twenty-third Annual 
General Meectung of Shareholders of ( lydesdale 
& North of Scotland Bank Limited will be held 
on February 8th at the Head Office, St Vincent 
Place, Glasgow 


The following are extracts from the circu 
lated statefment of the Chairman, Sir Harold | 
Yarrow, Bt, GBE, LLD 


You will, | am sure, share with me a feeli 
of satisfacuion in the position disclosed by 
hgures, indicating as they do another busy 
successful year in the Bank's history 

The Balance Sheet total has 
£10,922,.337 to £238.77 


that u has ever been 


5.806 which is the hig 


hey n increase of 4 10,310,902 and 


now stand at / 193.618. 18§ This. I think 


very tist ! n ww of the 
} 


COMpetit 


which ts for moncy the present tim 


Our Lote wceulauon has fallen 
stands at / 24,587,823 


Accept ince Confirmed Credits and 1 : 


ments on Account of Customers have again 
risen, by £1,124,368, to a total of £11,087,722 


On the Assets side of the Balance Sheet, our 
liquid position remains strong, Cash, Balanc 
with Other Banks, Money at Call and Short 
Notice and Bills Discounted amount to 
£82,.891,401, which represents 38 per cent of 
our Deposits and Notes in Circulauen 


Our holding of British Government Securit 
at a Book Value of {68,900,446 is down by 
£8,998.171 on last vear’s figure. As in previous 
years, we have made no transfer from Profit o1 
Reserves undisclosed—to writ« 
down these investments. All our Stocks arc 
redeemable at fixed dates and the 
mature within eight years 


disclosed or 


majority 


Advances have increased by {7,845,607 The 
increase is very well spread and took = place 
largely in the carly part of the year und 
reveiw 

The Net Profi for the year shows an increase 
of £18,070. Our income was higher but the 
rise was largely offset by increases in Greneral 
Charges, interest outgoings and Profits Tax. 
ind by an all round increase in Salaries and 
Pensions granted during the year 


As in the preceding year, £32,500 has been 
allocated to Staff Widows’ Fund, £125,000 to 
Staff Pension Fund, and £175,000 to Contingent 
Fund, while the Dividend has been maintained 
at an annual rate of 20 per cent. The balance 
carried forward is £221,565 as compared with 
£209,188 in 1959 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


That the period of freedom from credit 
restrictions proved to. be of such short duration 
demonstrates once more how precariously the 
national economy is poised on the edge of 
inflation, that enemy of sound economic grow! 
amd hence of our whole standard of hving 
What we are searching for may be summed up 


isahighr estment with its concomitant 


1 sound balance of 
payments position, which argues an expanding 
volume of exports ; and a stable price level 


a steady increase in output ; 


If one fundamental fact has been re- 
emphasised by our experience in the past year, 
it is that Britain depends for its well-being on 
its overseas trade. In postwar years we have 
failed to expand our exports to the same extent 
as have our competitors. As a result, we have 
been unable to rebuild our reserves to a level 
which would enable us to ride out temporary 
fluctuations in world trade and to provide for 
our investment commitments abroad Surely 
therefore, all our efforts must be directed to the 
task of sclling our goods to overseas buyers on 
the largest possible scale. Encouraging sign 
have not been wanting in the past year ol 
However, al 
the effort and all the goodwill in the world will 


not avail 


renewed interest in this matter 


unless we can offer buyers the goods 
they want when they want them and on term 
which are at least as favourable as those of our 


COMPchiiors 


Of first importance, therefore, is the need to 
increase production without an increase 


in short, to raise productivity 


ink CON 


The Government, too, has its part to play in 
creating a climate congenial to steady and 
soundly-based industrial expansion. It cunnot 
be blamed for taking action in the past year to 
inhibit an inherently dangerous situation, but 
suggestions that more delicate, effective | and 
quick-acting instruments of control are required 
than are at present available appear to have 
met with some agreement from Lord Amory 
until recently Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
the Government does review the possibilities of 
making use of other methods of control and 
these welude fiscal measures, then it will not 
come amiss if at the same time the Chancellor 
brings under rigorous examination the subject 
of taxation. Indeed, this is something which he 
ought to do in any case, for there is no doubt 
that the high level and incidence of direct taxa 
tion have a disincentive effect on enterprises and 
individuals alike. . Any reduction in this direc 
tion need not kead to higher taxation in others 
provided Government expenditure is vigorously 
pruned and kept withim the bounds of what is 
essential, The prospects of rewards more com 
mensurate with risks taken—particularly appo 
site in the case of export trade—and with anv 
extra effort made would, I feel sure, bring it» 
own return in output and productivity 


THE FUTURE 


If, in reviewing economic matters. I seem to 
have dwelr on the darker patches it is not because 
I take a gloomy view of the outlook,’ There is 
much that it encouraging in the’ prospect« 
before us, both in Britain as a whole and in 
Scotland, We have proved over and over 
again that our inventive genius is unimpaired, 
that our technological and technical skills are of 
the highest order, and that we are second to 
none in the quality of our goods. More and more 
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countries, however, are challenging us in all 
these spheres, and it has become, as already 
remarked, a question of providing what is 
required, when it is wanted, and above ail at 
prices attractive to our customers. We have so 
much to gain from getting Our priorities right; 
so much to lose if we don’t, not only in ‘oss of 
prestige and standing in the counsels of the 
world but also in a steady crosion of our living 


SECOND COVENT GARDEN 
PROPERTY 
RISING TREND OF REVENUE 


The twenty-seventh annual general mecting 
of Second Covent Garden Property Company 
Limited was held on January 12th in London, 
Sir Brian Mountain, Bart (the Chairman), pre- 
sading 


Reviewing the accounts for the year to 
September 30, 1960, Sur Brian said that the 
Group net profit for the year, after providing for 
taxation and minority interests was £250,461, as 
compared with £227,933 for the previous year 
The revenue of the Group was showing 4 satis- 
factory rising trend. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET 


Referring to the Covent Garden Market Bill 
which had had a second reading in the House 
of Commons, Sir Brian said that as had been 
clear for some time that the Government would 
not be likely to extend the Company's powers 
to take tolls on market produce and to control 
traffic within the market area, the Directors felt 
that there appeared to be no alternative solution 
to the problem other than the acquisinen of the 
Market by a Government sponsored body, The 
Board were being professionally advised in the 
discussions which were taking place on the 
question of compensation As a result of 
arrangements which had been made, the pro- 
ceeds of sale of the Market would be available 
for development purposes. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


After commenting on the progress made by 
City and Town Buildings Limited, The Arndale 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


standards. Agreement is fairly general on what 
our objectives are, what is now required is 
acceptance at all levels of personal responsibility 
for achieving them. The questions of extra 
effort and additional exports cannot be left for 
“the other fellow” to deal with. Given such 
a sense of responsibility, encouraging prospects 
could be translated more certainly into welcome 
realities. 


Property Trust Limited and the Australian 
interest, Realty Development & Mortgage Com- 
pany Limited, the chairman said that the Com- 
pany’s investments in Canada were dealt with 
in two ways. Firstly, there was the property 
investment company, Canbritam Development 
Corporation Limited which had acquired a 
modern office building in the centre of Van- 
couver, BC, and secondly, there was the interest 
in Place Ville Marie, Montreal, which was an 
outstanding development project and the Com- 
pany’s participation should result in the creation 
of a valuable dollar asset with substantial and 
growing carning power. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


Referring to developments in the United King 
dom, Sir Brian said that shopping developments 
had been completed during the year in Wake 
ficld, Southampton, Newport, Mon., Swindon 
and Christchurch 
ments were now in course of construction in 
Walsall, Cleckheaton, Southampton, Flint and 
Wokingham, and would shortly be commenced 
in Ilford, St. Helens, Strood and Shrewsbury 


Shareholders would appreciate that the Group 
had interests in property development and invest 
Ment companies in various parts of the world, 
but the majority of its assets were in the United 
Kingdom. The Group continued to confine its 
activities almost exclusively to shop and office 
investments and the Board was confident that it 
would continue its progress in the years ahead 


The report wa 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 
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I. W. Woolworth 


oe disappointment was expressed in 
the stock market that the final dividend 
of F. W. Woolworth was not higher than 
the forecast of 2§ per cent made last August 
at the time of the two for five scrip issuc 
Tie effective total payment on the in 
creased capital is equivalent to 3§.7 per 
cent. This is just over a point below the 
equivalent payment in 1999 of 36.9 per 
cent, but that included a special jubilee 
bonus of 4.8 per cent, 

In last year’s retail trade boom Wool 
worth appears to have more than held its 
own even though the increase in sales in 
recent months has been most marked in 
clothing and footwear which forms only a 
small proportion of Woolworth’s cash sales 
For the second year running, profits before 
tax have risen by 10) per cent, advancing in 
1960 from {28,284,000 to £ 31,304,000, But 
taxation rose sharply from {14,280,000 to 
(16,448,000 so that net profits were only 
£852,000 higher at £14,8§6,000, to cover 
the dividend 1.4 times. With retail sales 
‘ull holding up well and benefits to come 
from the group's modernisation and expan 
sion programme (over the next few years 
this will cost £25 million) shareholders 
should not be too optimistic in looking for 
an unchanged interim of 15 per cent on the 
increased camital, rhis would raise the 
total divadend to 40 per cent, but the direc 
tors may decide as they did in 19§7 and 
19§8 to divide the year’s payment as to one 
third for the interim and two thirds for the 
final. On the latest dividend the §s. shates 
at sos. ad. yield 3 per cent, but this 
return would go up to 3.4 per eent on the 
basis of a 40 per cent dividend. 


Lancashire Cotton 


YOMMITMENTS — of {1,180,000 for 
ec maxiernising equipment shown in the 
full accounts of Lancashire Cotton for 
the year to October 31st) suggest that 
this important group has taken the advice 
of the chairman of the Cotton Board 
Lord Rochdale, to act as though = the 
problem of future imports of duty-free 
cottons will “semchow be satisfactorily 
and more permanently solved.” Mr Roger 
Lee, the chairman of Lancashire Cotton, 
says that imports of cheap cottons are 
the only reason for questioning whether 
this capital expenditure will be justified 
The scrapping programme in the spinning 
and weaving sections of the industry has 
been completed, and Lancashire has enjoyed 
an exceptional year’s trading. Lancashire 
Cotton increased its output of yarn by 20 
per cent even though one-third of it 
spindics had been scrapped. The group's 
trading prof rose from {1,718,000 to 
£3.762,000 and its net profit from 
{1.273.000 to £1,886.000, despite the 


nm mc een te ee 


transfer of an extra £ $00,000 to depreciation 
reserves. The total dividend was raised 
from 17} to 2§ per cent, and at 67s. 4d. the 
£t ordinary shares yield 7.4 per cent 
Orders, Mr Lee says, are sull substantial 
and cover most of the group's potential out 
put for some months ahead. 

The immediate problem facing mill man- 
agers is whether to participate in the re 
equipment phase of the cotton reorganisa 
tion scheme, towards the cost of which out 
right grants of 25 per cent are available 
from the Government. Lancashire Cotton 
has made some attempts to diversify its 


Years to October Jise 1959 1960 
Consolidated earnings — (€°000s) + (€'000:) 
Trading profix 1.718 3,762 
Depreciation 79 $82 
Tax ° 725 1.720 
Net profit 1.273 | 886 
Ordinary dividends 868 1.239 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) 1? 25 


Retained profits 37) 606 


Consolid. Balance Sheet — 
Net fixed assets 
Stocks 
Net current assets 
Liquid assets 
Reserves 15.988 1S.6tt 
Ordinary capital 8.093 8.093 
* £450,000 was transferred to Fixed Assews Replace 
nent Reserve 


9417 

6042 
16.498 
10.752 


9.135 
6.945 
17,96! 
10,680 


activities, but it has now evidently taken the 
important ‘decisien to invest heavily in re 
equipment, and it may well place further 
orders for new equipment before July of 
next year. Cash resources of the group 
amounted to £7j million at the end of 
October, and quoted investments were 
valued at almost £3 million, It has been 
said that the reorganisation will favour the 
big combines: many smaller mills, weakened 
by past losses, will obviously be unable to 
match the re-equipment programme of 
Lancashire Cotton. Since Mr Lee prepared 
his statement, wage rates have been raised 
But productivity will probably continue to 
improve this year ond capital outlays will 
help to alleviate the shortage of labour which 
is currently curtailing output 


Richard Thomas and 
; Baldwins 


i; He Government’s decision not to sell 
the equity of Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins for a year or two has robbed the 
latest trading results of direct investment 


significance. But this cannot mask the ex- 
cellence of RTB's achievement in the year 
to October rst, particularly the rise of 45 
per cent in trading profits from {10.2 mil 
lion to £14.8 million. This rise has been 
bettered only by Stewarts and Lioyds and 
it fully bears out Mr Eley’s forecast a year 
ago that profits would make a substanual 
advance, with the modernisation of the 
Ebbw Vale works beginning to yield bene- 
fits, which would be supplemented as other 
new plant came into operation. By 1962 
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production should begin at the new strip 
mill at Newport. 

In 1959-60 interest charges jumped from 
£16,000 to £254,000 as the company drew 
on its loans from the Ministry of Power and 
ISHRA and depreciation took £ 3,358,000 
against £ 3,136,000, These bigger charges 
were more than affset by the smaller tax 
provision of £ 2,311,000 against { 2,981,000, 
which reflected the sharp increase in invest 
ment allowances from Ls 30.000 to 
i 3,400,000 

Chus net profits have more than doubled 
from {4,122,000 to £8,667,000, which 
covers the unchanged dividend of 13) per 
cent paid to ISHRA about ten times. The 
allocation to fixed assets replacement 
reserve has been doubled to £4,500,000 and 
that to general reserve has been raised 
from {750,000 to £2,750,000. Retentions 
of this order are likely to remain a necessary 
feature of the company’s accounts for the 
next decade until the major loans for the 
Newport project are repaid 


August Thyssen-Huette 
peep the results from the British 


stecl makers come those from August 
Thyssen-Hucette, the biggest steel producer 
in Western Germany, whose financial 
year also ended on September joth. Its 
shares were isdeciienelt on the London 
Stock Exchange in July and opened at 615., 
to yield only 2} per cent on a dividend of 
10 per cent. But this was regarded as the 
minimum and this view was confirmed in 
October when, after announcing a 32 per 
cent increase in sales from DM. 1,860 
million to DM. 2,400 million, the directors 
said that they would pay a dividend above 
that indicated earlier, 

This payment is 12 per cent, in line with 
expectations. Net profits have risen from 
DM 31 million to DM 46.5 million, This 
reflects a year of working close to the 
present capacity of 4 million tons. Plans 
are now in hand to raise capacity by a third 
by 1963 but the balance sheet is likely to 
show that the company has ample liquid 
resources to finance this expansion follow- 
ing the one for three rights issue made a 
year ago. Shareholders will also hope that 
the directors, who said in October that 
demand was less buoyant than some months 
earlier, though it remained high, will 
indicate how they now view the prospect 
At 54s. the DM 1o certificates yield 3) per 
eent 


Liebigs 

Gi: profits of Liebig’s Extract of 

Meat rose in the year to August 31, 
1960, by just under 4 per cent, from 
2,133,090 to £2,214,000, but net profits 
ell by 84 per cent, from £1,132,000 to 
£1,038,000 after a higher tax charge. The 
group has ranches in Southern Rhodesia 
and South America. In 19§8-§9 the peso 
reforms in Argentina resulted in an 
exchange loss of £144,000 but the latest 
financial year was free from this burden 
Thus it would appear from last year’s 
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rather static results that competition in 
the food industry has begun to bite into 
profit margins. 

In recent years Liebig has carried through 
an extensive scheme of reorganisation and 
between January, 1957, and January, 1961, 
this was reflected in the rise in the price of 
the ordinary shares from the equivalent of 
248. 1}d. to 70s. gd. The yield at one time 
on the shares was as low as 3 per cent but 
the directors have now raised the ordinary 
dividend from the equivalent of 13 per cent 
to 1§ per cent so that now the {1 ordinary 
shares at 70s. yield 4.3 per cent. 


Westland Aircraft 


|} HE directors of Westland Aircraft have 
improved on their forecast of a tax- 
free dividend of 8 per cent for 1959-60 
made at the time of the acquisition of the 
aircraft interests of Fairey by declaring a 
tax-free payment of 9 per cent. Westland 
acquired the helicopter division of Bristol 
Acroplane and the aviation division of 
Fairey, which developed the Rotodyne, 
carly in 1960 and nine months’ carnings of 
these two subsidiaries are included in the 
consolidated results of Westland for the 
year to September 3oth. The group carned 
a gross profit of {2,583,000 and a net profit 
of £1,331,000 in this period, but the direc- 
tors say that it is not safe to assume that 
the newly acquired divisions will necessarily 
contribute more in profits in the full current 
year than they did in the nine months to 
September 30th. Acquisitions have given 
the Westland group a new shape and no fair 
comparison can be made between the latest 
profits and those recorded in the fifteen 
months to September 30, 1959, when the 
group earned a gross profit of {2,089,000 
and a net profit of £1,280,000. The direc- 
tors, however, make a point of saying that 
the tax charge in 19§8-§9 was male low 
because of the change in the accounting 
period and that therefore the latest tax 
charge of £1,2§2,000 shows a sharp in- 
crease. At 1§s. 3d. the §s. shares now offer 
a yield of 4.8 per cent. 


Westinghouse Brake 


1“ his past two annual statements the 
chairman of Westinghouse Brake and 
Signal, Captain A. R. S. Nutting, has 
indicated that profits might fall. His fore- 
cast for 19§8-§9 proved to be too pessi- 
mistic and in the event record profits were 
varned, But in the latest year to October 1, 
1960, his fears have proved fo be well 
founded. The preliminary statement shows 
that gross trading profits fell by about 3} 
per cent, from £3,303,000 to £ 3,188,000, 
and net profits by 14 per cent, from 
£1,263,000 to £1,084,000. The dividend 
is left unchanged at 11 per cent but the 
cover has fallen from 2} to 2} times. 

It will be interesting to learn from the 
chairman's next statement how the brake 
and signal divisions have fared and what 
their prospects are. The high level of 


activity in the commercial vehicle industry 
should benefit the brake division but the 
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proposed reduction in expenditure on rail- 
way modernisation has introduced a note 
of uncertainty about the traditional side of 
the business. 

In the past few years the group has added 
to its interests beyond its traditional sphere 


of railway and colliery equipment. Last 
August it acquired a interest in 
H Transmission which has recently 


embarked on an expansion scheme. The 
Douglas subsidiary makes “ Vespa” motor- 
scooters ; in 19§8-s9 the motor-scooter 
division made a profit in contrast with a 
loss in 1957-58 but this year, when sales 
have been hit by credit restrictions, its 
results may not be so good. The {1 ordi- 
nary shares at 38s. 3d. yield §.7 per cent. 


Associated Fisheries and 
Ross Group 


HE directors of Associated Fisheries 

have refused to swallow the bait 
dangled in front of them by the directors 
of Ross Group, competitors not only in the 
trawling industry but also in the rapidly 
expanding frozen foods market. The Ross 
directors had put forward a tentative bid 
of 1} Ross §s. shares plus §s. in cash (worth 
in all 34s.) for each share in Associated 
Fisheries, currently quoted at 26s. 9d. The 
directors of Associated Fisheries, who are 
believed to hold about 40 per cent of the 
ordinary stock, have told Ross directors that 
they would not be able to recommend such 
an offer and they have also announced (two 
months earlicr than usual) their preliminary 
results for the year to September joth last. 
The dividend has been sharply increased 
from 18 to 24 per cent; gross profits for the 
year rose by 10 per cent from {£536,000 to 
£91,000 but the tax charge has fallen from 
£249,000 to £175,000, thanks to the 
benefit of inivial allowances, so that net 
profits have risen by almost 56 per cent 
from {£280,000 to £411,000. Thus the 
bigger dividend is still covered twice by 
carnings. 

To dispel further doubts that Associated 
Fisheries holders are likely to have as to 
the wisdom of the decision to reject the bid, 
the directors of Associated Fisheries say 
that profits for the first three months of the 
current year are higher than for the same 
period in 1959 and that the acquisition of 
further trawling interests are being nego- 
tiated. At 27s. the §s. shares yield 4.6 per 
cent on the increased dividend. 

It now remains to be seen whether the 
directors of the Ross Group will persist in 
making an offer, but so far their only com- 
ment has been that they still consider the 
original offer “fair and reasonable.” On 
this occasion sharcholders are well supplied 
with up-to-date information to judge the 
merits of the bid for the results of the Ross 
Group which like Associated Fisheries ends 
its financial year at the end of September 
were also published this week. 

Gross profits of the Ross Group at 
£601,000 are almost. double those for the 
previous year and compare with an esti- 
mate of {§20,000 made in October at the 
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time of a one for four rights issue. Then 
the directors forecast a second interim 
of 6 per cent and a final dividend 
of the same amount on the increased 
capital, to leave the total dividend un- 
¢ at 18 per cent. But now they have 
set two payments at 7 per cent each, 
raising the total payment from 18 to 20 per 
cent. This is covered 1.6 times by net 
profits of £477,000, which are more than 
double the {237,000 carned in 1958-59, 
though in the latest year the net profit as 
with Associated Fisheries is shown after 
crediting large investment allowances. If 
however the profits of the various subsi- 
diaries acquired in 1960 had been included 
for the full year gross profits would have 
risen by another £110,000. The directors 
say that profits are still running at “a satis- 
factory level.” At 23s. 4}d. the §s. shares 
yield 4.3 per cent. 


General Theatre 

‘T*ne Gaumont British bid for the 
I 290,843 of the 1,290,000 of 1§ pet 
cemt participating preferred shares of 6s, 8d 
each nominal in General Theatre Corpora- 
tion which it does not already own has 
followed hard on the heels of the £4 mib 
lion deal with Twentieth Century-Fox. It 
is another step towards the declared policy 
of Mr John Davis, managing director of 
the Rank Organisation, to merge the group's 
interests in the parent company. But the 
offer from Gaumont British of 22s. for the 
shares poses a difficult decision for outside 
shareholders. 

It comes when profits ate rising and when 
for the first time in five years the preferred 
dividend was raised, in 1959-60, above its 
fixed rate of 1§ per cent to 22) per cent, 
the shares being entitled to §0 per cent of 
surplus profits after the fixed dividend 
has been paid. Moreover, in the current 
year gross profits are expected to rise to 
£240,000, against £167,000, as the com- 
pany will have enjoyed a full year’s benefit 
both from the abolition of entertain- 
ments tax and from the increase in seat 
prices. But the directors say that there is 
no sign that the decline in cinema attend- 
ances has been halted though the rate of 
decline is now less steep. is has to be 
set against the possibility that the participat- 
ne dividend will go up again this year. 
’ offer of 22s. places the shares on an 
earnings yield basis of just over 9 per cent; 
it seems fair if not particularly generous, 
and it represents what sharcholders would 
receive in a liquidation. It compares with 
a pre-bid price of 18s. od. and 198. six 
months ago. 


Bowater Paper 


tT the time of the £6 million rights issue 
in October Sir Eric Bowater mentioned 
developments of the company’s interests in 
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% FOOD & TOBACCO % % 4 MISCELLANEOUS j 
36/3 25/6 10 12';¢ Alhed Suppliers 10/- 32/9 306 410 2 54/6 35 /- 40 20 @  Asroc British Picture 5/- 46/9 “7% | +n , 
41/3 33/6 21 10 « Assoc. British Foods..5/- 39/6 39/6 2 6 2 40/4, 26/9 Ww > 20 @ Amoc. Telewwon A 5§ 27/.-* 28/- ; 893 2 
38.9 47/6 ob 4 «@ Bovri! Defd ai 73 33/9 409°" 2%, | 50/- 37/3 7 « 8 «@ Beecham Group 5/- “9 nyt, 320 2 
17/3 nN $2! \,¢ 4b Brooke Bond 'B S/~ i3/t'y 13/7 3” i, | 46/6 38/3 6,6 3',@ British Match ci | 44/3" 44/3 | 452 2! 
79 10/3 10 b 2';@ international Tea S/- 16/6* 17 /- 3 68 P36 19/6, 6 10 & 6 Brish Oxy-en 5 2/3 26/6 } 3-02 2' 
88,3 70/9 105, b 5 @ Lyons ‘A ii i @4/- 83/9 378 2 2/6 Pay e 3 a) «6Brin bh Ropes 2/6 010%, tos9 | 465 2 
263 23/3, 5 9 b Ranks 10/- 27/-* 27 /h*y 5 16 2 78/6 7/9 Whybd T',a Dela Rue 10/+ S$?/- \s8% | 4277 2, 
48/9 38/3 Tye 2';@ Spitlers ii 43/- 43/3 4 62 2. 1M 25/4", O56 6 @ Gestetner ‘A’ S/- 2/3 [32/9 | 1232 4 
62 46 10', joa 9 b Tate & Lyle ét so/9 $0/- 4 80 2 a@/7, , B/7h 5 be 88 Glaxo 10/- 62/68 | 60/9 237 y, 
24/3 +$/3 9 6 S$ @ Ungare S/- | 20/6° 19 10°, 3 $2 1%, | 62/6 «69 3a 12 > Harrisons & Cr Ded ¢1 4/9 42,9 615 2), 
72/6 55 120 « til! ,e Grit. Amer. Tobdac 10/- | 63/- 63/6 5 t4 2’, 54/6 38 40 b 5S @ Hoover A 5- “9 42/3 5 33 4 
43/6 “9 iS 6 5S @ Gallaher 10 40/6 40.6 4% 2 33/6 ny 12", 5 o tord 5 26/3 27/6 3-18 2 
776 619 8,0 14 & ‘mperial Tobacco ti 69/- 70/3 e+ is a + = 9 40a Mab incer Comp. & Tabd.. <! . 64/3 70/- 3 = , 
: - 4 9% « 12';¢ National Canning ci #/3 68) - 5 2's 
INSURANCE ' 24/1'5 j 5 ° S “ Se . : 
240/- 175 {$0 b SO @ Britannic $/- 2323/9 240 3 40 eee ae? 1S St oS ot eee. | cae ei See i Se 
69/9 47/44, | 25 bb 20 o@ ©Commerciat Union .5/- 63/3 63/9 2 22/3 1/3 9 ¢| (3-6e | Rawk Orgentacion. -5/-!22/- [216 | 3-6 | BD 
19% 12g $32-35¢ t41 17%e Equity & Law Life. 6/6 19's 19! 14 33/3 «28/9 iB t Tira Schwepoes S/- 39 13/7, 22 4 
ri 70/3 30 b = a General Accident... 5/~ 107/10", (07/6 2 33 | 39/3 | 22/1 20 ¢| 28 ¢ Sears A S/- | 34/9% | 35/0% = 3-S7"* 2 
130 91 4. 3% @ Guardian 5 1168/6 120/3 312 25 73 9.6 8',@ Thoma Tilting a ns ; n/3 z 3.28 2. 
26 1656 1590 5 80 o Legal & Genera S/~ | 2%q 25! 6 . 60/10', ' 48/3 ire) 926 Turner & Newall “59 - | 400 | 2, 
1144 92/6 8',0 Northern & Emp! gi 1015/3 1053 3 52 180/- 29 14-%5 9-040 Undever ét 1si3 1$4/% 2-94 yy 
172,6 132/6 +60 +20 Peari S/- 160/- 165 3 % 2 Be 0 < 8S «a Unilever NV i246 9" > 4a** Op 
oe 1S? i “ = 1% ae al “A . Be | at ; e i7 us iiae > Unwed Glan r 16 > % 9. 3 73 2 
6 12073 b oya 5 3 10 Os. + + 2 ’ . > 
ins 2 16 ; Real Cashanet lan 407 106/9 ; 28 $0'10 0,9 OS, 4',@ Unwed Molane 0 93 396 62 i 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT SHIPPING 
24,0 310 7 12 Britesh Motor 5 is’? 15/6), 443 2 52 } ; 6', 0 Brit & Com’ wealth 10 436 43 465 tt, 
m9 38 7 20 jaguar Cars “A 5 68 69 1 45 9 156 16/6 8 8 < Cunard ci i746 i7/6 914 I', 
“07 406 Pty 2 Rolls-Royce a ay 42 47% 2 33/9 93 10 ? France Fenwick {it 29 23/9 5 99 
129 vy 2 12 Rootes Motors A 4j- 8/3 8)! 49) 5 50.9 18/3 10 10 Furness Withy ai 43/3 43/3 4-62 23. 
126 77 5 ? Standard-Triumot 5 10/- 10/3 5 85 ; 20/- 10 20 ?'s @ London & Oversea . 5 4 13/6 5 48°* 
sei 489 7 is ACV at 529 53/99 5 95 2 55 336 ” 3 «@ P&O Dold <i} 4,9 4) 5:37 i 
90 6 TL6 > 20 «. Leyland Motors ...ét . 81/9 81/3" 47 3 2/3 123 2 2'2 Reardon Smith 10 i6/3 6 1-56 
17/3 2 7, b }',@ Breutot Aeroplane 10 14 t4/t'y 77 13, 3} is? a 8 Royal Ma é 22 22/3 7” a 
34 27/10 10 « 10 @ Hawker Siddeley ci 3? 29 7 45 2 
416 239 360 tS! Dowty Group 19 34/3 34/- 40 3 STEEL 
30/6 20/4 ii2,e ay Duniop Rubber 10/~ 22/3 21 10', 6 8 2, } 833 69 . 10 b Colvilles fi 74/4 Ti/?, 4.47 4 
74/6 586 2'3a 1i'4d joseph Lucas fit 62/7"; 63/1" 4% 3 s6/'0', 389 3 6',6 Dorman Long ct #09 /-* $13 25 
09 2410 2! bb 9 Pressed S eel 5 26/6 26 4! 5 69 3 57 44/' } 7',b Lancashire Svee a «49 “6 4% 3'5 
48.6 30 10 is Troptex Holdings 10/- =39/9 29,9 5 04 3 6o/7', 33 4 8 b Seuth Durham ii 37% 35/3" 6-8) 2 
MINES bo ° = , ; a ps b Stee! Co. of Wales ch | 4/- = i 631 23, 
11S, Hig | 20 a. 70 6, Anglo-American....10/- | 8%, Su | 3:33 5 beers | sare 3 4] 12 2 | Stowere & Lope ....¢1 | Sor | a! $33 . 
993 56/6 6,0 18346 Consolid. Gold Fields <1 63/6 67 /- ? 2 2°3 37.9 aa t hl teen 1 60/8 5948 5.25%" 3- 
145 85 10 2 25 b General Mining £1 101/3 10776 65! 2/6 | 96/3 12 17',6 Whitehead. “1103/9 «1037/9 Sve F 
87 9% 476 10 «66 40 a | Union Corporation 2/6 66/3 68/9 5 45 2 . we . ’ 
25 10 169 5 40 b ) Daggafontein S/- 22/-* 249 16 16 ' 
i913 108.9 70 2 100 6b. Free State Geduld. $/- 115/7', 122/6 69 | 2 lew | we ae . saeco vs. jean “a 4 
6/3 | 4/- 33 6) 38 @ | Hartebeasiontain . 10/- | 49/6°  $4/- 12 % 7/6 sant : r} £8 © Sem ci 38,1 340 4 
804, Si 50 60 b President Brand $/-/ 62/3 (65/6 840 Ni 15g Sere pte! mela Os a2 | eae ; ; 
1876 ©1076 80 o 105 b Western Holdings ..5/~ 151/10!) 157/6 $87 i's : Mya 17g Lancashire Couon... £1 67/41) | 62/72 | 2° | bi 
86 8617/9 3';a  Winkelhaak o- 27/9 2/6 < sar" S82) aga | Courtauids cb) 43/9 | NOL! OD | 8G 
° 14/6 10/1 6 «a 14 & tWengworth Morris 4/~ | 16/3 to/t! 7-90 ' 
19-6 66 40 13,0 Chartered iS/- 68/- 67/6 8 89 2 74/6 4 a te , 97). a 
939 50.7 0 « 60 b Rhod. Anglo Amer..10/~ | 58/3 58 /- 3 79h 2 oh ; ; > 5 aton: & Baldwin at 7, p oe 6 38 2 
16/4 89 6'4 12'y6 Rhod. Selection Tst. 5 9/4, «9/6 987 2% lang > ; 13 b | Wem Riding Wormed £1 66/9 1 ¢ 6-39 2; 
810 Si 4 5 610'S4b Roan Antelope S/- 5/4, $6 14 20h ‘ 6 2',;@ Woolcombers di j7/. 7 $4! 2, 
2 t e 4 
48/3 25/3 iS a 22'sb T Cc 10/- | 26/3 ~=—- 28/3 14-85 ' 23/3 is/3 ; Nil @ Bradford Dyers cise 1e/?', 37 
= re See 211440 610 6,0 «6 13%b Calico Print 5 , 14/3 
. : - . ‘ at alico Printers . 13/0 ‘ 6” 3 
ao09 6i/- in, 6',¢ Consolidated Zinc il + 67/- 65 6 15 2 16/2 W/4 : : ; ‘ ' 
200/-  133/1', 180 b {00 @ De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- 156/3 159/4 0 62 gave | 36/0 77) 2 teow HO/~ | 13/71, | 2/0,” 1O-te | 3 
$ii2 $85', $1. SOc $1 +50 Internat. Nickel npy. $106', $ii2 2%” : i 10 ootal él 7/1 /t', 7-18 ' 
1316 10/?', 20 »6 7',@ London Tin 4/~ 13/45 13/7", 8 oO? i 
516 28/9 20 20° «¢ Rio Tinto 10 36/3 36/1 5 54 2 TRUSTS, LAND & 
45/6 36/3 62 70 a Tronoh 5 38,6 37/6 9-33°* } PROPERTY 
oa $s ¢ “0° 12 21';b Alliance Trust 5 52/9 55/4! 3.07 I's 
4 i 41/6 10 « 30 b> UBET ‘A’ Dela 5 4u/3 ae 43? 3 
67 6 4% +7'51 +3 British Petroleum ti «9 49 7 22 2 186 14/3 10 10 ¢ Cabe & Wireten 5 6 1S/10'» 3s iy 
59 6 37 16'4d t2?';@ Burmah Ol a swe? 39 , 33 i'g | 70/9 4/6 10 167,0 Cy & Cont. inver 5 62/10', 61/6 ; 2.03"* 
a9 346 H3)yt 6,0 Castrol 10 45.6 456 430 2 73 48/6 20 2)',a City Centre Prop: 5 63/6 62/3 2-04"* Me 
Li?', Litt, % it's Roya! Dutch WO 12% = =6£13 > 81 } ny 48 10 6), 3,0 City Lond. Real Prop. <1 67/9 67 2” ' 
168 9 124 +23 t!0 Shell Transport fi 4134/6 iw? 5 6) 3 bts, M36 18 08s 14-08e Hudron's Bay él Pitas Vidi 412 2 
64 2/9 Uttramar 10 2 - 28 27/9 16/2" 4 b 2 @ Land Securtie 10 26/3 2/3 203*" | 
oren 6 newness 2/9 21/6 10s, 2 Lond. Caty. Freebhid. 10 18/6 30/7', 1M i 
iS6 10/3 a 5 Daily Mirror “A 5 21 126 5 20 2‘, TEA & RUBBER 
i? 28 2 5 Odhams Pres 10 33 32/6 5 8 2 45/6 "ww 9 t2'.e 20 Cons. Tea & Lands a $a 43 17. 09 2 
79/6 566 6 4 WH Smith & Son A’ ci 75 7'6 310°" 2 1/6 26 t3 « t9 »b foke (Asam) ‘ine? 30/3 2% ? 
6} 50 2 5 Bowater Paper {! 54/6 “9 4 57 » | 18/6 10,3 ? N Nuwars Eliya é 10/9 10/3 13 «6 i 
63 “449 i 5 Alber: &. Reed ct 45 48 6 67 ‘ 9/0, ? 9 2',@ Highlands & Lowland: 2 6/6 6/5’. 12-3 ' 
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the common market and compared them 
with Bowater’s entry into the United States 
in 19§2. These developments included the 
acquisition of controlling interests in two 
large French concerns, Papeteries de la 
Chapelle at Rouen and La Cellulose de 
Strasbourg. The former operates paper 
mills with a capacity of 200,000 tons of 
newsprint, magazine and coated 

while the latter owns a chemical pulp mill 
with a capacity of 70,000 tons. 

This week's announcement that Bowater 
Paper is bidding for the outstanding shares 
of Paper Industries Limited of St Moritz 
showed that it was in fact that company 
which controlled the two French companies 
and in which Bowater ac ae 
interest last summer. ¢ present offer, 
which is subject to Treasury consent, of 
42 Bowater shares plus 20 Swiss francs for 
each share of Paper Industries, is being 
made through the Swiss Credit Bank and 
the Union Bank of Switzerland. These 
banks are recommending sharcholders to 
accept the offer. It is to be hoped that 
wher the formal document relating to the 
offer is sent out, it will show both the cost 
and the size of Bowater’s earlier acquisition 
in Paper Industries. 


Rand Selection 
W's the full accounts of the Rand 


Selection Corporation come more 
details about the aie to enlarge the 
company into a leading finance house with 
assets increased from £23 million to about 
£102 million. The initial spread of invest- 
ments is given in the accompanying table. 
The linch-pin of the scheme is De Beers 
Investment Trust, an unquoted subsidiary 
of De Beers Consolidated. This trust is to 


SPREAD OF ASSETS 


»0ld (Mining and Investment)’ 41 84 
Mining Finance . 29-91 
Copper and Base Metals 935 
Coal and Industrial : 7-38 
11-52 


Per cent 


Loans, Property, et 


Total 1s0 00 


mw quire assets in exchange for shares from 
the other groups intending to participate in 
Rand Selection in its new and enlarged 
form Then the trust with a capital of 
22,900,000 of £1 shares, valued at 67s, 3d 
a share, will be absorbed into Rand Selec- 
tion in exchange for 24,800,000 of Rand’s 
ss. shares In addition existing share- 
holders in Rand Selection are to be offered 
7§0,000 shares. at 458. each in the propor- 
tion of one for ten. On this very much 
bigger capital Mr Harry Oppenheimer, who 
is to be the chairman of corporation, 
estimates that dividends will be maintained 
at least at the 1959-60 rate of 2s..9d. per 
share (§§ per cent), paid out of carnings of 
3s. od. per share (7§ per cent), Over the 
longer term Mr Oppenheimer refers to the 
possibility that the dividend will be “ sub- 
stantially increased.” This prospect should 
ensure the success of the issue, though the 
rights are worth only about 1s., with the 
ss. shares standing at 55s. 74d. The public’s 
stake in the corporation will not be big 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


for of the 33,100,000 shares all but 
6,000,000 shares will be held by the par- 
ticipating companies which include Anglo 
American, “ Chartered,” Central Mining, 
De Beers, Engelhard Hanovia, International 
Nickel ahd Johannesburg Consolidated. 

Two benefits which are expected to 
emerge are, first, that Rand Selection will 
participate much more fully in Anglo 
American’s new business and, secondly, it 
should find it easier to raise new money 
from sources outside South Africa and the 
Federation. 


Aveling-Barford 


or the seven years to 1958-59, profits 

of Aveling-Barford were falling but the 
decline was arrested in the year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1960, when output, which consists 
mainly -of roadmaking equipment, rose by 
20 per cent. Profits before tax rose by §2 
per cent from £457,000 to £696,000 so that 
obviously the company has been working at 
a better margin of profit. The balance 
sheet shows that the rise in production has 
put a strain on the group’s liquid resources. 
Stocks rose by over a third from {3,130,000 
to {4,247,000 ; bank overdrafts rose from 
£86,000 to {£948,000 and the cash balance 
fell to £100,000. The authorised capital 
is being increased from {2,250,000 to 
£3,900,000 but the chairman, Mr Edward 
Barford, suggests that other firms operating 
in the same fields as Aveling-Barford might 
wish to be taken over with shares as the con- 
sideration ; indeed negotiations are already 
in progress for a substantial company. 

The immediate prospects seem to be 
bright, for orders are running so far ahead 
of capacity that they are being turned 
away. At 16s. 14d. the §s. ordinary shares 
are only 14d. below their peak for 1960-61 
and yield nearly 6} per cent on the dividend 
as increased from 12} to 20 per cent. 


Glacier Metal 
HAREHOLDERS in Glacier Metal are 
being invited to take up 7§0,000 §s. 
ordinary shares at 12s. 6d. each, one for 
four. The issue should raise £450,000, 
which will be used mainly to finance urgent 
schemes to expand capacity though some of 
it may reduce bank overdrafts which stood 
at £136,000 on February 29, 1960. The 
company sells its bearings evenly between 
the motor industry and the heavy engincer- 
ing and diese] engine producers. Presumably 
demand from the latter sections is suffi- 
ciently buoyant to offset any decline in 

orders from the motor industry. 

Profits before tax are expected to amount 
to £420,000 in the year'to February 28th 
next, nearly two-thirds more than the profit 
of £258,000 for 1959-60. The directors 
have set the interim dividend at § per cent 
on the present capital and forecast a final 
of 10 per cent on the bigger capital. Effec- 
tively, the total dividend has been raised by 
2 pér cent. The §s. shares now stand at 
148. 44d. ; the rights are worth about 44d. 
and the ex-rights yield on the assumption of 
a 15 per cent dividend is §.3 per cent. 


‘ these were not very big. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Dec. ® jan. 16 jon 30 
LAST DEALINGS jan. 13 an. 27 Feb ¢ 
ACCOUNT DAY Jan. 24 Feb. 7 Feb. 28 


oo gilt-edged market has had a quiet 
week with hardly any buyers appearing 
until Tuesday. The steel prior charges 
operation next month and the general un- 
certainty surrounding the Chancellor's 
intentions were restraining factors ; gains 
were therefore limited and were confined 
mainly to the short dated stocks. Treasury 
54 per cent 1962 gained x) to 100/2 and 
Conversion 4} per cent 1964 a similar 
amount to 974. Among the irredeemable 
stocks 34 per cent War Loan rose by 15 to 
§8i. In the industrial market a fairly 
strong rally in prices occurred just before 
the weekend and although further gains 
were made at the start of the new Account 
As a result, 
over the week to Wednesday's close The 
Economist indicator gained 2.9 points to 
365.4 

Bank shares have been steady in 
week when many of them went ex divi- 
dend. Several hire purchase house shares 
rose in price, notably Bowmaker which 
gained 1s, to 20s. 10}d.; UDT fell back on 
Wednesday after advancing by 3s. 9d. before 
the weekend and closed on Wednesday with 
a net gain of 2s. 6d. at 160s. There was a 
strong demand for insurance shares and 
Legal and General gained 1% to 25\5 
Store shares rose over the week in spite 
of some falls last Thursday and the 
initially unfavourable reaction to Wool- 
worth’s results. . Eventually, Woolworth’s 
gained 1s. 3d. to §9s., Debenhams Is. 1o}d 
to §os. 44d. and Marks and Spencer 3s. 44d. 
to 97s. 4)d. Leading engineering shares 
were also better with Metal Box gaining 
1s. 104d. to 73s. od. and Guest Keen 1s, 6d. 
to 83s. 7}d. Tube Investments however 
lost 2s. 6d. to 74s. 3d. Motor shares showed 
little change although rumours of a bid for 
Alvis were renewed. 

Steel shares fell over the week after 
being depressed before the weekend by the 
news that some steel orders had been can- 
celled. Among electrical shares AEI lost 
2s. to 40s. 6d. after they had publicly 
accepted responsibility for the electric loco- 
motive failures in Scotland. The market 
received the terms of the ICI rights issue 
favourably and the shares gained 3s. 3d. to 
69s. 9d. On renewed take-over rumours 
British Industrial Plastics rose by 2s. to 10s. 

There was a ready market for oil shares 
but profit taking fdllowed on Tuesday and 
Wednesday so that net gains were small: 
Shell advanced by 3s. 3d. to 137s. od. A 
wide variety of influences helped the South 
African gold share market ; before the week- 
end London bullion prices were high, there 
were hopes that the uranium contracts 
would be renewed and on Saturday the 
United States government made its decision 
about gold hoarding. As a result F. S. 
Geduld gained 6s. 1o}d. to 122s. 6d. and 
Union Corporation 2s. 6d. to 68s. 9d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week, ended january 14, 1961, there was an “above- 
line” surplus « allowing for simking funds) of £131 .200,000 
compared with a oreo £46,871, in the previous week 
and a surplus of (131 000 in the corresponding period of tase 
year, There was a net expenditure “below-line” of £7,294,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £976,080,000 com- 
pared with £843,827,000 in 1959-40 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 
Surtax 
Death Duties 
Saamps 
Profits tax, 

EPL 
Other Inland Revenue 

Dutres 


EPT and 


Customs 
Excuse 


Tow! Customs 
Excise 


and 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipt) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


25,100 26,500 
314691 40.673 
129930 96,405 


Total roa) 157 


Ord. Expenditure 

Dedt Interest 

Payments to Northern 
ireland Exchequer 

Other Consoldaced 
Funds 

Supply 


640,000] 484,151 $32.889112.477 11,557 
64 684 


8,006 7,761 6.887 122 30 
4942,525 13466 962 3749.221 1) 22900 91 800 


sor, ‘S28 


Services 


Total 17,409 4353 601 195499 103387 


Sinking Funds 


40,000] 28,370 9.67] 560 1,570 


Surplus or 4 ‘ 
241,044 479,409 131584131200 


498.67) 


Above-line 
Deficit 
Below-line’ 
ture’ 


Net Expendi- 


602,783 
043,827 


1818 7,294 


> + 
978,080 ‘ pmes 123906 


Total Surplus or Deficit 


Net receipts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds 


Fates. 660. 


122.356 


* Net receipts of the Civil Consingonsinn Fund £3 million in 
1960-41 compared with (5 million in 1959-40. 
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(€ miltion) 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE Treasury bill rate fell at last Friday's 

tender ter remaining virtually 
stationary for three weeks. The {£240 
million bills on offer were allotted at an 
average rate of {4 6s. 1.51d. per cent, about 
9d. below the week, The discount 
market increased its agreed bid 3d. (a fall 
of 1s. in its discount rate on an annual 
basis) to {98 18s. 6d. and thus secured the 
relatively high allotment of 63 per cent 
against 31 per cent a week carlicr. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street con- 
tinue to be dominated by the seasonally 
heavy tax transfers. On Tuesday, these 
payments in combination with the repay- 
ment of funds borrowed seven days before 
from the Bank of England, produced a short- 
age of credit which resulted in one or two 
houses applying to the Bank for a small 
amount at the penal rate. In contrast credit 
proved adequate on the four working days 
before Tuesday and the rate for new money 
generally fell to the clearing banks’ mini- 
mum of 3) per cent fairly quickly. Con- 
ditions remained difficult on Wednesday. 

In New York the United States Govern- 
ment’s short-term borrowing costs declined 
slightly last week when the rate for 91 day 
bills fell from 2.385 to 2.358 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Bank rate (from 
$'y%,. 8/12/60) 


Discount . ates 
Bank bills 
60 days 
Deposit rates 3 months 
(maximum) 4 months 
Banks 6 months 
Discount houses -3'4 Fine trade bills 
3 month 
4 month: 
6 months 


Money 


Day-to-Day Jig-4'y 


NEW YORK 


Official Discount % 


Wrensarg bills 
rate : 
(from 3':%, 11/8/60) 3 


Joneary 
‘6 
LONDON CLOSING 


| Effective Lomit 


January 18 january 12 january 13 


Unned States $ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 
Swiss Fr 
Belgran Fr 


Dutch Gid 

W Ger 0O-M& 
Portug. Esc 
hatin Lre 
Swedish Ke 
Danwh Ke 
Norwegran Kr 


Unned Scates §$ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 
Sores Fr 
Betgian Fr 
Dutch Gid 


W. German 0-Mk 


278-2 62° 


13 622-14 077 
11 -94-12- $4? 
137 94~ 
142-05 
10 48-10 60 


1h SP g tt 92%, 


79 00),-82 -00', 
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14 27')-14-70 

19 06'»~19 62 


19 71-20-30, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


— 


| Jam, 20, | Jan, If, } Jan. 


Coy 1960 | (186! 


teswe Depertment® : 
Notes in crrculation 
Notes in banking fept. + 2a 
Govt. debt and securivies®. 2121-9 
Other securities. 
Gold coin and bul.ron 
Coin other than cold coin i 


Banking Department : 


Public accounts 
Special depowts 
Bankers 

Others 

Total 


Securities 
Government 
Discounts and advances 
Owner 
Total 


'2.104-3 


yy 

¥ 
~ootas 
wea sos0 


sts 
we@O@CN 


_ 
~~ 


Banking department rese: ve 


s. 
et =38 
eo ~ NOCe 


“ Proportion 


6 


* Government debt «& 11,015,100. capieat €14,$53,000 
Fiduciary «sue reduced by (50 million w 2.250 million on 
January | Beh 


TREASURY 


Amount (£ million) 


BILL TENDERS 


Theee Months’ Bills 


Date of 
Tender Allotted 


at Max 


Average 
Race of 
Ailotment 


Applied 


for 


Offered 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
° 
Q 


Nn 
63 


n ie 1 
secured 63 per cent, higher enters > ened in full. The 
offer for this week was for £280 million of 91 day bills, ¢ Alloemenc 
cut by 210 mithen. 


EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
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following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


Manpower and Output aRiTisi 


Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to rices and Wages Dec. 24th External Trade 
United Kingdom unless otherwise stated. Manpower and Output This week Industrial Profits 
M » Monthly averages or calendar months. : 
W ow Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 


Western Europe Oct , United States 


Mid-year or averages 1960 
1957 1988 1959 October : Sept. October 


TOTAL MANPOWER june figures 
Working population : 
ae Khon as ‘000s 24,188 24,070 24.145 24.385 24,620 24.655 
Sogn ack wh bedeut 16,225 16,160 16,137 16.203 16,306 16.304 


cai soe seeded i 7,963 7.910 8,008 8.182 ; 8314 8.35! 
Armed Forces............ or Se 702 614 565 540 $13 Sit 


Civil employment : 
‘ 23,245 23,080 23.197 23.432 23,799 23,822 
Manufacturing industries (') ; 8.477 8697 8.952 8971 
Manufacturing wmdustries (old boss) ('). 9,27! 9.147 9 169 
Employees ('): 
mn engineering (*) 


: os “ ‘ 4 3,647 
in Consumer. goods industries (') ‘ 3,102 


3.167 


UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration: 
All durations—tota! ‘ 312 
Temporary or under 2 weeks 95 
Over 8 weeks . beet 129 
By regions (*): 
Great Britain 
London and South Eastern 
Eastern 
Southern (5) 
South Western (°) 
Midiand ..... 
North Midiand ae 
East and West Ri dings ; 
North Western . ’ 
Northern 
Scotland 


457.4 475 
141-0 120 
197-7 243 
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VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Saar 
ment Exchanges: Tora! 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

index 
All industries ° 108 

seasonally adjusted 
Mining and quarrying . 9 
Construction 106 
(om, electricity and water 
Manufacturing, votal : 108 
seasonally adjusted 
Engineering and electrical goods 
Shipburiding 108 
Vehicles is 
hemical trades 

Textiles, leather and clothing 9 


BASIC MATERIALS M W averages 

Production of 

Coal (7) (*) 

Pig tron 

Steel, ingots and castings 

Sulphuric acid . 

Newsprint 

Electricity ("). 


000 tons 4,30! 4.180 3.963 4.130 4181 3,702 3,880 
s 275 245 242 270 277 306 314 
4\7 369 e. 44) 459 48) 497 

194-7 1868 3 2195 217-5 218 5 2296 233 3 

12-55 1t-8l 12.87 13-13 14 50 13.33 14 91 1S 09 

8,208 8.764 9.050 10.226 11.175 9.044 10.448 


xz2z22= 


MANUFACTURING 

Textile production : 

Cotton yarns, single . 

Worsted yarn .. 

Rayon and synthetic fib es 

Cotton cloth, woven... 

Woecl fabrics. woven 
Engineering production : 

Passenger cars and chassis 

Commercial vehicles and chassis 

Internal combustion engines 

Metai-working machine tools 


mn. td 


mn. yds 
mn. sq. yds 


‘000s 


3zxzte 2SzzZ 


£000 


BUILDING ACTIVITY | 
Permanent houses completed: 


ete. 64% ‘ 22-39 20-13 20-78 
For focal housing authorities saeieth - 1-47 \ 9 43 8-29 


(') Current statistics of employment by industry, based on the 1958 Standard industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment: or 
earlier dates is shown on the old basis (1948 SIC). (2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engincering, vehicles, metal goods. ()) Textiles 
eather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. (4) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage 
of the estumated number of employees. (5) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. = (*) Provisional 


estimate. (7) Great Britain.  (*) Excluding al! screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Average for fourth quarter ('°) Average 
tor third quarter (') England and Wales. 
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service tO Management. 


completed car. 


will be accepted. 


be given the 
the present staff. 












specialise in taxation. 







in confidence to Box No, 1434. 

















Bowaters 


0<M 


Men of high calibre are required to fill 
the follewing vacancies, based on the 
Corporation's Headquarters in Kuights- 
bridge, London, S.W.1 





O & M OFFICER either a graduate 
or holding a recognised accountancy or 
similar qualification He will be 
responsible to the Manager O & M 
Department and will be required to 
conduct detailed studies of the 
Organisation’s administrative methods, 
The work is varied and interesting and 
should provide considerable scope for 
a man aged 25 to 35 years with 
previous industrial and O & M 
experience. (Quote reference MO.) 


QO & M ASSISTANT to assist the 
above. Candidates should have several 
years’ commercial experience, an 
analytical mind and preferubly some 
O & M knowledge. Preferred age 21 
to 28 years. (Quote reference M.A.) 













Progressive salary policy with excellent 
Starting salaries and contributory 
Superannuation Fund benefits. 





Please send written applications, quoting 
age and full details of education and 
previous experience. to the Personnel 
Officer, The Bowater Paper Corperation 
Limited, Bowater House, Knightsbridge, 
London, S.W.1. 





A CAREER AS A TAXATION SPECIALIST 


A large firm of Chartered Accountants with an extensive practice in this country 
and overseas has several vacancies on its staff for qualified accountants wishing to 
Opportunities for advancement in this department are good 
and in addition to a generous starting salary the firm operates a pension scheme. 


Interested applicants are invited to send full particulars of their carcer to date 


Boo. 


NEW APPROACH TO FINANCE 


FORD of DAGENHAM are secking staff to augment and broaden their finance 
A new and imaginative approach is being developed with the 


object of providing constructive advice on the financial implications of policies covering 
the whole range of the Company's activities from ironmaking to the sale of the 


Training in economics, statistics, mathematics or accounting is 
desirable ; a penetrating analytical mind is essential. 

Applications from men between the ages of 25 and 30 are now invited. Salary 
and prospects will be most attractive, but the standards set are uncompromising and 
it is unlikely that men without a good honours degree or professions] qualification 


Selected candidates will be interviewed during the next few weeks when they will 
ity of learning more about the work and of mecting some of 


Replies should be addressed to Mr. H. G. Pearman 
TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT DEPART: 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - 
quoting on the envelope “ Reference CRM.” 


MENT 
DAGENHAM - ESSEX 


Road Research Laboratory Harmondsworth. 
Mictdieses requires Civil Easincers Mathematitans 
Statisticians im Senior Scientific and Scientific Officer Crades 


for work in Tropical Section of Laboratory 
Second Class Honours Degree. For Senior 


meals ree or 
sentifie Officer 
Posts (minimum age 26) at least 3 years’ post-graduate exp. 
is required. cither in research of in. a related field. Duties 
Concern road building in countries in tropical and sud-tropital 
belts, involving traffic cneinecering aad the economics af road 
transport gencraliy. and road salety im these fegions. Section 
is based st Harmondsworth aad work involves regular vinite 
oversees with. in some insiunces. postings for periods of | 
to 2 years on specific projects Salary > Within range 8.8.0. 
~~ €1.3350-41.640. $.0. -— £7 80-41 ,205 Normal prospects of 
promotion in mid-thirties (range wp to €2.57%) with possitility 
of higher posts Forms from Ministry of Labour, Technical 


end Scientific Register (K), 26 King Street, Lowden, $.W.! 
quetina ref. No. BE. SIDOA 
BAKELITE LIMITED 
tavite epplications for a vacancy 
in thew ° 
MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
MARKET RUSFARCH OPFICTR (Male) 
Ret MR/L/6). age 26-34. required for research 
studies, involving travel io the UK Appti. ants 


must have good personality. a real micrest in facts 
and figures and an cnquiring mind 

Essential requirements are 4 dearce oF equivalent 
® schence sufjcct. preferably chemistry Experience 
im <etther the Plastics Industry of economics adven- 
tageous Dut not caseninal 


Write fur Application Porm quoting eppropriate 
refereme two 
The Personne! Manager 
BAKELITE LIMITED 
12-18 Growecace Gardens. London, 5 WI 


Unis ersity of Bristol 


DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
s 


s7TuUbDtt 


The University tmvites applications for the appointment of 
Director of the new Schoo! of Management Studies which 
i establishing for the purpose of providing residential courses 


im Mmenagement studies and for conducting research inte 
problems of business management and administration 
The post ix « fulltime appointment for «_ peried of not 


more than sit years in the first instance. The salary will 
be cot lem than £1.600 per annum together with superannus- 
tien and family ellowance Senctits 

Apvinents should be University graduates and have hed 
some years of experience In management ofr education of both 

Applications should be sent a8 s00n a8 postible and not 
later than February 18th t© the Regitror, The Umiversity 
Brevi &. from whom further particulars concerning the 


appoinument may be obtained. 
THE UNIVERSITY Or MANCHESTER 
the post of ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited for 
LECTURER in GOVERNMENT (with specie! reference to 
Politiwal and Societ Theory) Salary scale £800-69°O per 

end Children’s Allowance 


Membership of F.5.5.U 

Apetications should Be sent sot ister thee 
February 4. 1961. to the Resistrar. the Universty. Man 
chester 13, from whem further particulars «and ftorm af 


application may be obtained 




























LC. 
DATA PROCESSING 


A “ Growth ” Career 
for YOU ? 


The work of a Systems Analyst in the 
LC.T Computer Group keeps him in the 
forefront of advanced clectronic§ data 
processing applications and techniques He ' 
handles assignments and problems of a 
nature which appeals to the lively, intelligent, 
analytical mind. He collaborates often ai top 
level, with LC.T customers and prospective 
customers in practically every field of 
industry, commerce, government and science. 
He deals with matters of operational research, 
with management controt—with new and 
better ways of improving production, 
increasing efficiency, with saving money and 
labour. With LC.T too, the whole world is 
his oyster—and his horizons of progress are 
wider than with most companies. Always, 
his job is important, creative and satisfying. 


We 
Analysts 






















































need, now, additional 
Are you interested ? 


If you have the right personality for 
getting on with people can think 
logically ; if your thinking is backed by 
practical experience in some field of business 
or science and if you possess a suitable 
professional or academic qualification—we 
would like you to contact us. If you already 
have expericnce in sysiems analysis or 
operational research, so much the better. 
But we would also like to hear from O & M 
men, production cngincers, mathematicians ; 
men with accountancy or secretarial 
qualifications. We will provide the initial 
training (at full salary) in LC.T methods and 
cquipment 


Systems 


Write about yourself, to: 


The Manager, 
Personnel and Training Divison 
Iniernational Computers and 
Tabulators, Limited, 

149 Park Lane, 


London, W.1, 
quoting Ref. No. CG 


letter please 


$4 on envelope and 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for 
Averstant Lecturer im Statiwtics 


the pest of Lecturer of 
Salary in scale £1,050 « £50 
ii42m0 «a €75 £1,550 ‘Lecturers’, £800 8 £99 £60 
(Assiviant§ Lecturers) wah FS §.4 and children’s 
allow ances The eppointment will start from QctoBer | 
1961 Applications sheuwid reach the Registrar. the College 
Keele. Staffs. from whom further perticplars and application 
forms may be obteined. not later than February 13. 1961 


pa 


For other classified advertisements see page 299 


TATISTICIAN., 
required far the 


mate or female. aged 24/30. 

Marict Reseanh Department of 
an imtetrnatronally known orgentastion occupyine one 
of the modem office Dlecks in the City of Londen 
Applicants showld heve an Honours Degree in boone 
mics of Commerce: or a Certificate of the Royul 
St-tivtical Society. Commercial experience is prefecrabic 
hur aot essential Hours are 9 am. to 5.4 p.m... ao 
Seterday*. and 1%. 4 week luncheon vouchers are 
paid to all cmployees intial salary «750-4850. tut 
thie is peogressive.-Write now, stating details of age. 

° experience and present salary. to Bow 1438. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


PACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCTENCE 
Applications are invited for an ASSISTANT L&CTURI 
SHIP (44800 « £50 to 1950) of LECTURESHIP U1 O50 « 650 
te €t.400 « 67S t £1,450) in the Department of Commerce 
Spevial qualifeations im the theory of the firm end ip the 
apeication of that theory to industrial economics would tre 
an ed. antaer 
Anpicathoms (fWwo copies) 
shoutd be scat by Petruer 
} (Commerce end Sex 
| Bam 15. fom whom 


with the mames of three referces, 
tS. 1961. to the 


fence) The Gators. 


furiber pertculers can be wttained. 




































Industrial Relations 
OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS KENYA 


Applications are invited for Paecetive posttwns 
m Industrial relations A sound knowledge of 
labour relations is ewenteaal with particular 
erophasis on overseas conditions with enther 
Managerial or Trade Umon background Lega! 
ciperiene¢ desirable but nut esseniia 
Pos A. Principal Executive Federation of Kenya 
Employers 
Post K Primooupa BE eccutve—-Kenya Coffee 
(srowers) A«scmmty 


Salary for the at i depend upon age 
and experieme but ii be ‘ less than £2,500 
per annum 

Pou € Axsistant to cipal < y Kenya 


Tea Crrowers Association 


Age %0.%6 vears. Salary and emoluments will 
depend upon age and expenence but will be not 
jess than 11.700 per annun 


Ali of the above positions qualify far house or 
howsing allowance. overseas icave d passages 
and gratuit together with prowiston for pension 
or provident fuad Interviews will be arranged in 
London 


Only appar ' the appropriate 
yuahi ateon will omidered Applications 
full parts ast aye education 


atwons experience present salary and 


whether married r singic «t i be addressed 
in the ft av retar the 


c o The Director 
Overseas Employers Federation, 
58 ( ttords tan. 
Londes, £.¢.4 


IHE INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS 
(ORM LiON AND LIBKARY OFFICER 


”“ t take hetae 
gmphicts and 
bes ene 


6, Dube yor. 


UNIVERSETY OF DUBLIN 


TRISTE ol 


1 RIiR IN SOK i TRATION 


Lecturer te 
September 2! 
reson appomted will 
ch in the history 
ervucs Salary in 
Os with marriage 
mbhership of «a nor 
france scheme Initial 
re rience 
wats and the 
ruld reac he 
whem further 
Femruary 14. ivhi 


+ . ™ 
Binding Cases 

Binding cases for Tur ECONOMIST 
ire available from Fasininp Lp. 

€ cases are in wif, dark blue cloth 
covers, and are gilt lettered on the 
spine ; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 


26 issues of the air edition with two 


e 
quarterly I de ices; The vear can be 


sfamy ed on the —pine 


i 


The cost per 
case, post free 
12,;6, 
requirements cleatly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to 
Tue Economist, but to— 
EASIBIND Ltd 
(Dept. E), 
84 Newman St., London, W.1 


throughout the 


world, is Orders, stating 


An Engineering Company is establish- 
ing a Market Research Unit to carry out 
echnical and Economic Surveys on a 


world-wide basis 


proposed that in due « 
vice of the unit be offered 


lly to other concerns 


In the first instance a Graduate wit 
a degree in Engineering and/or Economics 
s required, and he will be responsible 


for the formation, administration nd 


development of a small unit 


[The Company is located in 


Southern part of England close 


London. to which frequent visit 


necessary. A man im the 25/32 age 


s preferred, and a salary according 
to qualifications but not less than £1,200 


per annum will be paid 


Please write, giving brief detail 


marking 


ions ind career, 


* Confidential,” to Box 1440 


WORCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
mmerce Departmen (irade 
ss Sim ss possiMec thereaft 
be qualified by professior 
take er and deve 
Ter retatia 
and 
marmed f 
. nm Occ 
addressed f 


For other classified advertisements see page 299 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


post of DIRECTOR of ‘a 
a DIPLOMA it YOUTH 
ed by the University mn the 


ations are invited for t 


have the status of Lecturer 
Preference will be given 
Seveloping reascarch in 
Lecturer, £1,040-41 850 

tial salary and status 


aperiome Members 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


Anglo Swiss 
starch 
mlusiry Th an 
cading firm of engineer 
we as «(of de what 
<¢ to industry We 
ope trade increases. and ca 
training and ctperteme (© &@ mae 
degree in economics or enginecrina 
Prefcreme be given tO those able o speek @ 
pean language 
ry rane #750 t ). depending on ag ane 
eme 


cquired. we 
wt 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


lations are invited for the full-time post of ASSISTANT 
Kesearch Section of the Faculty of Econom and 
Socte!l Studies The person appointed will be ctipceted. to 
teke part in @ steady of community health ecrvuces§ t tpcricnce 
an the bealth services “@ local sutheritice: would be an 
dv antage The vacancy i in cither Cirade Hl (which carries 
the states of Assistant Lecturer) of Crrade [tl The salary 
sales are af ftotlows Grade 11-4800 to £950 per sneom 
(irade lli--€67*% to £°25 oer annem Arplkations should be 
sent oot later than February 14. 1961, to the Registrar. the 
Uaiversity Manchester 11 from whom further partiulere 
and forms of spplication may be obtained 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited from sraduates of holders of «@ 
suitahie professional qualification for « post a¢ TUTOR in 
the Department of Social Administration The duties are 
concerned with the National Training Scheme [for Hospital 
Administrators and cxpericace of administrative training 
schemes will be aa advantage 

The sppointment will be for three vears in the first instance 
aod the salary will be within the scale £800 «x £50 to £90 oF 
£1,050 2 £50 te £1,550 (merit bar-line) & £75 to £1,850 
accords to eaperience and qualifications Further deteils 
and application forms may be obtained from the Regist 
The University, Manchester. 13. to whom applications should 
be subaritted by January 51, 196! 


THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 


THE RICHARDSONS 
WESTGARTH GROUP 


PATENTS AND INFORMATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Applica safe in i fr ap 


ASSISTANT TO THE PATENTS AND 
INFORMATION OFFICER 


headqgua 


The tul applxant will be required 
undefts should preterabis have wornte 
erApericenve se ge. abstract and preparing 


Lipest» 


A werk rt ’ t : i Cserma 
wiwikl be an 


C andidaics : w tematle should therelore 
have a deeree yuivalent qualification im pure 
of apphed scremces, with the a » to write lear 
and conmcne Eng 

The acter 
fheldts mevhania eh 
engineerir the vacan who 
departmer flers ¢ f 
to the rigt 

There 
assurance 
housing im appropriate 

Appiv. im confidence 
Officer, Rochardvons Westgar 
Box N Wallsend upon I 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications we ted for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN tc ONOMIC STATISTICS ( andidate 
should ba cut # and research imteresis ’ 
fot @ telds « mo tris ing 

eran " < technigues, d 

mime me soon as posable 1 salary scate 
“s tere * £04959 per annum Membershiy 
sSt and ituldrens Allowance S< heme Applitcati 
t be sent nom er than January 31 ive to the Registrar 
{ tm Mam bester 14. from ehom further pa slats 
forma of aepeluation may be oPiained 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


S' RVIVAL. the dispcasadie bi-monthly journal for ev 
. ‘ meerned with stratesy disarmament and #€ 
Keprints sod condensations af significant articles, facts 
Statemen s t and Wevste.a Now reduced in pric 
qi S& « year Ss 2 cmpy Order direct f ~ the tows 
for Strates Studies, 18 Adam Street, London, WO 


OPPORTUNITY IN EUROPE 


mer and investors from Kawai to Calforma 
ow subscribe to our buropean service We provide 
f leading compantes industries and we 
than MM) shar prees and yickh weekly i you 
have mot ye hed details write of ‘phone Eachangec 
Serifoes ind niernatnmal investment analy ets 


4-18 Oueen Victoria Street, Londen, t C4. CIN 
Oe WMS 


YOU 

are a 
FORWARD-LOOKING 
MANUFACTURER 


with an expanding business and an export 
market. Where will you site the next 
addinon to your plant? Have you 
considered the comparative advantages of 
placing it in one of the territones which 
offer TAX-FREE and other attractions to 
new industries ? They are competing for 
you 


WE 

are a 

FORWARD-LOOKING tIRM OF 
CONSULTANTS 

who make a special study of this question 
With our overseas organisation, we cin 


work out the answer for your industry 
in your markets 


Box No. 1439 


NLY HALF YOUR CAMERA i used without fash. With 

the Hobby F 60 pocket electronic fash (price £24 4s. Id) 
you can keep your camera employed ail the year round 
Details from Wallace Heaton Lid.. The Camera Peopic, 127 
New Bond Sirect. London, WI 
20 000 HOURS OF BACKGROUND MOOD MUSIC 

. Now you cam instal Moodmaster, America’s fincet 
system af background music. You select the music . . . you 
control &. Ideal for restaurant, hotel. store, shop, showroom, 
supermarket. No capital outlay Write or “phone for details 
and demonstration today to Moodmaster (Great Britain) Lid 
6¢ evga: Lane, Beigrevia, London, §S.W-i. Tel.: BEL grane 
3161/3024. 
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LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


FENNER-DODGE 
BEARINGS 


ARE ROBUST VET 
COMPACT AND 
WILL GIVE LONG 
SERVICE IN 
ARDUOUS 
CONDITIONS 





let the BNS help you keep a 
“weather-eye” on business! 


Top-flight BNS economists regularly report on matters of current 
interest to businessmen in the bank’s Monthly Review. The 
BNS also publishes the “Canadian Business Guide’’-—a brochure 
helpful to businessmen considering the establishment of com- 
mercial enterprises in Canada. Both these publications are 
iS : obtainable Free from cither of our two London branches— 
TYPE SC BALL BEARING 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4 and 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1, or our 
LSREES GLSEKS General Office, 44 King St. West, Toronto, Canada. 


Send for leaflet 251/19 (Series E) 252/20 (Series SC) of 253/20 (Journal) Bearings THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
J-H- FENNER & CO - LTD - HULL CANADA + LONDON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + THE CARIBBEAN 


RRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 
LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH ert 


$010 
JOURNAL BEARINGS 
2-B0LT BASE) 


























Leaders in 
: International 
S<0) Banking since 1880 — 


1829 





We are ready to serve you in 


every corner of the world... DISTRICT B AN K 


Overseas Offices in London and other en 
33 Main Cities of the world Authorised Capital - ‘ . a - £ 10,560,428 
Issued Capital - = - Pleo. ae - £ 6,000,000 
LONDON OFFICE mere ee te. eee 
Northgate House, 20/24 Deposits Se EP eS fee 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2, England re RE th So 


3lst DECEMBER, 1960 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN EVERY BAN KIN G FACI LITY 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 


BAN K OF T OKYO LONDON CITY OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C.3 


PRINCIPAL LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 3, WATER STREET 
RALLIES: TRE TAM 















Providing 
for 
Estate Duty 


WOE TT a” 
7 
4 
purchases and holds 

munoruy sharcholdings in 

private companies and 
small publt COMpantes 
where shareholders have 


fo make provision for 


lestate Duty and do notiivish 


fo lose ( ontral 


ESTATE DUTIES 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST LTD 


Llu hooked. f 
, 
’ ford sfaile Duty 


itl On Peqite sf 


i Draper (; irdens, London if 2 
National 0251 


Se relarics and Vanage rs 
Industrial and Commercial Finance 


Cor por ation Ltd 
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\ 
STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


ESTABLISHED (1856 


AT YOUR SERVICI 


POR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 


* 

in 

e industrial 
Finance 

e Experience 
in 
Management 
of 
Foreign 
Capital 


Foreign 


Exchange & 


Business 


also our line ; ESTABLISHED 


iN 
The 1902 


Industrial Bank 


of Japan, Ltd. 


Head Office: 

Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
New York Office: 

30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 








THE 


Registered a6 & Newepeper 


ECONOMIST JANUARY 4], 


hie 2, 


Reading as “Kangyo”, these Japanese ideographs origi- 
connoted “the promotion of industry and trade” 
but are no longer in current usage. Their significance 
except to the thousands of business- 


196] 


nally 


has thus been lost 


men at home and abroad who associate it with “Nippon 


Kangyo” their bank in Japan. The Nippon Kangyo 


Bank, through its efficient foreign and domestic sers ices, 
which tounded 


ithe promotion ot industry and trade 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE Hibtya, Tokyo 
121 branches throughout japan 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
1 Royal Exchange Ave. London, EC. 3. Engiand 
TAIPE] BRANCH NEW YORK OFFICE 


tully meets the purpose fer 


1897 


nu Was in 


CAMPBELL 


DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
MEMBERS 


FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


O 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 
Money atl month's call, 54", per annum, 
maximum £10,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 6", per annum, 
maximum £58,000 
Moncy at 6 months’ call, 6) °, per annum, 
maximum £108,600 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus excesds £600,000 
Group Assets exceed £4,500,000 
ete ime NO ome Com DTM ecw hn 
Campbell Discoum Co. Ltd., 24-28 Cheapside, E.C.2 
Please send me a copy of your Accounts & 





Interest can be paid with- 
out deduction of tax—a 
valuable privilege if you 
do not pay income tax at 
the standard rate 


5 
— @ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Authored a6 Second Claw Mail Post O@ke Deer 
Newspeper Lid. af T) Roeder Soret. London, § Wi 





Leesan 


Ouaws 
Telepmone 


Prin 
¥ 





tod 
Di heal) 


A steam loco-type crane runs 
on @ tack. If the track is faulty 
—if, for example, & nut 1s loose 
on a fish-plate, chair, of sorag, 
a travelling crane may wobbdie, 
tit, and topple, to end up over- 
turned. The cost of such a 
mishap 1s intpossibie to pre- 
dict: while rt may be measured 


in time lost, profits lost, it 
could also very possibly spel! 
a life lost, 


Vulcan know 


Cranes overturn for a number of reasons—most 
often for a combination of reasons only discernible 
to the expert eye. That eye belongs to the Vulcan 
Engineer Surveyor. He not only knows where to 
look for the likely faults but is trained to see any 
potential danger spots in the immediate vicinity. 

Industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. itis a specialist's 
job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why insur- 
ance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE 'Vulcan'’—a journal 
tor ali users of plant and machinery with 
reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
to Dept. 17. 


THE VULCAN BOILER 


& GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


tinackhead ww & 
is Premio ge 


(ements Pree. Led 
mm Ge hee LA 


tandem. 
Overs 


ree 
‘Se 


Pubiiched by 


ad 
= 





Tee benome 
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Getting to grips 
with COURTAULDS'’ 
handling.... 


‘UNIVERSAL’ Fork Lift trucks 
shown in these photographs fitted with clamp 
altachments handling baled ‘FIBRO’ at the Grimsby 
plant, a notable example of the latest fork truck 
practice... involving a vast output of baled fibre 
mostly without the need of pallets or fittings. 


COVENTRY CLIMA®* 
ENGINES LIMITE 
Dept E COVENTRY 
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